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NEW note in kitchen floor-covering—the 
very thing for women who want something 
else than the usual color scheme of blue and white 
or brown and white in their kitchen. 


‘@ 


It is the Congoleum “GRAy-TILE” pattern— 
a refreshing combination of orange, blue, soft gray 
and black! Just picture the possibilities it suggests 
for cheery, new color-schemes. 

“Gray-TILE” is but one example of the style and 
individuality that is found in the latest Congoleum 
designs. Nine in all. Each possesses a charm and 
style equaled only in expensive rugs. Among them 
you are certain to find a pattern that will make 
some room in your home brighter .... cosier.... 
and more attractive. 

Much as you'll delight in the beauty of these 
rugs, you will equally be pleased by their labor- 
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The quaint pattern of old-time garden 
orig, EE unmatched yet harmonizing 
bricks apparently laid at random..... 
is the motif for the “GRAY-TILE” 
design (Gold Seal Rug 318). 


saving qualities, durability and very low prices. 
Think of the work you can save by having rugs 
which a damp mop will clean in a twinkling... . 
just a few whisks and they are spotless as new. 

And the unusual durability of Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs will amaze you. It is due to the exclu- 
sive Congoleum Multicote finish—not a mere sur- 
facing but a process which builds wear-resistance 
right into the entire rug. 

Remember to insist that the Gold Seal appear 
on the face of the rugs you buy. It identifies the 
one genuine Congoleum . . . . and when you buy 
genuine Congoleum you get the greatest floor- 
covering value and quality that money can buy. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN' rwnc., Philadelphia, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Atlanta, Rio de Janeiro. Jn 
Canada — Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal. 















CFREE_(C “COLOR MAGIC 
“IN THE HOME,” 
byAnne Pierce i is fui, of practical, 
‘pointers” that any housewife 
can use to advantage. It contains 
many illustrations and suggestions as wel 
as an ingenious chart of color harmony. Send 
this coupon for a free copy to Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why are modern gums 


so tender and so frail ? 


The dental profession clearly and logically points out 
both the reason and the remedy 


you or any member of your family have suffered 
from troubles of the gums, you know how stub- 
born and destructive these ailments often prove to be. 


So, perhaps, there is welcome news for you in 
the findings of the eminent men who have so con- 
stantly studied these disorders. For they now offer 
us protection against this enemy. They point out a 
means to prevent and to defeat its ravages—a 
method, fortunately, as simple in its performance 
as it is effective in its results. 





How our diet. 


breaks down 
the health of 


Our QUIMNS 
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Very logically, the dentists begin by getting at the 
cause of the difficulty. Why are soft and tender 
gums so widely prevalent today? What makes 
“pink tooth brush’’ almost a national complaint? 

The profession at large lays the blame at the door 
of soft food—a viewpoint summed up by this “‘key- 
note’” statement from the convention address of a 
gum specialist: 

“THE majority of us (the dental profession) would 
attribute the cause of dental disease primarily to modern 
diet.”” 


Sofifood \\ 
weakens gums ¥ 
by depriving 
them of work 


For the gums, like all living tissue, need exercise 
and stimulation to speed an energizing flow of 
blood within their walls. And another investiga- 
tor briefly explains nature’s plan to accomplish this 
when he writes: 
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“THE rough, unprepared food of primitive man neces- 





sitated a vigorous and complete mastication, which 
meant that the vascular and nervous supply received 
continual stimulation.” 











But our modern cuisine, with its soft, delicious 
foods, stripped of fibre and roughage, has defeated 
this plan. And, as if that were not enough, our 
national bad habit of hasty eating still further re- 
duces the amount of mechanical stimulation that 
our food yields to our gums. Dental writers do not 
mince words on this point, one of them, in a widely- 
quoted professional paper, putting it like this: 

““TAKE an ordinary dinner, for instance, from the soup 
to the sweets; if there were anything that demanded real 
mastication we should soon grumble at the cook. The 
habit of bolting food and the lessened mastication re- 
quired with our more elaborate dietary supply the clue to 
many matters now engaging the attention of the pro- 
fession.”’ 




















Gums that are soft and weak, gums that bleed 
easily, or are tender to the brush—these are the 
common symptoms of gingival breakdown. They 
herald the approach of more stubborn, more dis- 
tressing troubles against which we must guard our- 
selves if we are to keep our mouths healthy and 
our teeth sound, white and strong. 





How IPANA 
and massage 
strengthen. 
tender gums 





Massage of the gums—with the brush or with the 
fingers—is the great restorative agent the dentists 
propose. For through massage we may renew the 
flagging circulation, bringing fresh vigor and health 
to the depleted tissues—a process which one prac- 
titioner outlines as follows: 


“ANOTHER striking feature of this (gum tissue) cir- 
culatory system is the effect produced by pressure .. . This 
will cause blanching of the gum tissue, and blanching is 
followed by ‘blushing’ due to the influx of arterial blood.” 














And it is so simple, this gentle frictionizing of 
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the gum tissues! You may easily perform it, twice 
a day, as you care for your teeth in the regular way. 


Your own 
dentist will 
confirm this 

reasoning 





Ask your dentist to explain to you the benefits of 
this massage, and its simple technique. 


And ask him about Ipana Tooth Paste, too. 
Thousands of the best dentists now order the ex- 
clusive use of Ipana, for the regular cleaning of the 
teeth as well as for the massage. For Ipana is a 
tooth paste of peculiar virtue for the gums. It con- 
tains ziratol, a healing and stimulating hemostatic 
long used by dentists to allay bleeding after extrac- 
tion and to invigorate the weakened tissues. 


If you wish to try a ten-day sample of Ipana, by 
all means send the coupon. It will bring you enough 
to prove Ipana’s delicious taste and its remarkable 
power to clean and whiten your teeth. 


But do not be content with that alone. Learn, 
too, what Ipana can do for your gums. Get a full- 
size tube from the nearest drug store and use it 
faithfully, twice a day, for 30 days. Then you, too, 
will probably share the enthusiasm of the well- 
known authority who makes this statement: 


“ONE cannot help being 
enthusiastic when viewing 
the rapid improvements in 
the health of the dental 
tissues under artificial 


.? 


stimulation. 
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CHANGING “HORSES 


N every moment of 
extreme stress or 
public panic, some 

one is ever ready to spread the cry of 
“Fire”. The result is always confusion. 
Likewise, today, when the hallowed 
ground of matrimony is being invaded, 
the alarmists are at hand to shout their 
fears and warnings from the citadel of 
the home and the hearthfire. They have 
only to cite the examples of an increasing 
divorce rate and a growing moral skep- 
ticism to prove to certain timid souls, 
especially fearful of the future, that their 
opinion is a living reality—their opinion 
that the younger generation is in revolt 
and the whole lot of us are headed in the 
direction of moral and social degeneracy. 
Indeed, they feel unless stern measures 
are undertaken to allay the current un- 
easiness, there is no assurance that the 
present marital relationship and the struc- 
ture of society will endure. 

The whole question of marriage is as 
controversial as life itself; its destiny is 
the immediate problem of the world. It 
is not a concern of the United States alone, 
but of Italy and Germany and Russia, 
and other states as well. Naturally, then, 
there is a variety and a divergence of opin- 
ion upon the question of what shall 
become of the age-old custom of lifelong 
union. 

It is not at all surprising that everyone 
begins by assuming that something very 
definitely is the matter with marriage 
today; neither is it surprising that no two 
people agree as to what shall be done 


When in midstream 


there is only one course to follow 


about it. The tragedy lies in the fact that 
too many opinions have been elevated to 
the importance of law and gospel when 
they are in reality only transient guesses. 

But out of the maze of argument and 
counter-argument have come certain gen- 
eral truths which remain in spite of all 
that has been said and written. We know, 
for instance, that as each generation grows 
and develops its members normally seek 
a union so they may gratify their instinc- 
tive urge to further the race. For most 
of us that union has come to mean lifelong 
marriage—an institution which has en- 
dured through the ages, despite all efforts 
toward change. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the future welfare 
of marriage rests wholly upon our shoul- 
ders—and on ours only! It remains for the 
average members of society to say whether 
marriage as we know it today shall live 
on. Carlyle believed that people could 
be taken in by quackery only if they 
had an element of quackery in their 
own souls. 

So when individuals look upon mar- 
riage as a hit-or-miss proposition, they 
have only themselves to blame for pay- 
ing the toll of disillusionment. Sim- 
ilarly, if marriage becomes a matter of 
chance and impulse, it will be solely be- 
cause, as a people, we are seeking a short- 
cut to happiness—and paying the piper. 

Realizing that the responsibility is ours, 


it is comforting to seea 
majority of the people 
rush to the defense of 
conventional marriage. For each of us this 
judgment is an individual problem. As 
every new opinion is aired, it is for us to 
distinguish between the ideas which denote 
progress and those which suggest change 
alone. We should learn not to be afraid ol 
knowledge, just as we should learn to dis 
count unsound opinions. Only then will 
marriage remain an eternal truth, secure 
amid change and confusion. 


If you were a woman sitting on a jury 
and were given the power to choos 
whether a man should live or die, woull 
you allow your emotions, your prejudices 
your past experience to influence your de 
cision? Would you, in hearing a case, de 
cide that a man were guilty or not guilly 
because you “felt” that he was so, or woull 
you be guided by facts and pure reasi 
alone? 

A prominent scientific writer, Dr. Low 
E. Bisch, argues this question of women 
presence on juries in an extremely provot 


_ative and timely article, “Are Wome 


Fit to Judge Guilt?”, appearing in th 
April issue of this magazine. All tho 
interested in women’s right to judge equi! 
ly with men will want to read this search 
ing analysis of feminine character. 


The first installment of “Bitter Her 
tage,’ Margaret Pedler’s new novel, wi 
appear in the April issue of this magazi 
—the Great Spring Fiction Number. 
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A WARDROBE of SPRINGTIME SHOES 
ovely harmonious and not at all expensive 


ActTUALLY YOU MAY OWN THEM FOR LESS THAN 


THES40 YOU MIGHT SPEND ON A SINGLE FROCK 


In this day and age, a woman must " , \ a, Gi other is a patent leather pump inter- 
think of her shoes in terms of a : ‘ estingly trimmed and featuring the 
wardrobe. For gone is the day when ; single broad strap. 


a pair or two sufficed for the mode. § / i 4 For the afternoon the season ap- 


: eal Today each pair must “belong” to — AS ¢4 “i proves kidskin in honey-beige, rose 
atl offmthe costume it accompanies. 4 a a blush and marron. In the two-tone 
f us thi It all sounds very, very lovely— | mw S\%, ._ tie sketched here, see how Queen 
“ a and very, very expensive. Yet there re : : es F 7 \ } = \ . oe: ; Quality has achieved new smartness 
1 denotefiis one way to reconcile the desire for i | | 


change 
éraid a many pairs of shoes and the need to 
n to dis- 
en will 
|, secure 


be thrifty in purchasing them. 


A 


na jury i | | .. ai . é =: : a: Re ° ~ ; cas The “June”— newest version of the tie. $10.00 
choo?! \ ay : Ny en. 
>, would +e 
ejudices ly ? | by bringing the eyelets and lace high 
your co , on the instep. And a lovely patent 
e, dt it 
- I a neg : leather model must be included —like 
or woull way is Queen Quality. For the one shown at the lower left with 


reason ue: i i oa 
e? en Quality is the mark of au its smartly “wavy” side line. 


= hentic and undeniable style and a : | / fie ' ; gee: are ae aa re ee 


omen! y vist f 
peal ne a a ee a BN — ance of Queen Quality with Fashion 
W ona ™*Y- Actually, for less than $40 | and prove her affinity with value. 


g in thi@@you mey have all four pairs of the r/ £ ogi ncsia cata 


11] thom. , ; 
ge ¢ qu vely shoes illustrated on this page. Ee 7 & shop in your city, the very latest 


shoes so excellent can be had for 


as fe ' By A : | 5 $7.50, $8.50, $10 and $12.50—some 
nagazim ¥ Ni ee ee aif for even as low as $6.50 and $6. 
umber. Lee ene ; » 7 


ellaire” introduces the wavy silhouette. $7.50 
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un suet, me YO Pairs we show are made for 
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knowing eet wear. In the first illustration 
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ge your se") : . . 
"you ie ° Dew tailored pump introducing 
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side strip of contrasting color. The THOMAS G. PLANT CORPORATION, BOSTON “Mode” showing original trimming motif, $12.50 
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“Jhe CURTAIN RISES AT 830, SHARP 


oA Broadway first night’~ silk hats and 
gleaming shoulders— a hushed theatre wherein beats the 
heart of the village opera house 


edly, about the opening night 

of a new play. To become a 
first-nighter is to achieve prestige 
in one of the simplest, swiftest, and most 
curiously inexplicable ways. “Oh, yes, I was 
there at the opening”—it sets you up sweetly 
above your fellows, to say that, with careful 
casualness, when a play is being discussed. Your hearers 
look at you with a becoming, though new respect in their 
eyes; immediately you are to them a marked New 
Yorker, one well in the know, one who walks with assur- 
ance along the ground floor. Few things can make you 
feel so comfortably, so unassailably the heir of the ages. 
And you can have it all for the cost of two first-night 
theater tickets, or a sum scarcely more than a king’s 
ransom amounted to, back in the days when people were 
interested in ransoming mislaid kings. 

I don’t know just why it is that this feat of being 
among those present at a play’s maiden performance 
should be classed so high in desirable achievements. I 
am only certain that sense has little, if anything, to do 
with the matter. In the first place, those who attend a 
first-night represent the triumph of hope over recur- 
rence. Maybe the play will be perfectly great; and maybe 
—maybe, nothing, alas! Probably is the word—it will be 
just another one of those things. You have no word, 
either of mouth or pen, to warn you away, or to urge 
you in. True, there are sometimes provocative rumors of 
a play’s sure-fire success in its previous tentative un- 
veilings back in the misty “dog towns,” but it’s strange 
and it’s sad how things may have changed by the time it 
reaches New York. If the star is one of the major lights 
of your life, and the playwright one whose past works 
have meant practically everything to you, on them you 
may bank your pretty hopes; but even glamorous stars 
and glittering authors have been known, shall we mildly 
say, to disappoint. You cannot be sure what your eve- 
ning’s entertainment will be, or even if it will be an 
evening’s entertainment at all. Well, maybe it is that 
element of chance that does much about luring you into 
the theater. 

It never romps home to the members that they are re- 
ceiving rather less than their money’s worth when they 
witness a crude and scared and altogether inadequate 
performance. There is, again, a curious prestige about 


"Tea is something undoubt- 


By Dorothy Parker 


being present at an opening when a bewildered leading 
lady trails out in a magnificent exit, barring the accident 
of putting on her opera cloak upside down; or when a 
trembling leading man ringingly announces “I will leave 
no stone unburned.” j 

To report on such matters as an eye- or an ear-witness 
is to show oneself in the know; in fact, people who have 
been present on first-nights where actors slipped up, 
become crazed with the success of their anecdotes, and 
years after are still going around relating them to any 
unfortunate soul who will listen. 

The first-night audience is the thing that makes people 
yearn to attend openings, rather than later nights. The 
first-night audience is like no other assemblage of the- 
ater-goers on earth. First-nighters are late with a dogged 
and faithful lateness. The manager may advertise, a 
week before his production opens, that “the curtain will 
rise at 8:30, sharp. He may even add the black threat 
that no one will be seated while an act is in progress. But 
only those dear souls who believe everything they see in 
the newspapers take him at his printed word. At eight- 
thirty, most of the audience is approaching the finish of 
dinner. Those that have arrived are standing in the lobby, 
nobly braving draughts of night air, to see the rest come 
in. There are few new faces, little new blood, at any 
opening; addicted first-nighters see one another over and 
over and over again. There is a clubbiness to it, an inti- 
macy, an endearingly small-town air. 

They keep watch in the lobby, not to see who will be 
present, for they know that already, but to.see in what 
combinations they will come. “There he is!” you hear 
them whispering excitedly. “Look, he’s got that movie 
actress with him again. I wonder if they’re really going 
to get married.” Or “Don’t look now,” they murmur, 
“but she’s just come in, and she’s with a thin man with 
light hair—he’s young enough to be her son! You never 
see her with that dark man any more. I’d like to know 
what happened.” Or “That must be his mother,” they 


say. “Oh, I’ve seen him with he 

lots of times. He seems just simp 

devoted to her.” Or “What do yo 

think?” they cry. “She’s with ha 

husband tonight. Why, I heard that was all oi 

Some one I know that lives in the same apart 

ment they do said she’d absolutely left him 

It is rather like the country post-office, whl 

the mail is being sorted and the waiting crowd gossif 

They wait in the lobby, too, to see what the wome 
are wearing, and that is well worth their time. Emim 
coats are thick as daisies in a meadow, and pearls f 
like water. Nowhere is blonde hair so dazzlingly, so fres 
blonde, and nowhere is dark hair so utterly, so defiantly 
dark, as at an opening night. 

Along about quarter to nine, the members of th 
audience begin strolling into the theater itself. But 
yet to take their seats. Friends must be greeted, celebriti 
identified or guessed at, interesting conversations ove 
heard. They jam the space back of the final row of se 
and only a snowplow or an All-American football plays 
could get through them. Not until a minute or so befst 
nine, when the house is darkened and the curtain 
do they extend their tickets to the usher, and demand! 
be shown their places. As the demands are all made 
once, a small but effective riot results, and the wear # 
tear on the ushers’ nerves are beyond computation. ! 
first fifteen minutes of the act are played to the acedl 
paniment of tramping feet, the clang of opening sei 
the fire-fly gleams from the ushers’ flashlights. 

But once seated, no actor, no playwright, no mani 
could ask a fresher, a more naive, a softer-boiled, av! 
ence. The members are pathetically eager for the play 
be good. They applaud the entrances of even the m 
minor character; and when the star appears, they ‘ 
everything but a snake-dance in their ecstasies of 
come. They laugh joyously at what can possibly be “ 
sidered funny. A performance or a play need be far# 
than great to set them cheering the actor or shouting 
the author. It makes no difference how many first mi 
they have attended, how many disappointments ™ 
have suffered. Each new opening finds them as hopé 
and excited as children at a Punch and Judy show. 

And hope and excitement are contagious things. 
I guess, is what makes everybody want to go to the 
ing night of a play. 
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Jor Economical Transportation 


‘CHEVROLET 


Sensational Achievement 
in Beauty and Performance 


Marvelous new bodies by Fisher .. . longer, lower and 

roomier .. . and styled with all the artistry of world- 

famous designers! A 107 inch wheelbase ... the longest 

ever offered in a low-priced automobile! An improved 

valve-in-head engine ... smooth, powerful and swift in 

acceleration! Four semi-elliptic shock absorber springs 

‘ | WA . +. permanent assurance of delightful riding ease! Non- 

Reduced Prices \\ B locking four-wheeled brakes... powerful, dependable and 

The $ 5 Sy 5 {aN velvety in operation! That’s what the Bigger and Better 

= COACH = > Geet Chevrolet offers you—at prices so low that they are actu- 

Roadster . , $495 The Imperial $715 \ St BF , ally amazing ! Small wonder that everyone calls it a sensa- 

Toning... SOP ee $495 WA i Sx tional achievement in beauty and performance! Small 

onli ., page ~ baa Oats) wonder that it is everywhere hailed as the world's most 
Ww teal 5675 Light as “a luxurious low-priced car! 

an... “oe : CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

‘ (Chassis Only) > ’ 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan Division of General Motors Corporation 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and Q UALIT ¥ AT Lov 
financing charges available. ? 
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Ae favourite Face Powders of 
twenty milhon women throughout 
the world — the international cumple 
of ‘benfect quality. Supremely pure, 
COTY Face Powders protect as 
well as tdealize the texture of the 
shin. She nine shades are the 
standard. of beauty fo % the true 


accentuation of re) of every type 


IN THE 
FAVOURITE 
COTY 
CES 





“PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU’ 
For guidance in choosing the correct 
Face Powder shade and expressive 
perfume odeur to intensify indwrduality 


COTY we 
714. Fifth Avenue , Tew York, 


CANADA — 55 MEGut! Colic ce Ave, Montreal 
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HE Lady of the Louvre has moved. Not 
from her post in the gallery of beauty 

_ in Paris, but from the hall of highest 
public estimation, she has been dethroned. 

As a figure of grace in stone she will re- 
tain her place in future, as she held it in centuries past. 
But as a model of womanly beauty, she has moved from 
her high niche. No longer is she a model of feminine 
loveliness. Modern women and modern artists have re- 
moved her. 

Her dethronement has occurred because she does not 
teflect the spirit of today’s womanhood. She has lost 
ground because of her posture and what it indicates. 
Her sloping shoulders denote the yielding quality. She 
1S supine, submissive. There is little, or none, of the 
yielding quality in the woman or the girl of today. She 
18 straight-spined. Her shoulders are higher than they 
used to be and nearly straight. The urn-like droop ad- 
mired by old fashioned novelists and lauded by ancient 
poets has vanished from the modern woman. They speak 
to her of an era she would forget, the B. S. R., before 
self-reliance, era. 
| - Another cause for her loss of vogue is that the Venus 
| “ Milo is fat. Everyone having eyes, sees fat 
| as no place in the cosmos of today’s woman. She is in- 
| carnate energy. She walks off her superfluous flesh. 
Exercises it off. Works it off. Thinks it off, The Lady of 
| = Louvre is fat. Therefore she must go—at least to 
the repository of once esteemed, now questioned relics. 

€ Venus de Milo is not young. Neither the stone 

nor the original. This is a youth-worshipping and youth- 
Striving-for era. Ponce de Leon’s quest has become a 
universal one. Women are seeking the fountain of youth. 
omy of them seem to have found it. Therefore they have 
- interest in a woman who by her posture shows that 
€ has calmly submitted to the years. They are giving 















the cold shoulder to the Venus of the Louvre. 
€ Venus de Milo is not intelligent. Hers is a heavy, 
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None of the slant, 
apologetic chins 
of yesteryear. 


somewhat sullen face. If she should be galvanized and 
return to New York or Chicago, or Denver, or San 
Francisco, each town would vote her stupid. The man 
of today is irritated by a stupid woman. Quickly he 
wearies of a silly one. Would the revivified Venus de 
Milo be a silly woman? I am not sure that she would 
not be—in certain moods, to say the least. 

As a standard of womanhood, who has succeeded her? 
What has succeeded her? A star of the stage? Or one of 
the screen? No. A strong young figure wearing that 
bright hued garment abhorred by Poiret, a sweater. A 
figure in strong shoes with thick soles and medium heels. 
One that swings a golf stick and keeps the caddie hurry- 
ing. One that laughs at a missing hair pin, and well may 
she, for in all probability her hair is bobbed, or has been 
or will be. I am glad that is so, for I confess to a liking 
for the abbreviated hair cut in woman. Yes, the girl 
who plays golf, or at least tennis, is the new standard. 

Consciously, or unconsciously, without effort, natu- 
rally, we conjure a vision of her today when beauty is 
discussed. The vigorous girl of out-door training. The 
girl who has a wholesome mind, dwelling in a strong, 
well-trained, obedient body. The girl whose eyes shine, 
and whose cheek glows, with health. The girl whose 
throat is full and firm. The girl whose chin is strong, a 
firm foundation for her face. None of the slant, apolo- 
getic chins of yesteryear. The girl who walks well, with a 
stride from the hip, because she walks much. 

I know her by the way she walks, with a long, free 
step. I know her by her manner. The girl of today seems 
cold because she is controlled. There is infinite variety 
in the girl of today, in her coloring, in the predominance 
of this mood or that, but the typical girl is always con- 








&, famous artist believes 
that “Women of today are giving 
the cold shoulder to “Venus of the Louvre 


‘JHE VENUS DE MILO HAS MOVED 
By Harrison Fisher 


trolled, self-reliant. Thus is the interest in her 
dependable self raised to the thousandth power. 

Often I have been asked with what back- 
ground the girl of today is at her loveliest? 
In what environment is she most truly beauti- 
ful? I answer that wherever the out-of-door girl is she 
is at her best. I like to sce her bareheaded on the golf 
course or at tennis, sunshine crowned, oxygen spiritual- 
ized. But I have not failed to see that to whatever locale 
she may be shifted she is still at her best. She still dom- 
inates. The simper has gone out. The purring female is 
obsolete. Downcast eyes cause heaviness of the chin. 

The out-door girl moves quickly about the house and 
we think she is at her best in household tasks. She dances 
well and we are sure she is at the acme of her attractive- 
ness while waltzing. Her polished shoulders gleam, her 
eyes send shafts of their brilliance across the table, and 
we are convinced that she is irresistible while parrying 
the quips of her vis-a-vis at dinner. 

This timid bachelor illustrator, going forth to forget 
his hard day’s work and his dread of the next, is asked, 
“How shall a woman look her best?” Groping he tries 
to be amiable, to say what is expected of him. Generally 
soft lights are best. He and his listeners conjure memo- 
ries of lights lustrously softened by shades in pink or 
yellow silk. He tells them that cold lights, as blue or 
green, must be avoided. Then, if he be guarded, he rec- 
ommends “Nature shades” and changes the subject. The 
girl who can be lovely in the searching rays of sun- 
light can be lovely anywhere. 

Too, the illustrator is interrogated as to the environ- 
ment in which he likes to draw or paint his subject. He 
must have a good light, as nearly the light of out-of- 
doors as is possible while roofs obtain. His subject must 
be comfortably placed. I draw the Harrison Fisher girls 
in a good light and a posture that is comfortable for them. 
For without physical comfort, which is equilibrium, they 
lack poise. A woman without poise is never beautiful. 
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YOUR HANDWRITING MEANS YOU 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


AST Summer two girls, who 

L were spending their Summer 

vacation in the mountains, 
met a certain young man. As in 
most vacation resorts, girls were many 
and men few, so neither of them felt 
impelled to withdraw when he proposed 
an excursion which included both. Day after 
day the three were together, boating, climbing, 
hiking, until vacation had ended. When the three 
returned to their homes, the man to one city and the 
girls to another, both of the young women received 
friendly letters. Christmas arrived, with gifts for both. 
Both girls had grown quite fond of the chap, and as 
modern young women, afraid of nothing, they confessed 
to each other, and with good sportsmanship agreed that 
the one who should lose out would quietly get out of 
the way and leave the field clear. But, comparing let- 
ters, they could not decide which girl the man favored. 

“Let’s take them to a handwriting expert,” proposed 
one girl. Her companion was skeptical. 

“Oh, I don’t believe that would tell us anything,” she 
objected. But finally they determined to try. 

Cutting off the signatures, they took the letters to a 
graphologist, an expert in reading character from the 
handwriting, and asked her if she could tell which girl 
the man was most interested in. The expert consulted 
went over the letters with great care. In the main the 
writing was alike, but in one series of letters whenever 
a personal matter was touched upon the writing took on 
a peculiar slant, not found anywhere else. 

“This,” said the expert, “indicates that in writing he 
was laboring under the force of strong emotion. I be- 
lieve that emotion was love.” 

The girls were a little doubtful, but within a few weeks 
the girl whose letters had that peculiar slant received a 
call from the young man—plus a proposal. 

“That was an accident—a coincidence,” some one will 
object. Well, we will concede that point. It is possible 
in a single instance—a mistake might be made. But last 
year Mrs. Telfer examined 
the handwriting of a whole 
class of girls in a large 
private school, the kind of 
finishing school where the 
bulk of the letters natu- 
rally go to young men. 
They were the actual let- 
ters sent, but of course 
the girls had selected those 
containing no direct evi- 
dence as to the state of 
their affections. Among 
these were three letters 
where the writing showed 
an unusual slant to the 
right, indicating that the emotions were profoundly 
touched. 

The letters were sent back to the school with the 
usual character readings. The three letters that showed 
the extreme slant to the right showed also a more nor- 
mal position of stroke in those portions where mere 
news was conveyed by the writer. But when touching on 





Could a forger copy this? 


Know yourself and know 
your friends hy learning 


what handwriting 
really tells 


matters personal the writing revealed emotional excite- 
ment. The three girls were told that they were very 
much in love with the correspondents, and it developed 
that of the class these three 
were actually engaged to the 
men to whom the letters 
had been addressed. 

Out of a class of twenty- 
two a correct selection of 
three can hardly come under 
the head of coincidence. 

Look at the signature of 
Walter E. Frew, shown in 
this article. It shows def- 
initely at first glance two 
things. First that the signa- 
ture and the script vary 
widely, and second that 
they are so unlike in char- 
acter that they would not 
be supposed to belong to 
the same person. The signa- 
ture has been acquired. Could a forger copy this? It is 
a method of signing one’s name used when forgery could 
wreak great wrong, and is used by men in the world of 
finance to avoid the possi- 
bility of copying. 

Mr. Walter E. Frew, 
President of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York, 
is one of the best-known 
financiers of the country. 

If you draw lines along 
the top and bottom of the 
words written by him the 
two lines will meet at the 
end of almost every word. 
This is the test for the dip- 
lomat’s hand. The letters 
all taper perceptibly. The 
last letter is clear in form 
and not a mere wavy stroke. This man is a diplomat, but 
not a schemer. He manages people according to his 
knowledge of human nature, and he knows that wise tac- 
tics are more successful than bluntness. But he is not 
suave. His letters connect with sharp angles too often 
for that. He can be blunt when necessary, but he dis- 
likes bluntness. He enjoys being the courteous tactician. 


A man who never takes life too seriously. 


His personal reserve and cav- 
tion show in the manner in which 
his small letters draw up close to 
one another. The gracious curves 

of the capitals prove that he is approach- 

able and can talk pleasingly. There eve 

few hooks in his end strokes. The quality 
that makes for acquisition, the passion for pro- 
prietorship, is not very large. This is the hand 
of a man who, if he is ever wealthy will be rich, 
not because he worked for riches, but because they came 
along with the work. He loves the game as such, and 
plays it with zest. 

That he has force and fire is evident from his a- 
quired signature. Aroused he can be ruthless. The ex- 
ceedingly heavy strokes show that. The signature re- 
veals the man as he has had to make himself to meet 
conditions, a man of rapid judgment when big issues are 
at stake, a man whois 
willing to apply the 
scalpel boldly when oc- 
casion calls for it, and 
the need to protect him- 
self from the attacks of 
the unscrupulous ané 
the envious is, of course, 
plainly indicated in the 
character of the signi 
] ture itself. On the other 

hand it shows that he 
would prefer life to b 
simpler and kindlier. He 
is keen and _ energetic, 
and his writing shows he 
enjoys manipulatix 
human nature, but he’ 
more pacifist than fightet 

Compare the sample of Mr. Frew’s writing with th 
one shown of Douglas Fairbanks. Even if you knev 
nothing of the two men you could tell at once that the 
have widely different temperaments. Douglas’ writitt 
is that of a man of buoyant spirits and good health 
Even under the reading glass where every flaw in strokt 
and dot shows clearly, these strokes are wonderfull 
steady and controlled. From the nervous swing of bi 
letters one would judge him to be quick and keen, bi 
impatient of details. He has a ready wit, but the scholar 
calling would never be his choice. Though not li 
mentally, he is far too eager for bodily activity to gM 
much time to the digging out of knowledge. He 1s# 
natural organizer, a leader with vision in his work. 
free flowing curves show his lively imagination, and 
size of the writing his organizing ability. His g@ 
versatility is evidenced by the varying shapes of 
letters. 

There are several very strong hooks in the few wot 
shown and they are unmistakable signs of a zest ! 
ownership. He likes to acquire treasures and he kno# 
how to keep them. He can drive a bargain; it will t# 
a wise man to trick him. From the spreading 
is plainly a generous man, but the closed vowels 
hooks make him a deep and canny man. There 
sympathy and kindness in the curving [Turn to page 
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Trimly tailored 


for well-dressed rooms 


OOMS, like well-dressed 
women, must have their ‘‘clothes’’ made 
to measure. Style, design, and color— 
all enter into the planning. But you can’t 
stop there. Wall paper, draperies, and 
particularly floors, must be cut and fitted 
to the room if you want an effect as com- 
pletely charming as the room-corner you 


see here. 
You have always been able to get this 
d_ cau- custom-tailored smartness for your win- 
; which J} dows and walls. Today you can have it 
lose to 


for your floors, too. No matter what the 





curves ; 
proach- size and shape of your room,an Armstrong 
ere ere Floor of the correct color and design can 
quality be quickly and permanently laid in place. 
* pa First, as in'selecting draperies, you de- 
be rich, cide on just the pattern and color that will 
ey came look best. Then, without bother and up- 
ich, and set to you, local expert Armstrong floor 
wis oh layers will measure your floor, carefully 
The # cut it, and fit it so expertly that it is really 
ture re- built-right-in. 
to me The result is a smooth, practically one- - 
sues are . 
ere piece surface—a modern floor that keeps 
ply the clean with very little attention, that never 
when 0¢- shows tracks of wear, that is easy and 
it, and quiet to walk on. 
ect hin- 9 
‘tacks ¢ The cost, even for a modern two-color 
jus anif@m border effect, is but little more than you 
yf course, pay to properly restore old, worn-out 
d in th} floors. Yet your brand-new Armstrong 
a ,« Floor will keep its original beauty, its trim 
that he appearance, for years of constant service. 
ife — The next time you are shopping for 
_— draperies or other furnishings for a room 
shows mg YOu are about to decorate, spend a few 
nipulating moments looking at the many new 
but he Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor designs. 
na You can see them, natural marble effects, 
ou kner} two-toned Jaspés, plain colors, and the 
that they newest Armstrong Floor creation—Em- 


5? writing bossed ‘Tile Inlaids—at all good depart- 











~~ ment, furniture, and linoleum stores near 
onderfulymm YOUthome. The merchant will tell you how 
ng of hilum little it costs to install the design you like. 


keen, bil 

























e scholats 

ae oe i spy a An Armstrong Floor built-in to fit the room, Marble Inlaid Design No. 90, with double border of tan and black 

"He is Design No. 295 AARNE NARI AERA SONNE eR OTE a 

work. Hazel Dell Brown offers you her new t 9 f also brings you an offer of the author’s 
a, a q book, “The Attractive Home— How Armstrongs free service. Just enclose with your 
nes of fi request 10 cents in stamps to cover 


to Plan Its Decoration.” . 
Mrs. Brown’s practical suggestions Linoleum mailing costs. (Canada, 20 pig, 






few for planning your house beautiful are cents.) Address Armstrong ‘iacte * 
—— r Bove — Another * illustrated in full colors. Her “Deco- Floors Cork Company, Linoleem “Se** 
t will ta * Pea Pid ay rator’s Data Sheet” will help you plan deh Division, 303 Lincoln Ave., 

g hand ble Inlaid No, 84 your decoration. This 32-page book for every room in Me house — {ancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Her lovely hands finished a dozen 
tasks before she dressed for tea, but 
they confess nothing because she 
uses Ivory whenever she uses soap. 
































WITH HOME-KEEPING AHEAD - 
how can she protect the Loveliness. of her 
hands and face ? 


Her very-first ““own"" party. siace her wedding! 
What a thrill there is in it for this girl who 
has dreamed of the day- when she should 
welcome her friends as a hostess in her own 
right—in her own charming home! 

“Lovelier than ever,’’ say her classmates 
who are even yet stirred by the memory of 
her triumph as charming Rosalind in the col- 
lege play. ~ | 


But among their many memories of her, the’ 


most vivid of all,. perhaps, is the velvety 
beauty: of her’skin. And’her confident smile 
that day when, after insistent questioning, 
she revealed her simple beauty treatment: 

“Ivory Soap and water twice a day, and a 
little cold cream,”’ she had said. 

And this is still her beauty treatment. 

But what about her hands, now soexquisitely 
smooth and white? Are their youthfulness 


and loveliness imperiled by the new duties 
before them? 


If we could talk with owners of such hands, . 
we should like to say something like this: . 


To keep the hands of youth. 


‘In this life which spreads so enchantingly 
before you, your hands will not only lift 
_ gleaming silver at tea, and dispense hospital- 
ity at candle-lit dinner parties, but they will: 


also lavish care upon all the precious treasures 


which have so suddenly become your own. | 
In doing this, they will busy themselves with. 


soap and water in a°dozen ways during your 


“home-keeping -hours, even though you may . 


have capable assistants to help you. 


“Do you realize that the kind of soap they 
touch determines whether your hands will 
keep the smoothness and whiteness of youth, 
or Jose it? 


“Will you let us give you a precious bit of 
information which has protected lovely hands 
for millions of other women?— 


Hands that cherish Spanish glass or 
gay modern china are as safe in Ivory 
suds as the precious plate itself. 


“If you will guard your hands by using 
Ivory in every task which requires soap, yout 
hands will meet every social occasion with 
pride and confidence. 


Ivory for every task 
where hands touch soap 


_ “For with all its purity and kindness at! 


creamy whiteness, Ivory is a thorough so# 


‘and an economical soap—for your preciow 
‘silver and glass and china; for your delicat 
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Feminine hands can 
say such pleasant 
things with gracious 
confidence when they 
are smooth and white 
and gently cared for. 
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lingerie and linens—for every purpose where 
soap is needed in your home. 


“When you wash anything with Ivory, 
your hands get an Ivory bath—and Ivory 


baths, however frequent, can do your hands 
no harm.” 


A form of Ivory for every purpose 


Guest Ivory —the dainty blue-wrapped cake, 
especially for your face and hands. Bath 
Ivory—the medium-sized cake for general 
toilet and bath use. Household Ivory—the 
big cake which protects delicate hands in 


household tasks. Ivory Flakes—sheer, feathery 
flakes of genuine Ivory, for quick wash- 
bowl laundering of delicate fabrics. 


Free — A little book on Charm. What kind 
of care for different complexions? Figures? 


Hair? The “why” of wrinkles. Which cos-- 
metics for different skins? A dainty little 

book—On the Art of Being Charming—answers 

many questions like these and is free. Simply 

send a post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 

14-CF, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 


99 44/199°/, pure - It floats 
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how can she protect the Loveliness of her 
hands and face ? 


“If you will guard your hands by using 
Ivory in every task which requires soap, your 
hands will meet every social occasion with 
pride and confidence. 


Her very-first “own’ * party. since her wedding! 
What a thrill there is in it for this girl who 
has dreamed of the day- when she should 
welcome her friends as a hostess in her own 
right—in her own charming home! 
“Lovelier than ever,’’ say her classmates 
who are even yet stirred by the memory of 
her ttiutnph as charming Rosalind in the col- 


If we could talk with owners of such hands; 


we should like to say something like this: . 


To keep the hands of youth. 


“In this life which spreads. sO enchantingly 
before you, your hands will not only lift 
_ gleaming silver at tea, and’ dispense hospital- 
ity at candle-lit dinner parties, but they will: 
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lingerie and linens—for every purpose where 
soap is needed in your home. 

“When you wash anything with Ivory, 
your hands get an Ivory bath—and Ivory 
baths, however frequent, can do your hands 
no harm.” 


A form of Ivory for every purpose 


Guest Ivory—the dainty blue-wrapped cake, 
especially for your face and hands. Bath 
Ivory—the medium-sized cake for general 
toilet and bath use. Household Ivory—the 
big cake which protects delicate hands in 








household tasks. Ivory Flakes—sheer, feathery 
flakes of genuine Ivory, for quick wash- 
bowl laundering of delicate fabrics. 


Free — A little book on Charm. What kind 
of care for different complexions? Figures? 
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Hair? The ‘“‘why”’ of wrinkles. Which cos-- 
metics for different skins? A dainty little 
book—0On the Art of Being Charming—answets 
many questions like these and is free. Simply 
send a post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 
14-CF, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 


99 441/100°/5 pure It floats 
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Let Chipso do the Mend work of washday 


Soak clothes to loosen dirt — the rest is easy 


The right kind of soap can do far more towards 
lightening washday work than many women let 
it do now. 

Clothes washing 1s a double task: It is a dirt- 
loosening task—It is a dirt-removing task. 

Before dirt can be removed it has to be loosened. 
[f it is thoroughly loosened, removing it is simple, 
casy and quick by any method. Soaking in rich 
modern soapsuds loosens dirt thoroughly without work! 

Yes, the old-fashioned rubbing method loosens 
and removes dirt, but think of the hours it takes. 
Think of the drudgery of it. Think how hard it is 
on the clothes. 

If you will let the soap do the hard dirt-loosen- 
ing work, you will save those hours, that drudg- 
ery, those clothes. 

Modern soap in the form of warm suds, if left 
to work by itself, penetrates the fabric, dissolves 
and Joosens the dirt. Then you can remove the dirt 
by squeezing the suds through the fabric (the 


Soaks clothes clean 


quickest and easiest way), or by rubbing on a 
board (with much less than usual effort), or by 
boiling (without danger of setting the dirt and 
making your clothes gray), or by running your 
washing machine (with a saving in power and 


wear). 
Takes drudgery out of dishwashing, too 


Just as soaking with soap lightens clothes-wash- 
ing, it also lightens dishwashing. Soap dissolves 


QUICK SUDS 
- at the touch 
of hot water 








grease. Soap-dissolved grease comes off dishes 
quickly without rubbing. Let dishes soak in hot 
suds for a few minutes—then you will scarcely 
need to rub them at all, and this saves time, work 
and your hands. 

Note: Soaking depends upon the right kind of 
suds. You should have a soap that makes rich 
suds quickly. Suds that are fast-working, yet 
safe. Chipso, the remarkable new economical 
flaked soap, dissolves at the touch of hot water 
and makes instant safe suds while the water is 
running. A large package of Chipso takes care of 
from 4 to 6 family washings, or dishwashing for 
a full month. Chipso is the ideal soap for all 
soaking. 


Frée! Saving Golden Hours—‘‘How to take out 15 common 
stains . . save clothes by soaking : . lighten washday labor.” 
Problems like these, together with the newest laundry methods, 
are discussed in a free booklet, Saving Golden Hours. Send 3 
post card to Dept.CM-3,Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dishes in 1% less time 





The most amazing success in the history of household soap 


— 
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“‘The brothers quarreled fiercely in the town of Ehrenberg, and then came the bitter fight at Picacho’? 







Che West's great novelist finds in a woman’s 


unquestioning love the theme for his 


HE canyon, with 
its gleaming walls, 


dark as ebony on 


the shady side, gold 
where the desert sun 
burned, afforded some 


relief from the heat, if 

not from the sight of the 

infernal endless sand— 

sand blowing, shifting, heaving like billows of a silver 
sea, rolling away dune after dune, rising in steps, 
beautiful, mystic, beckoning toward the cool blue 
heights—stairs of sand, treacherous and alluring. 

Ruth Virey settled back in the wagon seat and 
dragged her gaze from that canyon gateway, through 
which the desert seemed to mock her. 

Old Butch, the mule on the right, had balked. 
After thirty miles of travel he had become as im- 
movable as the cliff of rock. Ruth had heard he was 
noted for balking, at strange times and places. He 
drooped now beside his mate, weary, sand-laden, obsti- 
nately set in his tracks. 

The young man, Ruth’s companion, had evidently 
abandoned any hope cf starting the mule. He had coaxed, 
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pulled and beaten, all to no avail. Then he had flung him- 
self down in the shade, where he now sat wiping his wet 


brown face, and pushing back his long damp hair with ner- 


vous hand. A radiance had faded from that youthful face. 


SAND 


“Hal Stone, do you mean we are stuck here?” re- 


peated Ruth, this time 
sharply. 

“Well, I guess, for to- 
day anyhow,” he replied, 
grimly. “Old Butch won’t 
budge till he gets ready.” 

“How far have we 
come?” she went on, 
quickening. 

“I’m not sure. Maybe thirty miles.” 4 

“Tf so we’re still ten miles from the Indian settle- 
ment where you said we could stay all night?” 

“Ves, about that, I guess,” he returned, avoiding 
her steady gaze. 

“And from there, two days more to San Diego?” 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“Yes, you did,” she flashed. 

“Well, since you ran off with me—of your own 
free will—what difference does it make, whether it’s 

two miles or ten?” he retorted, defiantly. 

“That depends on you,” she rejoined, gravely. “What 
are you going to do?” : 

“What do you want to do?” 

“TI won’t go back. Can’t we walk on to the Indian 
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settlement? We’re not so tired we can’t do that easily.” 

“No. It’s too late in the day. The cursed sand is still 
blowing. After dark I’d not be sure of the road.” 

“What can we do?” she asked, after a long pause. 

“Stay here till old Butch wants to move. We've water, 
food, blankets. We can make out quite well.” 

“I did not expect to camp out with you—alone, on the 
desert,” declared Ruth. 

“What did you expect?” he asked, almost harshly. 

“God only knows. I never thought of anything except 
to get away from that awful hole—and from him.” 

Stone rose to approach her and lean over the front 
wheel. 

“Well, you’ve gotten away, and you won’t go back. 
Isn’t it about time now to think of me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean, Ruth Larey. You let me 
make love to you—kiss you,” he burst out. ‘You said 
you would love me. You’ve run away with me.” 

“T know, Hal,” she returned, contritely, reaching out 
as if to give him her hand again. “I’m to blame. But 
can’t you see it with my eyes? You happened along. I 
was lonely, sick of the desert, distracted. I—I think I 
did love you. And I was certainly glad to run off with 
you. But I never would have—if I’d suspected you'd be 
so selfish and swift in—in your demands.” Sal 

“Humph! you’re a funny woman,” he said, with aint 
sarcasm. “Lead a fellow to risk his hide by eloping’ ith 
you—then flout him when he wants what he had aifight 
to expect.” 

Ruth’s self-reproach, that had prompted her toward 
warmth, suffered an eclipse. This estapade of hers, which 
had promised deliverance, began to take on another 
aspect. She had thought to escape the desert, as she had 
yearned to for years, but the desert had betrayed her. 
Dare she go farther with this young man, whom she had 
known only a few weeks, and therefore not at all? Could 
she force herself to return to Lost Lake? Almost any- 
thing would be preferable. Remembrance of the freight- 
ing post in its ghastly setting, and the man she hated and 
feared roused such revulsion that she shook. 

Meanwhile Stone lifted the canteens and baskets, and 
a roll of blankets out of the wagon, and carried them 
to a flat rock at the base of the shaded cliff. Then he re- 


turned to help her out of the high-wheeled vehicle. 

Ruth stood up, and leaned to reach his hands, intend- 
ing to jump down, but he pulled her, and she stumbled 
on the wheel and fell into his arms. Thén he swung her 
away toward the cliff, unmindful of the undignified dis- 
array of her apparel. 

“Put me down,” she commanded. 

Not only did he not comply with her demand but he 
clasped her close and bent low, trying to kiss her*lips. 
Ruth, suddenly furious, beat at him, and wrestled so 
effectively that his kisses -fell upon her neck and: hair.- 
She had to fight then to free herself. 

“T—thought--you were—a gentleman,” 
breathless r 

Stone alge and spread wide his hands. The heat 
died out of fim face. 

“T don’t kriow that it matters,” he said. “Here we are. 
It'll be fine if you kick like a lassoed jack- — every 
time I touch you.’ 

Ruth smoothed her dishevelled hair ond ‘qaiments, 
striving the while to hold her tongue. She had gotten her- 
self into a dilemma from which it would take a woman’s 
wit to extricate her. 

“T’ll see if I can find some wood to start a fire,” he 
added, and strode down the canyon. 

Ruth sank upon the roll of blankets, conscious of 
weariness and disgust, and a miserable sense of the re- 
turn of the very bitterness and futility that had be- 
trayed her to this step. Whatever she had felt for this boy 
had vanished, even the regret. Again, for the hundredth 
time, it seemed, she had mistaken something for love— 
love that she yearned for and which she needed'so greatly. 
She blamed the interminable four years of frititless life 
at a barren desert water-hole for the vacillation and 
desperation which had all but ruined her. 

“T swore I’d run away from it all and never go back,” 
she mused, broodingly. “But already I see . . . . it;was 
wicked of me to desert Grandfather. He needs me. Long 
ago, but for me, he’d have been at the mercy of Guerd 
Larey and that scar-faced Collishaw . . . . It’ll be‘best 
to go back, though I hate it so . . . . Oh, if I could 


she criéd, i 


only give up and not care. But neither Mother nor I 
was born to stand this awful desert life. It takes peace 
of soul—sacrifice—strength in God—qualities,, 


alas! I 
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never had. And Mother, she—she found an unmarked 
grave in Death Valley. Oh, what will become of me!” 
Presently she became aware of Stone’s return. He 
carried a scant bundle of sticks. 
“Tears, eh?” he queried, with hard blue eyes on her 
face. “I didn’t know you could cry. I sure am flattered.” 
“My tears are not for you,” rejoined Ruth, dispirit- 
edly. 
“Nor your smiles and kisses, I gather,” he flared 
=. “Well, we’ll have it out right here, before old 

utch makes up his mind to move.’ 4 

“Hal, we don’t need to have it out—whatever you 
mean by that,” returned Ruth. “For I’m not going on 
with it.” 

“What?” he demanded, harshly, throwing down the 
sticks. 

“We'll not go any further. You can take me home.” 

“Take you home . . . .. Go sneaking back to Lost 

Lake for Guerd Larey to make a sieve out of me with 

bullets. Ha, senora, I see myself taking you!” 

“Guerd will believe me when I tell him I was solely 
to blame.” 

“What difference would that make to him? He’d kill 
me for taking you off, just the same.” 

Ruth reflected that it was likely Larey would not be 
influenced by her in the slightest, except on terms to 
which she would not surrender. 

“T shall go back alone,”;shé announced. 

“How, may I ask?” he queried. 

“T’ll walk.” 

“Walk! When? You’d lose your way at night, and by 
day you'd fall on the hot sand and die. Haven’t your 
four years of desert life—which you rave about—taught 
you that much? No, Ruth Larey, you'll go on with me. 
It’s too late.” 

“Tt is never too late. That is why I have fought and 
fought. I shall walk back, Hal.” 

“Ruth, you’d risk your life rather than get out of this 
inferno with me?” he asked, with poignant amaze. 

“T’d lose my life before I’d go,” she returned: 

“Why for God’s sake?” he went on, hoarsely. 

“You compel me to face the reality of such a step,” 
she said, earnestly. “I think I have labored under a 
dream. I dreamed of you as a [Turn to page 113] 


“Your mother bade me seek you, find you, and save you from such a fate as hers had been’’ 
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CJHE GREAT PEAC 


Tier letter flut- 
tered from 
Mrs. Foster’s 
unsteady hand and 
fell among the breakfast dishes 
as she turned tragic eyes on her 
husband, placidly drinking coffee. 
“Oh, Fred! Listen to this.” 
Frederick Foster knew the tone. It 
meant that “Addie” was on the edge of 
her nerves—a condition very frequent of 
late and which he regarded with genuine 
sympathy, for Addie had never heretofore 
been one to complain. He put down his 
newspaper and glanced at her with con- 
cern for her very obvious agitation. 
“What’s up now? What’s upset you?” 
“Barbara’s coming—Mary’s daughter, 
you know—for a visit! And right now!” 
Foster frowned. It was a bad time for anyone to come 
for a visit. Only the day before old Doctor Desmond 
had prescribed a complete rest cure for Addie. 
Recalling this, Foster’s lips set. His middle-aged wife 
was the sun of his life, for he and she were childless. 
“Maybe this is only another flash in the pan,” he hope- 
fully suggested. Barbara, his wife’s eighteen-year-old 
niece, had several times suggested a visit but had never 
got ‘round to making one—always had some good excuse. 
“No, it’s the real thing.” Mrs. Foster, already ashamed 
of her little outburst, had retrieved the letter and was 
glancing over it more composedly. “She’s visiting in 
New York now. She’s been there for a week. I guess 
from what she says that she’s been pretty gay! and she 
says she’s coming for a rest. She’s been to a lot of late 


Only a scientist could discover 
the heart of this very 


modern butterfly 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


dances. She says all she wants is a quiet week and a nice 
visit with us. I guess it’ll be all right with us here, too.” 

“Of course it will,” Foster heartily agreed. “You go 
right ahead with your rest cure. Perhaps Barbara will 
read aloud to you and sing to us in the evenings.” A 
pleasant domestic picture rose before him. “Didn’t some 
one say she sings?” 

“Yes, Mary says she has a nice voice. I'll be glad to 
see the child again. She was ten—wasn’t she?—when she 
was here last, eight years ago, and such a quiet little 
mouse. It will be nice to have her. I guess I’m not so 
done up yet that I can’t have my sister’s only child come 
to me for a week—especially when she wants a rest. It’s 
a good thing she does. There isn’t much to amuse a girl 
in this town. And there isn’t an eligible young man in- 


side twenty miles.” 

Mr. Foster drop- 

ped his napkin, rose, 

and bent over his 

wife for the good-by kiss he 

never forgot. ‘““When’s she com- 
ing? Does she give a date?” 

“Today. That’s what startled 
me—it’s such short notice. She’il reach 
Springfield on the four-forty train, and of 
course you'll have to go over there and 
meet her. She says Mary wrote her we'd 
do that to save her the long wait for the 
local, so we really ought to meet her.” 

“Gee Whiz, that’s awkward! I have an 
appointment. However, I'll manage it,” 
Foster briskly added, as his Addie’s ex- 
pression grew tense again—‘unless John 
would meet the train,” he ended without 
hope. John wasn’t to be depended on much for errands. 

“That isn’t to be thought of. John would ditch the car 
on the way there or coming back. He’s getting more 
absent-minded every day. I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with that boy.” 

“He’s a genius—that’s what’s the matter with him. 
He'll be the leading entomologist of this country in ten 
or fifteen years,” Foster spoke rather shortly, resenting 
the criticism of the nephew of whom he was so proud. His 
wife sighed. Young Foster was the only bone of conten- 
tion between them. 

“T can’t see that he troubles us much,” her husband 
reminded her. “We don’t see him for days at a time. He’s 
out in the woods and fields, or writing his book.” 

“His bugs and beetles trouble me, and his study is a 
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sight. That’s what worries me. And he’s so absent- 
minded! Really, Fred, you ought to speak to him.” 

Foster held up his hand good-humoredly, but firmly. 

“Don’t let’s get started on poor John. If we can believe 
half Professor Adams says—and Adams is one of our 
leading authorities—we’ll be showing tourists John’s 
study some day, as a sort of shrine.” 

“I’d hate to have anyone see it now. And entomolo- 
gists don’t set the world on fire,” his helpmate ruthlessly 
pointed out. “Still, I suppose there have to be some of 
them on the earth.” 

The interview ended with this handsome concession. 
Neither husband nor wife had wasted breath pointing 
out the obvious fact that while a normal young nephew 
in the house could have been counted on to help in the 
amusement of the coming guest, John Foster would be 
worse than useless as an aid. 

“Don’t worry. I’ll meet the train,” Foster said. “‘That’ll 
bring us home before six. Can you lie down in the mean- 
time?” 

“T think I will, soon’s I’ve made some of my almond 
cookies and an extra cake. Barbara will want sweet 
things.” 

When her husband had left the house its mistress 
walked through the main hall toward the staircase, and 





as she passed the door of John’s study she opened it and 
glanced in, with something of the shuddering fascination 
of Bluebeard’s wife. Would: it be as bad as usual—or 
would it be worse? It was a little worse. She crossed the 
threshold with a sound that was like a groan. It was 
awful to have such a room in her otherwise spotless 
house. Untidiness was Adeline Foster’s béte noir, and 
here was the last word in disorder. When she could en- 
dure the general effect no longer she crossed the room 
and studied the exquisite order of John’s specimen cases. 
How they could be so perfect and everything else so 
messy she could never understand. Privately she felt that 
John Foster’s study was the cross in life that would 
win her crown. 

Her first impression of Barbara, when the girl fluttered 
into the hall at quarter of six that evening, followed by 
a smiling uncle, was that her niece had not changed much. 
The ten-year-old child had been small and superbly 
straight, with ash-blonde hair, vividly blue eyes, enchant- 
ing dimples, and an engaging friendliness of manner. The 
young person who threw both arms around “Aunt 
Addie’s” plump neck and kissed her warmly had all these 
charms, added to a taking little air of poise and sophisti- 
cation. She was exquisitely dressed, and she radiated care- 
free youth from her blonde bob to her shining slippers. 
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Aunt Addie took her upstairs, explaining that there 
was more than half an hour to dress for supper. “It’s 
supper here, you know, not dinner,” she added smilingly, 
“But you won’t mind that for a change.” 

“Tl love it.” 

She tucked Aunt Addie into a chair by a window and 
chatted on as she ran back and forth between the bed- 
room and the adjoining bathroom. She answered ques. 
tions about her mother, about her New York visit. She 
had graduated at a finishing school the year before. No, 
she wasn’t going to college. Father and mother wanted 
her at home. Was she keeping up her singing? Oh, yes, 
she sang a lot. Aunt Addie nodded approvingly. She 
watched the exquisite little thing fluff up her blonde bob, 
touch up her mouth with a lipstick, add a bit of rouge, 
deepen the lines of her delicate eyebrows. All the girls 
did that now, of course. The bell of the telephone ex. 
tension in the upper hall rang compellingly. 

“It may be for me,” Barbara suggested. “Jack Storey’s 
sister Jean said he might call me up. He’s at Hammond 
College, you know. That’s only thirty miles from here, 
isn’t it? How simply heavenly to have the telephone s0 
close. May I answer?” 

She hurried to’ the instrument without waiting for a 
reply and Aunt Addie listened smilingly to her gay 
young voice. 

“Ves. Yes. I just got here. Well, I'll 
say you didn’t waste any time. Really? 











“I'm crazy about brains and genius,” she gurgled 








How perfectly ‘scrumptious! Why I'd 
simply love it, of course. So nice of you 
0 SE Me ss <” 

She hurried back into her bedroom. “It 
was Jack Storey,” she told her hostess, 
“He’s graduating next week and he’s pretty 
busy, but he said he’d like to drive over 
tonight in his automobile and bring a few 
friends to welcome me.” 

Aunt Addie beamed, scenting a ro- 
mance. This must be the young man! 

“That will be delightful, dear. How 
many friends will he bring?” 

Barbara was vague. 

“As many as the car will hold, I sup- 
pose. They usually do. But I don’t know 
whether he has a roadster or a sedan.” 

The telephone bell rang again and Bar- 
bara hurried to it. 

“That may be Vi Hall in New York,” 
she explained. “It is,” she called a mo- 
ment later, when she had taken down the 
receiver. Her exuberant young voice rose 
delightedly. 

“Angel! How sweet of you! And she’s 
only forty miles from here! How simply 
soul satisfying! Listen, Vi, could you get 
her on the telephone and ask her to motor 
over here this evening. It will be a divine 
ride, and Jack Storey is bringing some 
suitors. For a year I’ve been crazy to 
meet him, so Jean wrote him that I was 
going to be here and ordered him into 
action. Tell your pal—what did you say 
her name was? Mildred Crane? All right, 
tell Mildred to bring as many as she wants. 
Don’t trouble to ring back. I'll expect 
them.” 

Aunt Addie gasped. Her little bubble of 
romance had burst. These young folks who 
were coming were entire strangers—friends 
of Barbara’s friends. 

Barbara finished dressing and fluttered 
across the room to kiss her aunt. Her 
gown was lovely. 

“Too bad we aren’t going to have a 
quiet evening,” she said—“just you and 
I and Uncle Fred. But Vi is so anxious for 
me to meet Mildred Crane. And I prom- 
ised Jean Storey that this time I wouldn't 
let anything keep me from meeting Jack. 
We’ve just missed each other twice this 
year, when we were both in New York.” 

“You'll want some refreshments, won’t 
you, my dear?” 

[Turn to 
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CJ/HE PEARL 
DOWRY 


Back in Paris the 
man with the black patch 
finds adventure woven 
in the strands of a 


pearl necklace 


one eye and a cheerful smile crinkling the other, 

sauntered through the revolving doors of the 
Café de Paris, and stood for a moment eyeing the bril- 
liant picture of the crowded restaurant, and humming 
the dance tune played by the band. The roving glance 
of his gay cobalt eye came finally to rest on the genial 
features of the maitre d’hotel who had bustled forward 
to receive him. 

The man with the black patch surrendered his hat and 
gloves to an attendant, adjusted his black butterfly tie, 
and dealt with Henri’s question by indicating a table on 
the edge of the dance floor, at which a distinguished 
looking man with thick silvery hair and a capable clean 
shaven face was entertaining a girl of distinctive beauty 
whose shingled black hair gleamed bluely against the 
white panelled background. 

“Henri,” he remarked, “I’ve an idea that table is the 
best in the room.” 

Henri smiled appreciatively. 

“It is indeed an excellent table,’ he agreed, “but I 
fear Milord might not be welcome. Now just away on 
the left there is a small—” 

“Listen, Henri,” interrupted the man with the black 
patch, “there is a soulful ballad called ‘Honey, I could 
never love anyone like I’m lovin’ you,’ or words to that 
effect. Give my compliments to the bandmaster and 
tell him to produce it with enthusiasm in about ten min- 
utes’ time.” Then he moved gaily across the floor to the 
table which had secured his interest. 

The girl was the first to look up. The sudden break in 
the sentence she was uttering caused her companion to 
do likewise. In curiously pregnant silence they stared 
at the figure in front of them, black patched,. gay and 
debonair, his blue eye gleaming luminously and vividly 
in his burnt brown face. 

“Can you beat it?” he asked, “I trickle in here for a 
quiet dig at the bosom of a caviare an’ a glimpse at the 
gels—all lonely an’ neglected sort of thing—and I find 
my long lost family waiting for me all dressed up an’ 
respectable but horribly sober. How are you all and 
why here?” 

A sudden 
glow warmed 


A BROWN faced man with a black silk patch over 





the cool grey eyes of 
the girl and_ she 
laughed. But the fea- 
tures of her host re- 
mained impassive as 
he remarked reflec- 
tively: 

“It is occurring to 
me that I may have 
committed a strategic 
error in not putting 
a stop to your habit 
of trickling. Lethal 
methods sometimes 
have their advan- 
tages.” 

“Don’t for Heav- 
en’s sake say things 
like that, Doctor, till 
I’ve had at least three 
cocktails,” protested 
the man with the 
black patch. “You know I’m delicate. Besides I seem to 
have heard somethin’ of the sort already this evenin’. 
Gladise—” bending over the girl’s hand—‘‘you look more 
wonderful than ever’—and with an ecstatic sniff—‘‘you 
smell—like the same old violet.” 

“You are as foolish as ever,’ Gladise commented, “but 
you might as well sit down. Don’t you think so, Father?” 

“By all means,” agreed the Doctor. “Having regis- 
tered my views, there’s no reason why we shouldn’t in- 
dulge in a litle polite conversation. There is a chair, 
Dancing Even—also a waiter.” 

“Thanks,” said the man with the black patch gaily. 
“You must have been expectin’ me after all. Alfonso” — 
to an interrogative waiter—‘I’ll commence with a tame 
olive immersed in a high velocity Martini, an’ discuss 
the ration question with you later. Well, Gladise an’ 
Doctor, this is priceless what! makes me feel like a dog 
with two tails.” 

Gladise answered: ‘‘Don’t congratulate yourself pre- 
maturely, Captain Even. That is Charles’ chair. We are 
expecting him any minute, and as far as I remember 
you don’t get on very well together.” 

Dancing Even smiled ruefully and said: 
“That’s a bit of a blow of course. Dear old 
Funeral Face always gets so frightfully annoyed 
with me when you are around, Darling Thing. 
I’m sure he goes home an’ grits his teeth an’ 
strop§jhis safety razor whenever he sees you 
reposin’ against my manly bosom to music.” 

“@harles’ annoyance with you, my friend, 
was based on more adequate grounds,” re- 
marked the Doctor drily. “But the point is 
that this is not a Rotary meeting and I have 
private business to discuss with Charles when 
he arrives. In the meantime—” 

“Oh, don’t worry. That’s quite all right, Doctor,” in- 
terrupted Even with a cheerful smile. “Don’t let that 
worry you. As for me, I’m simply gaspin’ for a stagger 
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“What are you doing in Paris?” he demanded evenly 


By Frank E. Verney 


ILLUSTRATED BY DALTON STEVENS 


round the parquet with Gladise, an’ I know she is. So 
you'll have lots of opportunity to improve Charles’ mind 
durin’ the evenin’; an’ in any case Charles will be late.” 

Gladise shot a swift glance at him and ceased crum- 
bling her roll, and the Doctor’s eyes narrowed slightly. 

“Have you seen Charles?” asked Gladise. 

Even sipped his cocktail with satisfaction and an- 
swered: “Absolutely, Dear Heart. Had a jolly good look 
at him in fact—in two positions—the erect an’ haughty, 
an’ the prone an’ peevish. Interestin’ feller, Charles. But 
talkin’ about dancin,’ Gladise, d’you know that—” 

“We are not talking about dancing at the moment,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘we are talking about Charles.” 

“Dash it all, so we are. Charles an’ the giddy goat. 
Well, you see he skidded on a carpet in my suite at 
Claridge’s, an’ bumped his head on a section of the 
central heating system. That’s the worst of these pol- 
ished floors.” 

“So Charles skidded on a carpet in your suite, did 
he?” commented the Doctor. “What was he doing in 
your suite?” 

Dancing Even’s gay blue eye flickered at the question 
and the tone, but he answered lightly: “Oh, he was just 
tellin’ me he didn’t like my face an’ a few things of 
that sort, an’ takin’ a kindly interest in my health. By 
the way, Doctor, you really shouldn’t let your chief of 
staff carry that nasty lookin’ gun of his when he pays a 
social call. It’s not done.” 

“Where is Charles now?” inquired Gladise. 

“Well, he wasn’t very confidential when he left me. 
He was what you might call moody an’ reserved. He 
didn’t say where he was makin’ for, but I imagine he 
went home to powder his nose an’ hire a bit of stick- 
ing-plaster from the village pharmacie.” 

The Doctor leaned his elbow on the table, placed 2 
capable hand beneath a square chin and fixed the glance 
of a pair of steel grey eyes on his frivolous neighbor. 

“What are you doing in Paris?” [Turn to page 110] 























































HIS is a time when all social institutions are chal- 
lenged: they must show reason for existence, or 
cease to exist. Among the most emphatic of these 

challenges is that directed against marriage and the 
family. The proposal of Judge Lindsey for legalizing 
companionate marriages “with the right to divorce by 
mutual consent,” has brought this challenge into the 
center of attention. This would facilitate temporary 
unions; facilitate frequent change of partners. What 
grounds for existence has monogamous marriage—life- 
long marriage with a single mate? How does it happen 
that a man and a number of other organisms have 
adopted this as the solution of one of the chief problems 
of life? Some other animals have adopted the plan of 
temporary marriages, lasting for but a season or a year. 
Others have a system of temporary or permanent mar- 
riage of one male with several females. Still others have 
totally abandoned the plan of marriage and the family 
and adopted that of having the children cared for by the 
state, by society as a whole. And in some there is noth- 
ing that resembles marriage. Are any of these other plans 
better adapted to man than lifelong marriage? 

The reason for the following of different systems by 
different organisms lies in their diverse needs and diverse 
functions. Some of the lower organisms live in so simple 
a way as to require nothing resembling marriage or the 
family. They reproduce by throwing out great numbers 
of germs, into the air or water. Though most of these 
are lost, a few unite and produce offspring which develop 
quite independently of the parents. This system is fol- 
lowed by many water animals and by some plants. 

But as life becomes more complex, so haphazard a plan 
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MARRIAGE~ A TRIAL? 


The MAN~a famous Scientist 
Dr Ft. 8. Jennings 


Professor of Biology, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Do 
“till Death do us part” variety — is too 


you believe that marriage —~ the 


old fashioned, too natural a part of our 
lives to be changed by any transient 
revolt? Do you believe the practice of 
companionate marriage will leave usa 
race devoid of fathers and mothers — 
without character, without strength, 
without love? Dr. Jennings, an emi- 
nent biologist, answers these and other 
questions in this searching analysis of 
one of our greatest modern problems. 


comes for many organisms when the germs produced by 
the female—the eggs—remain attached to her body even 
after they have united with the germ from the male. 
Here they receive protection and nutrition while they 
develop. This alters still further the life career of the 
female. We find in different organisms many gradations 
as to this union. In some the female carries the egg 
only till its development is slightly advanced; in others 
to a later stage, the union becoming more intimate and 
lasting. Finally this culminates in the condition found in 
the mammals, the group to which man belongs. Here 
the young is for a long time so thoroughly identified with 
the mother as to form m effect a part of her body. The 
child does not enter upon his separate life career until he 
has developed far. 

Both the mother and offspring are greatly changed by 
this long and intimate union. The entire physiology and 


will no longer work. 
Now the parents 
must mate; must 
seek and find each 


other, and this is a more difficult 

feat than most of the others that 

animals perform. It makes life 
much more complex, requiring special structures and 
functions. The student of advancing civilization finds 
that the seeking and holding of the mate becomes one of 
the chief impulses that change organisms; it is one of 
the main factors in organic evolution. 

Among other changes this brings about a difference 
between the two individuals that mate; the difference of 
the sexes. One of the mates actively seeks the other, and 
carries minute active germs; we call this the male. The 
other, the female, is more passive and bears large germs 
in which food is stored up for the young. In the lowest 
organisms no such differ- 
ence between the mates is 
found. Through its ap- 
pearance the life career 
in both the mates is much 
altered, but especially that 
of the female. A large 
part of her life is taken 
up with storing food in the 
large germ cells, with 
carrying them about and 
depositing them. These 
differences constitute the 
beginning of the prob- 
lems of feminism. 

A long series of further 
changes in the same direction take place 
as organisms become more complex and fitted 
to live under more varied conditions. A stage 















mentality of the mother are greatly influenced. The man 
on the other hand is not thus altered; he retains his free- 
dom, the family consisting at first but of mother and 
children. 

But as evolution progresses the male too is drawn 
into the work of the family. This comes about through 
the powerful impulse drawing the male to the female, 
and impelling him to partake of 
her life. She is so handicapped by 
the carrying of the developing 
young that she can no longer ade- 
quately care for herself. The male 
therefore protects her and aids her 
in obtaining food. This is common 
in many classes of animals; partic- 
ularly in fishes, birds and mam- 
mals. 

Another step comes through the 
fact that the influence of the off- 
spring on the mother is not 
lost when it leaves her body. 
It continues to be an ob- 
ject of interest to her; she 
protects it, supplies it with 
food; the two share a com- 
mon life career. In different 
animals we find that many 
structures and_ instincts 
arise through this fact. 
Research shows that a great 
many insects prepare and 
store up food that the young 
shall use after [Turn to page 85) 
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A FAILURE? A CONQUEST? 


The WOMAN - a famous Wo velist 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of “K,” “Bab — A Sub-Deb,” “Twenty- 
Three and One-Half Hours’ Leave”,“Lost Ecstasy” 


Do you feel that companionate 
marriage will bring childlessness 
and disrupt the family relation- 
ship? Is marriage a woman’s game 
and is this new form a signal of 
man’s revolt against a growing 
feminism, oris it a phase of youth’s 
determinationto“liveits own life?” 
If you have wondered over these 
questions you will wish to read 
this glorious vindication of per- 
manent marriage by a noted 
novelist and a successful mother. 


HE attempt to tamper with marriage is no new 
thing. From time to time men and women, realizing 


that traditional marriage is not flawless, have sought | 


to improve upon it. Reformers in recurrent cycles have 
arisen, appealing to pure reason or to the individual’s love 
of freedom, to alter it, or to substitute various devices. 
Trial marriages. free love colonies, even religious cults 
with a sexual basis, have been among these devices. Many 
of them were sincerely formulated, but all of them have 
invariably failed. 

They have failed because traditional marriage has 
offered two things which no other device of rationality 
has secured; spiritual values and compensations which 
cannot be ignored, and the founding and subsequent 
protection of the family group. 

The family is the real unit of soci- 
ety. The family group is the highest 
achievement of civilization. Toward 
it mankind has struggled upward 
from savagery and promiscuity, and 
its preservation insures, not only the 
survival of the human race on earth, 
but the continuation of those funda- 
mental moralities with which it pro- 
tects itself. 

We have now reached once more 
the recurrent cycle. But this time, 
to the desire for freedom and the 
appeal of pure reason, we have the 
added weight of scientific argu- 
ment. And belief in the dangers 
of sex repressions and inhibitions, a 
definite cynicism as to general moral- 
ity, an equally definite intention to 
alter marriage from the sacramental to 
a more elastic form of union, have re- 
sulted in the formula of a new theory. 

This theory is that there be a pre- 
liminary stage, or some preliminary 
— to the finality of marriage for 
ife. 

Actually, however, this theory is not 
so new. Many African tribes have long 
practised it, and with no apparent bad 
results. But it is a far cry from the 
loose relaiionship of the jungle to a 















civilization where no human conduct is with- 
out its reaction on others. And this new theory 
is one of a profound and selfish individualism. 
Not that it bears this on its face. It is indeed 
a quite plausible theory; it bases its strength 
on its appeal to reasonableness; it makes much 
of “rationalization,” and the ‘profound cynicism which 
underlies it is not apparent at the first glance. 
This new theory is called companionate marriage. And 
its formula is as follows: it is “legal marriage, with legal- 
ized birth control, and with the right of 
divorce by mutual consent for childless 
couples, usually without payment of ali- 


\, mony.” 

‘4 No one doubts Judge Lindsey’s honesty 
in formulating this new and appealing 
experiment against traditional marriage. 
He sincerely believes that traditional 
marriage is a blundering failure, and that 
something must be done about it, and 
done quickly. In support, he quotes Bur- 
bank as saying that evolution can be 
“rationalized” and hastened. 

But people are plants. Social evo- 
lutions are slow. And the major premise 
on which the argument is founded is based 
on the experience of a man who 
has for many years dealt with the 
dramatic exceptions to normal 
life, normal sex relations and 
normal marriage. 

Briefly, then, Judge Lindsey’s 
contacts with men, women and 
children in his courtroom and out- 
side it have resulted in certain con- 
clusions and arguments which may 
be listed as follows: 

That traditional marriage is a 
failure, and that by ignoring this 
condition, “we are barbarously 
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and ignobly destroying the homes we talk so much about.” 

That companionate marriage is already in existence, 
that it is devised to eliminate the risks of ordinary mar- 
riage, and that those who might misuse it as trial mar- 
riage would prefer an unmarried union, and hence will 
not resort to it. 

That both youth and middle age are in revolt against 
traditional marriage, and that middle age has degenerated 
when it is moral, into what he calls “malignant virtue and 
muddle age.” 

That “society should leave to the individual a very 
large liberty to do the shocking thing, the socially revo- 
lutionary thing, if that seems right and expedient to 
them.” 

That traditional marriage is ownership, and that “any 
custom which gives two free persons the ownership of 
each other is a device of the devil.” Also that “the jeal- 
ousy tradition is a worse offense against ethics than all 
the infidelity in the world.” 

That “triangular relationships in marriage make some 
persons happy, and that such relations when the parties 
mutually agree to them, have put many a marriage on a 
psychologically stable basis.” 

That we are sex obsessed, and that conventional chas- 
tity is a hotbed for the growth of sex obsession. 

That chastity is a quality only demanded by men of 
their own women, and is exacted as a property measure, 
so they may leave their possessions to children of their 
own begetting. That it has nothing whatever io do with 
purity, that it is a “hypocritical fake,” which lacks 
spiritual reality and that it is a hotbed for sex obsessions 
and even perversions. 

That “ ‘the God-fearing’ homes, where people must not 
think what they think, are sex [Turn to page 86] 
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compare and before 
judgment, when a 
stuffed camel and a life- 
sized crucifix stood not b that 
far from each other in Y 
the Old Kent Road and 
were used for points of 
meeting, a genius called Graydon foresaw that the ad- 
vance of education and the standard of living would 
submerge all mind-marks in one mudrush of stand- 
ardized reading-matter, and created the Fictional Supply 
Syndicate to meet the demand. 

Since a few days’ work for him brought them more 
money than a week elsewhere, he drew many young 
men (some now eminent) into his employ. He bade 
them keep their eyes on the Sixpenny Dream Book, 
the Army and Navy Stores Catalogue (this for 
backgrounds as they changed) and The Hearthstone 


ie the days beyond 









Friend, a weekly publication which specialized unrival- 
edly in the domestic emotions. Yet, even so, youth 
would not be denied, and some of the collaborated love- 
talk in Passion Hath Peril, and Eva’s Lost Lovers and 
the account of the murder of the Earl in The Wickwire 
Tragedies—to name but a few masterpieces now never 
mentioned for fear of blackmail—was as good as any- 
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‘DAYSPRING MISHANDLED 


She story of a subtle revenge 


master of fiction - 


thing to which their 
authors signed their real 
names in more distin- 
guished years. 

Among the young ra- 
vens driven to roost 
awhile in Graydon’s ark, 
was James Andrew 
Manallace—a darkish, slow northerner of the type that 
does not ignite, but must be detonated. Given written 
or verbal outlines of a plot, he was useless; but, with a 
half-dozen pictures to write his story round, he could 
astonish. 

And he adored that woman who afterwards became 
the mother of Vidal Benzaquen,* and who suffered and 

died because she loved one unworthy of her. There 
was, also, among the company a mannered, fattish 


Kipling 


Rh ad a | . l : person called Alured Costerley who talked and wrote 
DY U Lar ip ing *“The Village that voted the Earth was Flat.” 
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“Swear that you'll tell her then,” said Costerley weakly. “She doesn't believe a word I say” ; ’ 5 
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Among the company was a mannered fattish person who had a gift for making people dislike him 


about “Bohemia” but was always afraid of being 
compromised by the weekly suppers at Neminaka’s 

in Hestern Square where the Syndicate work was 
apportioned, and where everyone looked out for 
himself. He, too, for a time, loved Vidal’s mother, in his 
own way. 

Now, one Saturday at Neminaka’s, Graydon, who had 
given Manallace a sheaf of prints—bought from an 
extinct children’s book called ‘“Philippa’s Queen”—on 
which to improvise, asked for the results. Manallace 
went down into his ulster-pocket, hesitated a moment 
and said the stuff had turned into poetry on his hands. 
“Bosh!” Graydon said. ““That’s what it isn’t,” the boy 
retorted. “It’s rather good.” “Then it’s no use to us.” 
Graydon laughed. “Have you brought the cuts back?” 
Manallace handed them over. There was a castle in the 
series; a knight or so in armour; an old lady in a horned 
head-dress; a young ditto, a very obvious Hebrew, a 
clerk, with pen and inkhorn, checking wine-barrels on 
a wharf; and a Crusader. On the back of one of them 
was a note, “If he doesn’t want to go, why can’t he be 
captured and held to ransom?” Graydon asked what it 
meant. “I don’t know yet. A comic opera perhaps,” said 
Manallace. Graydon, who seldom wasted time, passed 
the cuts on to some one else, advanced Manallace a 
couple of sovereigns to carry on with, as usual, at which 
Costerley was angry and would have said something un- 
pleasant but was suppressed. Half-way through supper, 
Costerley told the company that a relative had died and 
left him an independence; and he now withdrew from 
“hackwork” to follow “literature.” Generally, the Syndi- 
cate rejoiced in a comrade’s good fortune, but Coster- 
ley had gifts of waking dislike. So the news was received 
with a vote of thanks, and he went out before the end, 
and it was said, proposed to Dal Benzaquen’s mother, 
who refused him; and he did not come back. Manallace, 
who had arrived a little exalted, got so drunk before 
midnight, that a man had to stay and see him home. 
but liquor never touched him above the waist, and when 
he had slept awhile, he recited to the gas-chandelier the 
Poetry he had made out of the pictures; said that, on 
second thoughts, he would convert it into comic opera; 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


deplored the Upas-tree influence of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van; sang somewhat to illustrate his point; and—after 
some words, by the way, with a negress in yellow satin 
—was led to his rooms, expatiating on the inferiority of 
sonnet forms to sustained Spenserian stanzas. 





fd the course of a few years, Graydon’s fore- 
thought and genius were rewarded. The public 
began to read and reason upon higher planes, and 
the Syndicate made money. Later still, people 
demanded of their printed matter what they expected in 
their clothing and furniture. So, precisely as the three 
guinea hand-bag is followed in three weeks by its thir- 
teen and sevenpence ha’penny, indistinguishable sister, 
they enjoyed perfect synthetic substitutes for letters, 
art, sentiment and emotion. Graydon died, alas! before 
the Cinema-caption school came in, when, doubtless, he 
would have led the new dawn; but he left his widow 
twenty-seven thousand pounds. 

Manallace, to his own surprise, made a reputation, 
and, more important, money for Vidal’s mother when 
her husband ran away and the first symptoms of her 
paralysis showed. His line was the jocundly-sentimental 
Wardour Street brand of adventure, told in a style 
that exactly met, but never exceeded, every expectation. 

As he once said when urged to “write a book”: “I’ve 
got my label, and I’m not going to chew it off. If you 
save people thinking, you can do anything with any- 
one.” But, his books apart, he was a genuine man of let- 
ters. He rented a small cottage in the country and econ- 
omized on everything, except Vidal’s mother. 

Costerley flew higher. When his legacy freed him from 
“hackwork,” he became first a critic—in which calling 
he loyally scalped all his old associates as they came up 
—and then, marrying a little money, looked for some 
specialty which would not lay him open to too much 
criticism. Having found it (Chaucer was the prey) he 
consolidated his position before he occupied it, by his 
careful speech, his cultivated bearing, and the whispered 
words of his friends whom he had saved the trouble of 
thinking. It followed that when he published his first 
serious articles on Chaucer, all that world which is in- 
terested in Chaucer said: “This is an authority on 
Chaucer.” But, he was no imposter. He learned and knew 
his poet, and the age; and in a month-long dogfight in an 
austere literary weekly, met and mangled the recognized 
Chaucer expert of the day. He wrote two monographs, 
on the sequence of the Canterbury [Turn to page 128] 
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“J am a better doctor than you” 


HIEF! Catch thief!” 
The shout rose, spread; and Maroof el-Ansari, * 


thrusting the merchant’s purse into his baggy, 
silken breeches, ran as fast as he could through Samark- 
and’s crooked streets. He turned a corner, a second, a 
third, doubled on his tracks and finally, with the man- 
hunt crying away on the wrong trail, came out on a 
small, sunny Square sealed at the farther end by the back 
wall of the Grand Khan of High Tartary’s haughty, 
towering palace. 

At first he thought the Square deserted. But presently 
noises blent in a duet: a man’s rumbling snore and a 
donkey’s meiancholy bray; and, looking about, he saw 
an enormous Turkoman pedler squatting asleep in the 
shade of a chestnut tree, while a few feet away a tiny, 
white donkey, the fruit panniers on its pack saddle 
empty but for three large, spoiled Persian melons, was 
whinnying at the sky. 

“Sensible Turkoman!” said Maroof. 

He sat down cross-iegged, taking advantage not only 
of the shade of the tree but also of that of the pedler’s 
enormous paunch, reached into his voluminous breeches, 
and brought out a small copper tray and a bag filled with 
sand. He spread the sand on the tray, flattened it with 
his palm, and was ready for business: to read, in the 
shifting sand, the shifting fortunes of man, woman and 
child. 

For Maroof el-Ansari, besides a thief, was also a sand- 
reader; and, besides a sand-reader, was also a poet. 

Indeed there has come down to us, through the dead, 
dusty centuries, one of his quatrains, addressed to the 
girl called Mir-i-Nisa or “Sun of Womankind,” which 
begins: 


“Gold is the flame of Babylonian eyes. 
Gold is the narrow hand that tends the flowers. 
Lacking these two, O Queen of Paradise, 
What gold at all is ours?” 


As to this triple vocation, it was reasonable enough. 
For—in his own words—he had to be a thief 
since even a poet must eat and drink; and, while 
sand-reading was not very remunerative, yet, by 
predicting people’s future, he was bound to find 
out abo@t their past and present, thus gathering 
information as to their wealth, the whereabouts 
of their treasures, and a mass of similar details 
invaluable to him in his capacity as a thief. 

Pleasantly he drifted on life’s tide, satisfied 
with his lithe, strong body, his steel-gray eyes, 
and his arrogant beak of a nose—satisfied, too, 
that Allah had given him agile fingers with 
which to lift purses or twist off glistening girdle 
gem—satisfied, furthermore, that he had a be- 
guiling voice to attract customers to his sand 
tray when he gave his trade cry, as he did now, 
“T read the future! I read the future! This sand 
reveals all to me! I read the future!” 

But nobody came to consult him about busi- 


choose a rogue for 
her favors? 


By Achmed Abdullah 
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ness, or love or hate. For it was getting on toward the 
noon hour, with the bazaars shuttered and people in 
their houses, eating, then settling down for the mid-day 
siesta. 


He recalled that he had fasted since early morning. ‘ 


His stomach grumbled protestingly. Should he spend on 
food the money he had taken from the merchant’s waist- 
shawl? Not unless he absolutely had to. So he looked 
about for edibles as a sparrow might, or a squirrel. 

Suddenly a savory smell was wafted to his nostrils. 
His eyes followed the direction where his nose had 
sniffed; and there, on the broad railing of the palace 
balcony he saw three porcelain bowls heaped with steam- 
ing food, put there to cool. 

But he noticed that the balcony was high and the 
wall steep. To get up there he needed wings. “I am not 
a bird,” he laughed, “and Allah grant me many years 
before I become an angel!” 

Then an idea came to him. He led the donkey up 
against the wall. He jumped on top of the saddle, stood 
erect on it for a second, was able, with a little leap, to 
grasp the iron bracket that supported the balcony, and 
swung himself across the railing while the outraged don- 
key brayed lustily—so lustily that the Turkoman was 
roused for his sleep and sat up, rubbing his eyes. 

He saw Maroof, seemed astonished; and the latter 
decided there was only one thing to do. 

“Wah!” he yelled down. ‘What breeding be this, O 
mountain of pig’s flesh. Why do you disturb my master 
with your unmannerly snoring and your donkey’s un- 
mannerly braying? By the honor of my neck—but it is 
myself shall make you eat stick!” 

“T implore forgiveness, O pomegranate-flower!” stam- 
mered the frightened pedler. “I implore forgiveness!” 

“Forgiveness except between friends—and Allah know- 
eth you are not my friend—costs gold.” 

“T have no gold.” 

“Silver will do.” 

“Ah!” sighed the other. “It is always a poor man’s 
fate that he must grease crooked fingers.” 

“Pay—or eat stick!” replied Maroof, making as if to 
jump from the balcony. 

So the Turkoman tossed up a leath- 
ern bag filled with small coins and hur- 
ried off, followed by his ambling donkey, 
while Maroof dropped the new loot 
into his breeches to join the old and 
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Why should Fortune 


lost no time in helping him. 
self to large, well-spiced hand. 
fuls of food. 
“Life is pleasant,” he said 
to himself, chewing luxuriously, 
“and it is Spring .. . the which gives 
me a notion for a poem!” 
He had already composed the 
opening lines when he heard foot- 
steps approaching from the interior of 
the palace and, before he could climb 
back over the railing and let himself 
drop on the ground, saw a negress come 
out, with an iron stirring-ladle which 
she carried like a sceptre. 
Maroof was perplexed. But only for 
a second. If the trick had fooled the 
pedler—he thought—why should it not fool the 
cook? 

He walked up to her, took her left ear be- 
tween thumb and second finger, and twisted it 
painfully. 

“Our lord, our auspicious mas- 
ter, was right!” came his severe 
voice. 

“R-r-right . . .?” 

“Right in not 
trusting you, O 
wart! Right in 



















































“Why do you disturb my master 
with your unmannerly snoring’? 
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This insolent youth who spoke of passion 


having me taste his food before it should moisten his 
honorable gullet! Ah it is wretched—slops for a hog! 
Allah!”—here he helped himself liberally to stuffed egg- 
plant—“not enough raisins—not enough yellow pepper! 
Go away quickly and cook another mess—before I intro- 
duce my slippers to your ignoble back!” 

“T implore forgiveness, O son-of-the-world!” stammered 
the negress. “I implore forgiveness, O rose-leaf!” 

“My forgiveness is granted. But will our auspicious 
master grant you his? Of course—” smiling—“I might 
whisper a word into his ear .. .” 

“Let the word be golden—like these coins!” begged 
the cook, dropped a purse into Maroof’s hand. 

She left, and he was about to let himself down from 
the balcony. But by this time the mid-day hour of food 
and rest had passed. The bazaars were opening. People 
were beginning to cross the Square, pursuing their vari- 
ous callings. 

Again he was perplexed. Where could he turn? Where 
hide himself? 

Finally he shrugged his shoulders. “If the back door 
be closed,” he thought, “try the front door .. . this 
one!” as he entered the,palace and found himself in an 
empty hall. 

Warily he walked on through a long flight of rooms, all 
deserted. But here and there, from behind door or cur- 
tain, he heard a silken rustle, occasionally a yawn, as if 
people were still having their siesta and turning com- 
fortably on soft pillows. And by this, and by the shut- 
tered windows and the profusion of precious things, he 
knew that he was in the harem. 

“If my breeches were only large enough to hold all 
this treasure!” he thought. “What shall I take first?” 

He had already started with a gorgeous wine cup cut 
out of a single blood-red Suberian topaz when he gave a 
start. From somewhere not far away, he heard the minor 
cadences of an Indian lute and a high, melting voice 
chatiting a hymn to Doorga, the Indian goddess: 


“O Six-Armed Reverence! 
O Blessed Consort of Shiva! 
Help me, O Doorga! 


Maroof made a wry face. “A Hindu!” he said to him- 
self. “An unbeliever—cursed be they all! Still—even an 
unbeliever can be pretty—and if helping she needs, here 
is a stout Moslem lad who will turn the trick, though she 
be ten times an unbeliever—may Allah forgive me!” 

And he’ followed the sound of the chanting until he 
reached a porphyry staircase that swept down into an 
oblong room; and, leaning over the baluster, he saw 
there a girl stretched out on a couch. 

The music had stopped, but he was sure she was the 
singer. The lute still hung from her wrist by a colored 
ribbon. Her eyes were closed. Her breath came regularly. 
She seemed tight asleep. 

“Must have dozed off very suddenly!” he thought, 
tiptoeing down the stairs. 

But she was only feigning slumber—for reasons of 
her own. 

She was Mir-i-Nisa, daughter of a Rajah of Hindus- 
tan. Seven months ago she had been captured when Chen- 
giz el-Gazi, Grand Khan of High Tartary, had led his 
armies into the South, across the Himalayas, to carry 
there the might and pomp and faith of Islam. The Hindu 
Rajahs and nobles had gone to war accompanied by 
their women and children so that the latter, following 
the ancient custom, might commit suicide in case their 
lords should die; and Mir-i-Nisa had gone with her 
parents. 

She remembered how the opposing forces had clashed 


on the field of Panipat—how the war cry of the Hindus. 


had rung out; how their saffron-robed horsemen had 
galloped to the attack. She remembered the guttural war 
cry of the Tartars: “Fateh Mohammed! Here come the 
sons of the sword!” while they spurred on their lean, 
shaggy, squealing Mongol ponies. And she remembered 
her father’s death; her mother’s suicide; and how, as 
she had been about to plunge the dagger into her own 





breast, its point had been caught in the 
chain links of a bracelet. 

First she had seen the bracelet, of silver, 
studded with moonstones and turquoises; 
then the brawny arm about which it was 
clasped; then the man to whom the arm 
belonged; a Tartar Soldier, the iron vizor of 
his helmet drawn down so that she had seen 
nothing of his features except steel-gray eyes 
twinkling through the narrow slit. She had 
heard his voice: “Death comes soon enough, 
little sister. Why seek it voluntarily?” 

“My parents .. .” 

“Have found Paradise! May it be wide 
to the stepping of their feet!” 

He had tossed her dagger away; had plucked her from 
amidst the horses’ trampling feet and the sword-rimmed 
wheels of the war chariots. 

“Captive to my bow and spear!” he had said. “But 
a slave to my lord, the Khan! For such is the law of 
the Tartars. Yet—one little look at the glory of your 
face as the price of saving your life, eh?” 

He had lifted her veil; had seen her ivory white and 
very beautiful, with lips red as the champaca flower and 
eyes a deep bronze flecked with gold. 

“T love you, O mouth-of-honey!” he had exclaimed. 
“Ah—to have you and hold you I would throw a noose 
around the far stars!” 

“Poet, are you?” she had mocked. “Or soldier?” 

“Soldier only when the Khan commands. Otherwise— 
yet—a poet. Also a thief. Also a sand-reader. And since 
the thief in me cannot steal you, may not the poet in me 
be permitted to tell you that you are a light shining in 
a dark house—that, when I Gs 
look into your eyes, I see the || 
world golden and flashing i! 


with laughter—that I can H ‘ 
never forget you, though CW 
never, never you can be iii 
mine?” Bt 


And he had drawn slightly 
away from her, murmuring 
again: “A slave to my lord, 
the Kahn!” 

And in Mir-i-Nisa’s heart 
had risen a sudden, sweet 
longing for this _ insolent 
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youth who spoke of ~ 
passion—and_ touched ? 
her not. \ 

Seven months had 
passed. Perhaps he had 
forgotten. Perhaps not. 

But she knew that always it 
was the thought of him which 
made her say: “No! No!” when the Grand Khan came 
to her and told her he loved her. 

Often he told her. Told her humbly, pleadingly. For 
Chengiz el-Gazi, who would take a man’s life for the 


whim of it, did not find it in his soul to force his love 
on a woman even though she be a slave in his palace. 


Day after day he bowed before her narrow feet, heap-_ 


ing her lap with treasures, offering her his affection. 
“Everything I will give you, O small flower!” 

“Give me freedom, my lord!” 

“Everything, except freedom! Without you my life would 
be a blackened crucible.” And, with something like a break 
in his harsh voice: “Could you not love me—a little?” 

“No! No!” 

Often she prayed to Doorga for help; had prayed to 
Doorga today when she had heard Maroof’s footsteps. 
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They sounded different from the gliding tread of the 
eunuchs who were the only men allowed to enter the 
Grand Khan’s harem; and, thinking it must be the lat- 
ter, she had closed her eyes, knowing he would go away 
if he found her asleep. 


AROOF had reached her couch. He looked at her; 
recognized her. 

And there came back to him—deep in his heart it 
had never left him—the passion that had surged over his 
soul on the battlefield of Panipat; and it was as if, sud- 
denly, they were alone, he and she, alone in the palace, 
alone in Samarkand, alone in all the world. 

He bent to kiss her, but at once he straightened. Not 
very far off, he heard a Moslem priest’s droning call: 

“Prayer! Prayer! Come, all ye Faithful! Prayer is 
better than food! Prayer is better than sleep! Come, all 
ye Faithful! Bless ye God and His Prophet . . .” 

“Bless ye God and his Prophet!” chanted echoing 
voices; and a stirring and humming through all the palace 
as people rose from their siesta and prepared for the 
second half of the day with mg. and prostra- 
tions. “Prayer is better than slee 

“And life,’ thought Maroof, “is better than death, 
better than kisses—at times. Nor do I care to have 
this handsome head of mine decorate a spiked pole—in 
front of the Grand Khan’s palace gate.” 

He was about to hurry away when, obeying an im- 
pulse, he drew a bracelet from his arm and clasped it 
quickly about her wrist; and he turned just as Mir-i- 
Nisa, startled by the touch of his fingers, opened her 
eyes. 

She saw his lithe figure leap up the stairs, and momen- 
tarily she was afraid. There were always dark paiace in- 
trigues: other slaves, jealous women who might send a 
hired assassin. And the touch 
on her wrist! The chilly 
touch of metal! Perhaps 
somebody had been fright- 
ened away before he could... 

Then she saw the bracelet. 
It was of silver, studded with 
moonstones and turquoises. 
And she recognized it! 

She had seen it, the day of 
the battle of Panipat, on the 
arm of the Tartar warrior 
a: who had saved her life; who 
Py had spoken to her of love 
ll amidst the thumping of 

the kettledrums; who had 

told her he was a poet, a 

\ thief and a sand-reader .. . 

\ had vowed that he would 
never forget her... 

} He had not forgotten her. 

{ He had come back to her. 

i Here was his bracelet, in 

i i token of it—in token of the 

7 \ dangers he had risked to find 

| her! 

Her feelings might have 

been slightly different had she 

known that it was not love 

but hunger, not longing for 

her but longing for three por- 

celain bowls heaped with 

steaming food, which had 

sent Maroof into the palace, 

and finally to the side of her couch. 

But she did not know; and a cry 
of joy trembled on her lips. 

But already Maroof had disap- 
peared; speeding through empty 
rooms, coming out on a roof and 
crossing it, until at last, slipping 
through a trap door, he found him- 
self on the ceiling rafters of the 
great Peacock Mosque. Inside, be- 





‘Life—ts better than kisses?’ low him, he saw a packed mass of 


Moslems, prostrating themselves to- 

ward the East, their backs turned to 
him, their prayers rising in unison: “Bless ye God and 
His Prophet!” 

Noiselessly he slid from the rafters down one of the 
supporting marble columns, joined the congregation, 
chanting his “Bless ye God and His Prophets!” with the 
best of them, and presently, the prayer over, left sedately 
with the other worshippers. 

Fifteen minutes later he reached the house which he 
shared with Hamida, his wizen, widowed old mother. 

She greeted him shrilly. “Ah, my precious eye-of-dia- 
mond! And what did your clever, clever hands find to- 
day? Jewels? Money?” 

“Plenty of both!” he replied, spreading the loot before 
his mother’s delighted eyes. 

“Elegant!” she exclaimed. “You are a better purse- 
snatcher than your father—may he [Turn to page 106] 
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HE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


Ghe second big installment 
of the Great AbcCall Nével 


MMY, at six- 
teen, wanted 
to lift herself 


from the sordidness 

of the little street she lived in, to the heights where 
she felt she properly belonged. After a party given by a 
rich cousin, she resolved to better herself some day. 
Meantime she took a business course paid for by her 
grandmother, and snubbed as well as she could the 
boy down the street, who worked in a mill, and who 
represented the life she determined never to let her- 
self sink into. 


M85: Milburn wouldn’t hear of Emmy giving a 
party at the red-brick house on Prospect Street. 
“Why should you invite your friends to your 
grandmother’s house when you’ve a home of your 
own?” she asked when Emmy told her about Grand- 
mother Pentland’s offer. ““You’ve always had the Fri- 
day Club here, and there’s no reason on earth why 
it shouldn’t come here again. I'll make some patty- 
shells and creamed sweetbreads and the almond-fill- 
ing cake, and decorate the table with red leaves. 
Everything will be very nice. Don’t you worry.” 

“But I’ve invited the girls to Grandmother’s al- 
ready!”” Emmy wailed, “and this house is so little 
and awful. I’m ashamed of it!” 

“And I’m ashamed to hear you talk that way about 
it!” Mrs. Milburn told her with briskness. “It’s a 
very good little house—I just wish we owned it. I 
surely do. Sometimes I think I'll go and ask your 
Uncle Bill Parks for a deed to it. I wonder if he’d 
give it to me.” f 

She went upstairs and Emmy heard her go across 
her room and into the big clothes-closet that opened 
from it. 

To Mrs. Milburn that clothes-closet was a sort of 
sanctuary. When things went wrong in the little yellow 
house, she always disappeared into it, and Emmy 
knew that she prayed there—that she took her troubles 
to Someone in that close-walled little place, as she 
never took them to anybody else. “Ask, and it shall 
be given ye,” she often said to Emmy when Emmy 
was filled with discontentment and unhappiness. 

But Emmy, at eighteen, did not have her mother’s 
serene and boundless faith. ““You’ve been praying all 
your life,” she would say doubtingly, “And what’s it 
brought you? What have you got out of it? Nothing 
much, as far as I can see.” 

“What is there that I haven't?” Mrs. Milburn 
would say. “I have you and your father and the boys. 
—And we’re all well and happy, aren’t we? But I 
would like a deed to this house. Your father’s right 
—we really have paid for it, all these years. It should 
be ours.” 

“IT suppose she’s praying Uncle Bill will give her 
the house before he dies,’ Emmy said to herself. She 
hoped from the depths of her discontented heart he 
would not . They'd all be stuck right here in 
Flower Street forever and ever, if he did! 

She stared gloomily at the little square of back- 
yard, still beautiful with its flowers and bit of lawn 
touched with the brown-gold of Autumn. But Emmy’s 
eyes saw only the black chimneys and the ugly roofs 
that Sunday morning. 

She walked into the dining room and wondered how 
it could ever hold twelve girls. And those spots on the 
wall-paper! The cracks in the shades!...The darned 
places in the old Axminster carpet!—lIt all looked so 
mean and poor in the searching sunlight. 

It was in that moment that the ghost of an idea 
first came into her mind . . . She would be earning 
money of her own very soon. Why couldn’t she have 
a little place of her own somewhere then . . . There 
was no reason why she had to stay in this Slough of 
Despond forever, was there? Not if she could pay her 
way out of it, certainly! Plenty of other girls who 
worked had homes of their own. 

Mrs. Milburn was coming down the stairs now. 
“Time to get ready for church, Emmy!” she called, 
“Is Robb going to drive you there this morning?” 

“No,” said Emmy shortly, and then: “We had a 


By Beatrice Burton Morgan 


fuss last night. We're 
through with each 
other.” 

Upstairs, dressing 
before her dim old toilet glass, she thought how little of 
a fuss there had been. Robb had said almost nothing— 
well, it was all over and she'd better put it out of 
her mind. No use letting him get it into his head she 


DoE 





was going to marry him as soon as he was able to sup- 
port a wife in Flower Street style! Better for him to 
know the truth—that she couldn’t face a life of poverty 
even for love . . . And did she love him, anyway? 

The memory of that moment under the sycamore tree 
eight days ago swept through Emmy’s mind. Surely she 
had been in love with Robb then! 

“But last night I didn’t want him to kiss me,” she 
argued, brushing the coppery gold of her hair and slip- 
ping into the plaid suit Marianna had given her. “And 
even if I had wanted him to—how do I know I won't 
be in love like that a dozen times before I’m really in 
love? After all, Robb’s the only man who’s ever made 
love to me. Probably that’s why I imagined I belonged 
to him for keeps.” 

At eighteen, how is one to know that moments like 
the moment under the sycamore tree, come only once in 


** Mother! Give that to me!” Emmy tried to take it from her 
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ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


a lifetime—and with only one person? How is one to 
guess it with the future so very far ahead? . . . How is 
one to know? ... But then how are we to know any- 
thing in this world until we have come to the very end 
of the road that winds down the years? 


7 door of Perry’s room stood open as Emmy 
passed it. He was sitting at his table with a text- 
book in front of him, but he was not studying. He was 
idly sketching the head of a girl on a sheet of cartridge 
aper. 

: Emmy looked at it over his shoulder. Something about 
the shape of the face he was drawing—made her think 
suddenly of little Lola Sinclair. 

“I saw a friend of yours yesterday, Perry,” she said, 
“Lola Sinclair.” 

“Lovey Sinclair?” he asked. “Where did you see her, 
for the love of little green apples?” He covered the 
drawing with his hand and looked up. 

“At Marianna’s yesterday. She’s always belonged to 
the Friday Club. You must have heard me speak of 
her, Perry.” 

He looked up at Emmy. He was proud of her as 
older brothers are proud of a pretty young sister, 
and he was good to her, too. He had bought her 
high school books for her. He had given her her lit- 
tle signet ring when she graduated and he had paid 
Dr. Harms’ bill when she sprained her ankle Winter 
before last. 

But he did not know very much about her. Vaguely 
he had known all along that she belonged to a certain 
Friday Club—a girls’ club of some sort—and he always 
stayed away from the house on the afternoons when 
they held meetings there, from time to time. He was 
painfully shy of girls. 

His hand still lay over his pencil sketch of “Lovey” 
Sinclair, as he called her. His long fingers tightened on 
the paper suddenly. 

“She asked me to her house for supper tonight,” he 
said heavily. “I’m not going.” 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“Sure. I want to go.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

He shook his head. He didn’t know, he said. 

But Emmy saw through him. A girl of eighteen is 
often far sharper than a man of twenty-two—about 
some things at any rate. 

“Lola asked me to her house, too, Perry,” she said, 
“And she’s coming here to lunch in a couple of weeks. 
I'm not going to keep away from my own kind of peo- 
ple just because they happen to have. more money than 
I have. After all, we do belong to the Parkses and the 
Pentlands,” and she threw her little pointed chin up 
with a proud movement. 

Perry laughed. ‘‘Well, aren’t you getting to be the 
first-class little snob!” he said with a twinkle in his 
blue eyes. “You sound as if you’d been talking to Grand- 
mother Pentland lately.” 

Perry openly poked fun at his grandmother for her 
enormous family pride. 

“The Pentlands and the Parkses just happened to 
get out to Ohio before the rush, and grabbed a lot of 
land from the Indians. Anybody could get rich that 
way,” he would say. 

And Grandmother would turn upon Mrs. Milburn: 

“This is YOUR fault, Rosy! Sending that boy to 
college!—Filling his head up with ideas!” 

“I’m not sending him to college. He’s sending him- 
self there,” his mother would answer very quietly in 
a tone full of reproach. 

For she had asked Grandmother Pentland to lend 
Perry his first year’s tuition fee, and Grandmother 
Pentland had maintained he would be better off if he 
went into some business office and learned how to 
make a little money. Her own brother, Bill, had never 
gone to college, and look at him—with his house in 
Bratenahl, his limousines, his beautiful white yacht. He 
had never felt the need of a lot of trigonometry 
and Greek! 

“Yes,” her daughter would remind her mildly. 
“But things are 
different now. The 
day of the ‘dia- 
mond in the rough’ 
has gone by.” 

“Tm sure your 
Uncle Bill would 
be very much hurt 
to hear you call 
him a ‘diamond 
In the rough,’ 
Grandmother 
Would reply. But 
Uncle Bill was 
that very thing, 





““Charhe thought perhaps you'd give us the deed to the house,’’ she said 


nevertheless, and Emmy felt proud of the phrase. 

Emmy found herself thinking about him that Sun- 
day morning as she stood in the choir loft of the church 
with the sun streaming down upon her black velvet cap, 
her white surplice, her open hymn book. 

His pew, well up to- 
ward the front, was 
empty. But she had a 
mental vision of him sit- 
ting there, his. florid old 
face with its suspicious 
gray eyes and Mussolini 
chin, his way of nodding 
his head when he ap- 
proved of something the 
minister said. Suppose 
her mother did go to him 
and ask him to give. her 
the little house? Would 
he ever really do it for her? 

“Probably not,”. Emmy 
thought, but she began to 
hope he would hand the 
deed to it over to her mother, anyway. 
For a long time she had seen how hard 
it was for Mrs. Milburn to get the rent 
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together on the first of every month, and she saw too, 
that somehow the little house spelled peace and safety 
to her. 

“And anyway, I won't have to live there much longer,” 
Emmy thought with the bright hardness of youth, as 
she sang that sweetest and simplest of all hymns— 
“There Is a Green Hill Far Away.” 

During church she usually tried to banish worldly 
thoughts, but this morning her mind was on the freedom 
just ahead of her—the office-position she would have, 
the money she would make, the little establishment of 
her own. Life, she told herself, was beginning to open 
up for her.at last like the pages of some wonderful 
book. Life—with a capital L! 

In the past week she had settled twe big questions for 
herself. 

Love had come to her—first love—and she had swept 
it out of her way along with the things it stood for: 
Robb’s unashamed poverty and his wholesome passion 
for her. 

And she had firmly made up her mind to break away 
from Flower Street. The first day she held a salary 
check in her hands she would find a place of her own. 
She would make a life of her own, and there she would 
have the kind of friends that she wanted to have—“her 
own kind,” as Grandmother Pentland had put it. 
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After all, she was almost nineteen. Thousands of girls 
of her own age were doing this very thing. All over the 
world they were marching out of their homes and into 
offices and department stores, into newspaper plants and 
motion-picture studios and hospital laboratories . . . It 
was a new crusade. A Girls’ Crusade. 

“I’m not going to sing in this choir much longer, 
either!” she went on thinking rebelliously. “After I 
start working I’ll want my Sundays to myself for rest- 
ing or fixing up my clothes. I won’t have time to spend 
my whole day in church the way Mother warts me to!” 

After church she walked home, thrilling to the tread 
of feet along pavements, to the hum of motor-cars, vi- 
brating to the melody of the streets. 

The sight of Euclid Avenue office-buildings, shining 
from far off, stirred her: soon she would be at work be- 
hind one of those twinkling windows. 

And when she got back to Flower Street the new im- 
pulse of adventure and freedom woke in her once more. 
“TI WILL get out!” she cried in her heart as Aesop’s 
starling promised itself that it would get its head out of 
the neck of the pitcher. 

Dinner was ready—Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, 
mashed potatoes, mushrooms, fruit salad and pumpkin 
pie with coffee. 

Mr. Milburn loved to eat, and he was always at home 

for Sunday dinner. And so there was always an enormous 
meal then, even if there had been nothing but potato 
soup and soda biscuit 
the night before... 
’ It was always feast or 
famine in the little 
yellow house. 

At the head of the 






table, with a morning of sleep 
and a hot bath behind him, he 
actually resembled the model 
kind of a father that Mrs. Milburn tried to persuade her 
children he was. He carved the roast with a flourish, he 
cracked jekes, he gave advice to his offspring and he 
made them grandiloquent promises. 

When the meal was over he clipped the end from a 
fine large cigar. His eyes went around the ,tiny shabby 
room and they were filled with scorn. 

“Well, by this time next year we'll all be in a home 
of our own,” he said positively, “And it won’t be in Bill 
Parks’ slum, either!” 

“This place,” put in young Dan, “sure is one pump- 
ing-station!” He and his father were curiously alike. 
Each of them had a life of his own outside the house, 
returning to it only for meals and bed and clean clothes. 

“We'll be out of it soon,” his father said consolingly. 

But Mrs. Milburn began to clear off the table. ‘(Hurry 
up, Emmy,” she said, “If we don’t get these dishes 
washed up pretty soon we'll be late for vespers.” 

As Emmy passed her father’s chair with the pie-dish 


in her hands, be put out an arm and caught her around 
the waist. 

“Yes, and when my ship comes in, my girl won’t have 
to help with the dishes,” he told her with conviction, 
“And how’s your business course coming -along?” 

“T’m almost through with it, Father.” 

Mr. Milburn looked at her and then down the table 
at Perry. 

“Well, Rosy,” he observed, “We haven’t done so 
badly, have weP?—A boy almost through college, and a 
girl just about ready to start a career in business! I’d 
say we had done pretty well by our children!” 


A HALF hour later, when the dishes were done, Perry 
called her into his room. 

“Shut the door behind you,” he said, “I want to show 
you something,” and he pulled out a letter from an 
envelope. 

“This was laid on my desk at Upstill-Unger’s the 
other day by mistake. And by mistake I opened it.” He 
handed both bits of paper to her. 

The envelope was addressed to “Charles D. Milburn, 
Esq.,” and the letter began, “Chucky darling”—It was 


from a girl who signed herself “Impy,” and it was a love 
letter pure and simple. 

With a sick dizzy feeling Emmy laid it down upon 
the top of Perry’s dresser. “How rotten—how simply 
she said. “Our mother—” 

Perry nodded. He was thinking the 
same thing that she was thinking—that 


ka 


rotten 


had 
put another woman 
in the place that 
belonged to their 
mother. Their shame made them avoid one another's eyes. 


their father 


** Lovey 


She could picture such a woman . . . small and young 
and impish. Silly, too, with that “Chucky darling.” 

“I suppose that’s where he is at night when he goes 
out in taxicabs,” she said, thinking aloud. “With Impy’.” 

But Perry shook his head. 

“No. Not always,” he said, “Sometimes he plays poker 
in a place down on St. Clair Street. He’s asked me to 
play there two or three times.” 

“And did you?” 

He shook his head. “I guess I’m a milk-sop. I hate 
cards.” 

But he did not look like a milk-sop, sitting there with 
his cotton shirt molded by the hard muscles beneath it, 
and his lean tanned face above the faded blue collar. 


always gets her way— 
when her mind’s made up.’ 
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From outside, in the street, there came the sound of 
an automobile horn honked and honked again. Emmy 
ran to the window. There, in the narrow paved road, 
stood a small shining open car, and in the small shining 
car, with her upturned face as pink as a rose against 
= grayness of Flower Street, sat little “Lovey” Sin. 
clair. 

“Perry!” Emmy called, “It’s Lovey Sinclair—for you, 
I suppose.” 

“Good Lord—” he said under his breath and ran down 
the stairs, slipping into his blue coat as he ran. Emmy 
saw Lovey lean forward and open the car door. After 
a minute Perry got in, just as he was, without a cap or 
an overcoat. They drove away, and Emmy went back 
to her room to finish dressing. 

“After vespers we'll go out to Bratenahl to see how 
Uncle Bill is,’ Mrs. Milburn said a second later, coming 
up the stairs. Emmy knew that at last she had screwed 
up her courage to the point where she was going to ask 
Uncle Bill for the house. 

Presently Emmy heard her go into Perry’s room. She 
heard the squeak of the closet door and like a flash she 
remembered the letter—the “Impy” letter . . . Of course, 
her mother hadn’t seen it yet. She would just stroll in, 
pick it up, and stroll out with it again carelessly. Then 
she would tear it into a hundred pieces so her mother 
would never see it . . . She must not see it. 

But she stopped dead still in the doorway. Mrs. Mil- 
burn was standing beside Perry’s dresser, and the let- 
ter was in her small hardened hands! She was reading it. 

“Mother! Give that thing to me!” Emmy flew to her 

and tried to take it away from 

her, but Mrs. Milburn shook her 

head. Still holding it, she tore it 

in two. She tore it again and 

again and again. The bits fluttered 
into Perry’s waste basket. 


She picked up the waste basket and put it into 
Emmy’s arms. 

“Take all this paper out into the yard and bum 
it,” she said. “Don’t keep one piece of it, Emmy, 
understand!” 

Her voice was firm, but her chin quivered a little. 

But, when Emmy had burned the paper and 
come upstairs, she was herself again. The look of misery 
was gone from her face, and she was brushing her long 
brown hair with firm brisk strokes. 

“Emmy,” she called, “Come in here to me a minute.” 

Emmy came in. . 

“Did anyone besides yourself see that letter?” 

“Perry showed it to me,’ Emmy answered, “It was 
put on his desk downtown by mistake.” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded, getting into a black taffeta dress 
that once had been the glory of Marianna’s wardrobe. 

“Well, you’re not to think badly of your father be 
cause of that letter,” she said, buttoning the high collat 
around her throat. “A man like him, good-looking and 
good company, has many a temptation put in his way: 
And remember that this woman, [Turn to page 94] 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
of Gene Stratton = Porter 
— McCall's best beloved writer 


fives again for her readers in her 
letters of youthful courtship 


















Gene after her marriage 
to Charles Porter 


daughter, Jeannette, told the 

salient points of Gene’s life 
up to the time of her marriage; 
her birthplace, the profound in- 
fluence of her father and mother 
on her spiritual development and 
her happy, healthy girlhood close 
to nature—a contact with natural 
things which had such a far-reach- 
ing effect on her, and on those 
privileged ones whose spirits are 
so molded into one with her’s 
that they hear “the still sad music 
of humanity,” and with her, find 
“.. . Tongues in trees, books in 
running brooks, sermons in stones 
and good in everything.” 


I‘ the February McCall’s, her 


OME of the letters that were written 
by the two young lovers at this time, 
follow : 
“September 18, 1885. Gene 
“Mr. Porter: 

“So you find fault with my manner of 
addressing you and are going to make me 
change it or know the reason why? Pos- 
sibly if you understood me better, you 
would not hurt my feelings by such a 
statement. Your people, your cousins, 
your aunts, call you ‘Charlie,’ but why 
should I? You are not ‘Charlie’ to me, and I would 
rather not call you that. ‘Mr. Porter,’ as I say it, is not 
only an address, but in a dignified way and ladylike man- 
ner tells you that the friendship I bear you is not the 
genial rowdyism of today, but a thing tempered with the 
respect I feel for you, the honor that I have for you, 
and even the little bit of awe that rests for me in your 
cold blue eyes and that I cannot always help feeling. 
To my mind, I have given you the best that any true 
woman has to offer, and I doubt if ever before any 
woman bestowed on you more respect, more honor, or 
more affection than I do when I simply say ‘Mr. Porter.’ 

“If I was absolutely certain that I was wanted there, 
and still more certain that I wanted myself there, I’d 
see if I could not get way down in the depths of your 
nature, and teach you a few little lessons that, in-your 
boasted bachelor indifference, you never can dream of. 
It is something to understand, but far more to be under- 
stood. 

“Young man, no slams on a ‘scolding woman!’ You 
take ten lovely girls, sweet tempered, young and bright; 
put them for ten years in the hands of men (who work 
hard to get them), and at the end of that time find them 
pale, sallow, hollow-eyed, round shouldered, health gone, 
big family—and what’s the matter? Why, they’ve been 
‘supported, cherished, loved and protected’ according to 
the vows of a man. Scold? Great Caesar! Of course they 
scold! But take the happy, rosy woman of thirty and 
she goes around telling all the girls to get married and 
how lovely a man is. If a man wants to be happy, let 
him be loving to a woman and give her a chance to love 
him and care for his comfort. If he desires an advance 
edition of Hades, just let him neglect a woman as the 
faces and forms of nine-tenths of our women show they 
are neglected. Don’t you talk to me about the women 
being scolds! Give them half a show, and they'll be 
angels. I am celebrated among my friends for my sweet 
temper and happy ways, but I am convinced that I 
could make it warm for any man who, under the promise 
to ‘love and protect’ me, tried to make a slave and 
ve of me. We women do not ‘scold’ until we cease 
to love. 








Hopewell house, 
birthplace of | 


Stratton-Porter 
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By Jeanette Porter Meehan 


“T presume a man who can say ‘good-by’ so camly 
won’t write an ‘enthusiastic little Methodist’ a nice, great 
big letter; but she’s looking for it, all the same. Don’t 
forget and smoke. I haven’t any cigars, but I have some 
nice, sweet kisses that will fit right square on the place 
for a cigar, if there isn’t any cigar there! Next time I 
see you, I won’t tell you what I will do, but I am lots 
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Gene at twenty-eight 
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Gene at twenty-five in 
her party dress 


nicer now than I was out in Rome 
City.—Honest.— 
“Gene.” 


Among my father’s letters I find 
a half sheet of note-paper, yel- 
lowed with time and frayed at the 
edges, and on it is written in my 
mother’s fine script: 


“May Easter joy and peace be with 
you, 

And Easter blessings attend your 
way, 

And may my greeting and heart’s 

LG Af fig best wishes, 

OTT Tinian’ Make gladder stili this sacred day. 
muy 
ee “And daylight done and night’s 
Fi oe stars shining, 

Sweet Easter memories in your 
heart enshrine, 

Yet if the greeting of any be dear 
unto you, 

I beg that the dearest may be—mine.” 





Under the stanzas she has written: 
“(This is poeickry.)—A safe return 
home; a birthday remembrance; an 
Easter greeting—I plead my inability to 
express myself. Will not a leaf from the 
page of Nature, writ by the hand of 
God, be the purest, warmest remembrance I can send 
you? 

“Gene.” 


In 1886, on January 20, she wrote to Mr. Porter: 


“Mr. Porter: 

“First, I'll answer a little note I received this morn- 
ing. Because it’s the kind I like-—Makes me feel as if 
I had just stepped out of your arms. I am afraid that 
you do not very well know me, or you would not feel 
that you needed to test me. Cannot you believe, 
when I tell you that I love you, that I do? And cannot 
you understand all that means to me? I have always 
been reserved to the world, yet very tender hearted. A 
year and a half ago there came into my life a man that 
from the first frank and manly letter I received I be- 
lieved in and trusted. ‘Little by little, line upon line, and 
precept upon precept’ that first belief has grown. It has 
never doubted; never faltered. Personal contact only 
strengthened it, and when I read, with woman’s keen in- 
sight in such matters, the fact that I was loved, I felt 
free to feed the boundless thrill of pleasure it gave me. 
In the morning of life came the dawn of love; came in 
my youth, strength and ambition; flooded all the paths 
of life to come with the first love of a young, strong, 
passionate heart. 

“I cannot make you understand. If you could, if you 
would let yourself know, God knows you would prize 
what I have given you and be slow to pain me. Men 
are not always loved for themselves alone as I love you. 
It is no wonder that I fear even to be a little bit happy 
lest the idol I worship tumble about my ears. Yet it is 
better that I learn the strength of my love for you now, 
that I learn the weight of my desires in your life now, 
than to suffer all that it would cost me to know that I 
had no influence over you later. I could far easier lose 
you at one great loss than to learn a bit at a time that 
I, who gave my love on promise of the dearest love of 
earth, got only what was left after the duties and works 
and worries of the world were done with you. 

“TI admit that you are of a retiring disposition, but you 
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are not ‘selfish’—I’ll slap whoever says so—and as for 
not being ‘capable of deep feeling,’ the trouble is you are 
afraid of your feelings. There is one Supreme Omnipo- 
tent Being. We are taught that God is Love. Since I 
believe this, when a feeling of tenderness enters my 
breast I foster it, I pet it, I tend it, I give it light and 
air; and you—you carry it out in the alley and lay a 
brick on it to keep it out of the way of business, etc. If 
you’d let yourself, you’d be ‘capable’ of all the love you 
hunger and thirst for. I know that you are ‘capable’ of 
feeling so deep that your eyes can read the page of God’s 
natural writing, and so vividly that I with you ‘see the 
huge banks of clouds that hang low over the high 
mountains, casting gentle shadows on their tawny sides.’ 
You cannot write on the heart of another what you do 
not feel yourself. Some day if you find yourself alone 
and your friends un- 
grateful, blame it all, 
not to yourself as God 
made you, but to your- 
self as you trained the 
loving, giving, happiness 
seeds He planted in 
your heart. I mean 
every word of this lec- 
ture, but will end it 
with a sweet kiss in- 
stead of ‘Amen.’ 

“If you are going to 
believe that you are 
‘cold-hearted’ and have 
so ‘little to bestow 
and that your ‘affec- 
tion is not worthy of 
acceptance,’ I will not 
accept. I have a heart 
chuck full of love and 
running over. [have feet 
that run on ‘willing er- 
rands’ and ‘hands’ that 
are light and helpful.’ 
Why should I give them 
to dry up, to ache, to 
die in the light of such 
a nature as you paint 
yourself? No woman 
would love you long in 
suth a case. Only as 
you love, only as you 
open your heart and let 
a woman creep im, in, 
in, clear down to the 
lowest depths—only as 
you love, can you hope 
for love. That which you 
give must come back 
four-fold, must spring 
up into warm flowers of 
hope at your feet, must 
give you that which will 
make life all over new 
and glad and joyous. 
When you know that 
you have all to give that you desire in return, that some 
loving woman will lavish on you, only then write me a let- 
ter and say that you are ‘longing for some one to love you.’ 

“If you do not send me a date right away when you 
are coming I'll—well, I won’t tell you what I’ll do, but 
it will be awful. Oh, man!—here is a bribe. What do 
you like best to eat? Honest, tell me and I’ll cook it for 
you—if I can. You cannot have any more kisses until 
you come for them. 

“Lovingly, 
“Gene.” 


Evidently the letter Mr. Porter wrote her in reply to 
her last was of sufficient warmth to still all the ques- 
tions in her heart, for she answered it on February 3, 
1886, and began by dispensing with the formal “Mr. 
Porter” customarily used. She wrote instead: 


“Dear Love: 

“I received your letter yesterday and was delighted 
with it. I think you really did not mean to find fault with 
me—in fact, you just wanted your Genie, didn’t you? 

“How glad I am! I am going to be so good to you 
that you won’t think there’s anything like me. I am sure 
that so long as I am your little pet, Genie Girl will find 
the world as bright as love and tender care can make it. 
In your love I am happy; I know that while I am happy, 
I can make you so. Every day I think of something that 
I would love to do to comfort, help, or entertain you. I 
will do all I can to run a home properly; but my Big 
Job is you. You are mine now; it is my joy to take 
especial care of you, and I'll pet you and love you and 
spoil you all I please. 

“T like your definition of love very much—what love 
means to a man I can only judge by appearance. To a 





woman it is a flame of divinity set burning in her soul. 
A first and only love is a thing so holy, so tender, that 
it fills me with awe. From whence came all these foun- 
tains of tenderness, these impulses of affection? I do not 
know; I do not understand. Of all the world I want 
only you; only loving words from your lips; only tender 
acts from your hands. 

“To my dearest of lovers, Mr. Porter, good-night. I 
will have such loving kisses and caresses for you when 
you come. 

“Your darling baby, 
“Gene.” 


The following letter is Gene’s last to Charles before 
their marriage; it is indicative of that happy combina- 
tion of vivacity, ardent tenderness and vitality in her: 

“April 16, 1886. 
“Friday Evening. 
“Mr. Porter: 

“T have been think- 
ing of you almost 
every moment of the 
day. As near as I can 
make it out this is 
the last letter that I 
can get to you as 
Genie. And, Darling, 
my heart is very full. 
I would love to write 
you the very best let- 
ter I ever could, but 
somehow words seem 
to fail me. I have only 
a few minutes to 
write, and I never 
was much more com- 
pletely worn out. I 
could wish that there 
were some deep mean- 
ing words, some over- 
flowing current, by 
which I could make 
bud and bloom on the 
white page the red 
roses of happiness to- 
night. 

“Somehow, as the 
time grows shorter, I 
contemplate my own 


insignificance, I get all mixed 
up and doubt my own capa- 
bilities to make everything as I 
should desire it. But thank God, I 
never doubt you! And, oh, I am 
so glad that the time for those cruel 
old good-bys is over, that now I 
won’t have to send my blessed dear 
old boy out into the cold or rainy 
nights alone. Now I can do every- 
ihing I desire to for you, and if I 
cannot make you happy, I can 
make myself happy trying to. I am 
just glad it’s so near over. I don’t feel as if I were los- 
ing my lover, but just getting him for my very own, 
nearer and dearer and sweeter than ever. 

“IT am too tired to write. This has been the very hard- 
est week of my life. The work is hard enough, and the 
worry killing. OA, I’ll be glad when I can get behind my 
lover and defy them! All my life since last August has 
been so different from all former experience that I 
scarcely know myself. I have just a thousand things I 
want to say, but cannot remember them in my flurry. 
Oh, how I need you tonight! But I’ll try to be brave a 
few days longer, and then I verily believe I'll have to 
nestle close in those dear arms that have always 
seemed open for me, and take a little snub. I’ll iry not 
to cry my head off. 

“I got my—our—box off today. The bedding is lovely. 
I don’t suppose it will get there much before J do, so that 
I won’t give any instructions concerning it. If you are 
there Monday and it has come, just lift the top lid off 
and fluff out the bedding a little. Don’t you dare touch 
below the sheet under it. There is some private property 
there. Jt isn’t ours. It’s mine. I hate to have my fine com- 
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forts mashed so. Guess it will be all right, though. 

“Don’t forget my flowers. 

“To my dearest of lovers, my darling Mr. Porter, for- 
ever good-by, and for my dearest of—(I cannot say it 
yet) I will have, oh, such loving, round arms, and oh, 
such hundreds of loving kisses and caresses. Come soon 


to your darling 
“Baby Gene.” 


Mr. Porter’s reply to her last letter before their mar- 
riage follows: 


“Sunday, 
“April 18, 1886. 
“My dear Gene: 

“So my little girl must have one more letter from her 
lover. Thought I was through until your darling little 
missive of Friday reached me. My poor little Gipsy 
Genie is all ‘broke up’ over her work and worry. Well, 
my dear, I feel very sorry for you. You must be brave 
just a little longer and then—it’s to be hoped—all will be 
over. I mean the suspense, not the sweet and happy time 
in store for us in the future. 7 do not doubt your ‘cap- 
abilities.’ You are going to be right at home, because / 
am going to help you and there will be no necessity for 
any rush. We will have loads of places in the old house 
to rest, and the most pleasing part of it is that Genie 
can say, ‘J have a home and can manage it just to suit 
myself,’ and in it she can ‘reign supreme.’ 

“Yes, Genie Baby, you may nestle in my arms and 
have a little cry if you want to. Then I know that you 
will feel better after I kiss away the tears. 

“T shall not forget your flowers. Wish I could say as 
sweet a good-by as you did, but I cannot. Good-by, my 
love, sweet little Baby Gene, and—for the ‘hundreds of 
loving kisses and caresses I’m to have, you shall have 
many returns. 

“Chas.” 


ENE STRATTON and Charles D. Porter were mar- 

ried at Ada’s house in Wabash on the twenty-first 
of April, 1886. The wedding party was very gay. It in- 
cluded, aside from both families, Fanny Dorwin and the 
other three members of the Rome City quartet whom 
Gene had met by this time and learned to know. 

The bride was very lovely. In those days it was not 
considered essential for a bride to be gowned in white, 
and Gene wore pink silk combined with heavy pink 
taffeta brocaded in sprays of tiny pink rosebuds with 
soft green leaves. This brocaded material formed the 
panel front of the gown, the panniers on the sides, and 

the puffs on the shoulders of the long sleeves. The 
frock was built over a cream-colored underdress and 
was trimmed with filmy lace. The overskirt at the 
back was of the plain pink silk, full at the waist, 
and hanging straight to the bend of the knees where 
it was caught in several places and gracefully draped. 
With the toilette went white gloves, white hose and 
slippers (white slippers being most unusual at that 
time). Gene wore no veil as they were not then 
used, even in church weddings, but I still have the 
white satin fan which she carried, with its 
carved ivory sticks, hand-painted in tiny rose- 
buds and forget-me-nots, its border about four 
inches deep of white maribou. 
, Her going away dress was made of what 

“= was then called ‘French Ladies’ Cloth’; the 
““* color gobelin blue or peacock blue—a_ blue 

with a tinge of golden-green, a very lovely 

shade. The dress was made with a tight fitting 

basque, an overskirt and plain dress skirt. The trim- 

ting was black passementerie silk ornamental designs 

combined with jet beads. The wrap, of the same 

material and trimming, was neither a cape nor 4 
dolman, but had the suggestion of both, and was dignified 
by the name of ‘mantle.’ It was shaped a bit in the back 
with long fronts that could be crossed and draped over 
and under each arm: a very graceful arrangement. The 
day was April’s fairest and so warm a wrap was scarcely 
needed. 

Gene’s hat was of velvet matching the dress in 
color, and was trimmed with a large black ostrich plume. 
In those days, an ostrich plume was one long, single rib, 
twelve to eighteen inches long, very heavily curled. The 
one Gene wore was a beautiful, gracefully waving plume 
which her style and figure could so well carry. 

With her travelling dress Gene wore black gloves 
and high black shoes, her dress just sweeping the 
ground. She was very much a queen in her youth, beauty, 
pride and carriage. 

Although Mr. Porter’s business was in Geneva, and 
it was necessary for him to come back and forth every 
day on the train, he thought his bride would be happiet 
in Decatur; for Geneva was a very small, undesirable 
town with no social life whatever. Gene made the old 
homestead attractive and lovely, and she felt that she 
was very lucky to have such a kind, considerate hus 
band who was always wanting to [Turn to page 102] 
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They are setting blithely 
out to enjoy themselves 





WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 
Che Month's Interesting Gvent to "Women 


newspapers have de- 
voted an unusual 
amount of space to the 
subject of experiments in ; 
the old and troublesome institution of matri- 
mony. Anyone who announces that he or she 
has embarked on a “trial” or ““companionate 
marriage can be assured enough publicity to 
satisfy every possible ambition in that direc- 
tion. It really seems a little unjust that one young 
couple should be singled out and pronounced an example 
of a “companionate” marriage when their intentions are 
probably much the same as those of several thousand 
other young newlyweds who certainly are expecting to be 
companions and who no doubt also feel that their mar- 
riages are important experiments. But the purpose of 
those who have been inventing this new terminology is a 
serious one. 

We all recognize that far too many marriages today 
end in real tragedies and that the increase of divorce 
and the restless craving for excitement on the part 
of many of our boys and girls are evidences that the 
problem of sex relationships requires constant and in- 
telligent consideration. 

One couple divorced for every seven couples married 
in 1926 is a high proportion and one which appears to 
be increasing from year to year. 

Yet perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the recent 
proposals is their emphasis on the desirability of still 
more marriages and their relative indifference to the 
probability of actually raising the divorce rate. ; 

While they have been attacked in the press as enemies 
of the institution of matrimony, the authors of 
some of the plans appear to believe that only 
by extending the benefits of that institution 
can some of the peculiar social problems of our 
time be solved. e 

Thus the suggestions made by Judge Lindsey 
of Denver have for their purpose the promo- 
tion of earlier marriages as a proper 
outlet for the emotional cravings of 
young men and women in their twenties 
or even in their teens. The obvious 
difficulties with such early marriages 
are the economic stringency resulting 
from little or no income and the fact 
that the chance of wise choice is prob- 
ably smaller in boys and girls of eighteen 
than in men and women of twenty-eight. To 
meet the first objection it has been proposed 
that such couples should live about as they 
had before, supported in part at least by 
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their respective families, and that they should refrain from 
having children until they are in a position to support 
them. There would seem to be no solution for the sec- 
ond objection except that afforded by easier and less 
offensive divorce suits, but it is Judge Lindsey’s con- 
tention that separation where there are no children does 
little injury to anyone and that it is better that young 
people whose marriage is clearly a failure should frankly 
recognize the fact and part amicably if possible. 

One may sympathize heartily with some of the pur- 
poses of these proposed reforms, but one still may doubt 
whether Judge Lindsey and his followers are really get- 
ting at the heart of the difficulty. 

As one visualizes a young couple marrying as soon as 
the impulse strikes them, the most novel thing about the 
arrangement is that they are to be relieved of most of 
the responsibility for the possibie mistakes. 

They are setting blithely out to enjoy themselves, and 
their parents or their teachers or the divorce court judge 
will bear the brunt of their failure. 

After all the first object of any plan for the reform 
of marriage as an institution should be an increase in the 
number of successful marriages, and it is more than 

doubtful whether the institution will survive at all if 
young people are encouraged to embark on it 
with any less prayerful thought than they give 
it at present. I believe that there is a funda- 
mental mistake in thinking behind the plans 
for all forms of “trial” marriage, in that they 
rest on a tacit assumption that success in 
matrimony is a pure gamble and that a 
trial-and-error method is the surest way 
of arriving at a happy partnership. 

Some gamble there is bound to be, 
no doubt, but the most important ele- 
ment in a successful marriage as in any 
other adventure is the will to succeed 
and the seriousness of purpose of those 
undertaking it. 

One can scarcely look for determination to suc- 
ceed or for sustained effort under difficulties if 
failure comes to be regarded as merely the pre- 





4 lude to a new and more exciting adventure. 


Helen’ Taft Manning, 
scholar and educator, is 
known to McCall’s read- 
ers for her shrewd and 
sympathetic insight into 

human affairs. As dean of Bryn Mawr, she 

speaks with authority concerning the ever in- 

teresting problems of the younger generation. 

Her article will be of particular interest to 

McCall readers, because, on pages 18 and 19 

of this issue, the same question is discussed by Professor 
Jennings and Mary Roberts Rinehart. Their three points 
of view, read in conjunction, offers a good composite argu- 
ment on the debated question of companionate marriage. 
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ing of Europe to the danger of another general 
war, and the struggle that is being made to 
avert it. 

It has been but recently that any responsible states- 
man would admit the possibility of another such disaster 
as that of 1914-18 coming within the life of the present 
generation. But we now see many evidences of fear in 
governmental circles, and an unusual effort to further 
future peace. 

A striking instance is Lord Cecil’s resignation from the 
Baldwin Cabinet because of his dissatisfaction with the 
methods of the present British Government regarding 
the maintenance of world peace. He objects to (1) the 
unconditional rejection of the Protocol; (2) to their re- 
fusal of compulsory arbitration by the International 
Court; (3) the breakdown of the Preparatory Conference 
on Disarmament; (4) and to the failure of the recent 
Geneva Naval Conference. 

In Great Britain we also find the Liberal Party issuing 
a manifesto in which they demand [Turn to page 84] 
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Geraldine Jarrar Returns 


T 3:09 of a Sunday after- 
A noon late last Fall Carne- 
gie Hall, in New York, 
had long since passed the stage 
of repletion known as “standing 
room only.” There was no stand- 
ing room. Every seat was taken; 
the boxes were full; the standees were packed in behind 
the orchestra floor and dress circle up to the limit allowed 
by the harassed house fireman; and a good sized over- 
flow meeting of late-comers was milling disconsolately 
about in the lobby. 

At 3:09 the platform of the huge hall was empty, 
save for a grand piano. At 3:10 a woman, clad in what 
a mere male can only describe helplessly as ‘‘a white thing 
with a long train and some green stuff around the waist,” 
emerged through the upper stage entrance. A ripple of 
applause started, and swelled to a roar. As the woman 
advanced, smiling, one’s neighbors could be heard ex- 
claiming, “Why, her hair is gray!” 

She reached the front of the stage. The din continued. 
A bunch of violets sailed through the air and fell close 
to her. Another followed; and another. A group in one 
of the bexes arose and remained standing. As if this 
movement had been a signal, the entire audience sprang 
to its feet and stood applauding and cheering. A lull. She 
bowed once more, with outspread arms, and the noise 
began again. More bows, renewed cheers, and at length 
the house subsided. 

Thus it was that Geraldine Farrar returned to her ad- 
mirers as dramatically as she had taken leave of them 
five years before. Her farewell performance at the Metro- 
politan in the Spring of 1922 had been the occasion for 
a demonstration almost unparalleled in its frantic en- 
thusiasm. Since that time, except for a single New York 
recital in 1923 and a short road tour in a tabloid version 
of Carmen, she has made no public appearances of any 
kind. Rumors, of course, have been thick: that she had 
lost even her speaking voice; that she was going to star 
under Belasco’s management; that she was going to sing 
opera in Germany; that she was going back to motion 
pictures. 

As a matter of prosaic fact, she has been spending 
many months under the tutelage of her old friend and 
singing teacher, the famous Lilli Lehmann, striving to 
remedy her vocal ills and repair the damage wrought by 
sixteen years of singing exacting operatic réles. Her 
Carnegie Hall recital must have been an ordeal, for its 


THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


REVIEWED BY DEE 


little exacting as possible, and she 


outcome would determine whether 
or not she still possessed her old 
power to hold and sway an audi- 
ence. 

Of that power there can be no 
question. The demonstration that 
greeted her first appearance was 
repeated many times during the afternoon. Her admirers 
were, if anything, more enthusiastic at the close of the 
recital than they had been at its beginning. 

Perhaps the wildest outburst of applause was one that 
followed, not her singing, but a mishap. Leaving the 
stage after her second group, she tripped on the long 
train of her gown and, amid the horrified gasps of her 
auditors, fell to the floor. For a moment it seemed as if 
she might have been seriously hurt, and when she sprang 
to her feet without assistance, and smilingly indicated 
that she was none the worse for the accident, the audi- 
ence vented its relief in no uncertain terms. 

Her program, comprising German Lieder by Schumann, 
Schubert, and Franz, an aria from 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, and other 
songs in Italian, French, and En- 
glish, was wisely designed to be as 


MS TAYLOR 


attempted nothing, vo- 
cally, that she did not 
accomplish. She was 
noticeably nervous in 
her first group, singing 
with such evident re- 
straint that her voice, 
while it carried, seemed 
small and almost color- 
less. As the afternoon 
wore on, the warmth 
of her welcome seemed 
to give her confidence, 
and her singing gained 
immeasurably 
in strength and tonal 
color. She sang the 
Mozart aria extremely well, and did 
such charming things with a fan in 

L’Eventail, an old French chanson, that her hear- 
ers demanded—though they did not get—an en- 
core, She did, however, add several numbers at 
the close of the regular [Turn to page 84} 
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THE PLAY OF THE 
MONTH 


the Doctors Dilemma 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


REvIEWED By STARK YOUNG 


Shaw’s and you might easily think the charm and 

entertainment gone from it. These arguments of 
Shaw’s, these causes he fights for, these tricks of wit and 
turns of style and epigram are long since familiar; they 
are neither novel any more nor news nor the subject of 
literary fads and fashions. 

But go to the Guild Theater and you will see that 
though the play has its faults, as always, the spirit and 
snap of it is as lively as ever; the drawing of the char- 
acters is still as roundly underscored and seen with as 
expert an eye for stage effects as of old. The company 
playing The Doctor’s Dilemma, taken as a whole, with 
respect to the réles to be created, is the best in town; and 


Ts: Doctor’s Dilemma is an old play of Bernard 


-every value in the play is preserved and brought to life. 


Perhaps now, with the passage of years and the contro- 
versies dying down, the human element of the piece may 
stand even more exposed than it used to be, and the 
progress of it may be more engaging and closer to us. 

Where other dramatists follow the lure of some story 
they wish to tell, as Dumas did in The Count of Monte 
Cristo ; or the lure of some beautiful vision, as D’Annunzio 
did in The Daughter of Jorio; or some radiant tragic 
moral, as in Shakespeare’s Macbeth or King Lear, 
Bernard Shaw is lured on by the cause he wishes to fight 
for, the accepted convictions he wishes to upset, the 
prejudices and stupidities he wishes to bait and burlesque. 
Where most dramatists for their technical means employ 
imagery, rich words, elaborations of style and stage 
effects, Shaw uses argument. He catches up our attention 
with the debater’s art. He delights us and holds us spell- 
bound till, for the time being at least, we agree with him 
and grant him his point, though we may afterwards have 
not new opinions so much as a shaking up of the old. In 
the history of our theater there was never such a genius 
at debate as the author of Canida, Man and Superman, 
Heartbreak House and other plays from Shaw’s hand. 
This genius for the argument game, the fight, and this 
passion for winning, is the source of his greatest gifts as 
a dramatist, and at the same time of his defect, which is 
a tendency to sacrifice too much of the dramatic quality 
now and then to the cause he is after and the victory he 
must achieve. 

In the case of The Doctor’s Dilemma, as we all know 
by now, the causes have to do with medical practice; it 
is the flower of those days when the author was hot 
against vaccination, inoculation, meat-eating and so on 
and so on. In it he puts every sort of theory into the 
mouths of as many doctors, and whirls all that around 
the lives of two people, one of them the painter, Louis 
Dubedat, a scoundrel where the ordinary standards of 
money and propriety are concerned, a very real genius 

in his own world, that of the artist; 
the other his devoted [ Turn to page 84] 
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Emil Ludwig 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Genius and Character 


BY EMIL LUDWIG 


REVIEWED BY LAURENCE STALLINGS 


talent to biography, Emil Ludwig is easily the master 

of the trade. His work on Napoleon and his essay 
on William Hohenzollern are among the distinguished 
books actually to attain popularity in the past year. 
Now he comes with a sheaf of portraits which he calls 
Genius and Character. 

Since these studies are for the most part brief, Ludwig 
is relieved of much of the tedium that inevitably falls 
to a biographer’s lot. He has, this voracious student of 
men, a lyric quality in his work that is somehow akin 
to Plutarch. Given such modern figures as Nikolai Lenine 
and Woodrow Wilson, a writer such as Ludwig is in his 
element. In his new volume his studies of them are 
found nestling between the works of Peter the Great and 
Voltaire. His range is the wide world. 

Ludwig himself says that a biographer’s problem, re- 
gardless of his method, is “the discovery of a human 
soul.” His method in treating Woodrow Wilson is to 
summon George Washington from the shades and ex- 
ploit a dramatic dialogue. This German biographer ends 
the discourse with Washington bidding Wilson go to 
bed and sleep, since he has only to wait one more cen- 
tury and his grandsons will acknowledge that he “was 
the first to convert the dream of poets and philosophers 
into a political program and to defend it with physical 
force.” 

In Genius and Character the man Ludwig gives his 
own soul away as easily as he does that of his subjects. 
Where in other volumes he has been immersed 
in history and politics, here he can venture among 
the broad paths of the arts. Leonardo da Vinci 
and Balzac, among two who were not concerned 
with politics as life work, scintillate in his pages. 
And his essay on Shakespeare, the shortest in the 
volume, bears the impress of the German philos- 
opher paying homage to a world poet. The 
Shakespeare essay is bold and provocative, and 
it is a lyric masterpiece. Shakespeare, says Lud- 
wig of his two mad love affairs, “was wholly the 
fool and wholly the poet.” 

For a book study club few contemporary essays 
could be so provocative and [Turn to page 84] 


THE SERMON 
OF THE MONTH 


God and Company, Unlimited 


[I a time when the best of craftsmen devote their 


BY REV. FRANK D. ADAMS, D. D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Lirt. D. 


versalist Church of America, to which 

honor he was elected at the national con- 
vention in Hartford last October. Widely known 
through his haunting little books, such as Did 
Jesus Mean It? and Rediscovered Countries, in 
Is own city, Detroit, hé is spiritually influential in 
an unusual degree, as much for his warm human- 
ity as for his leadership of faith. The sermon 
ere reviewed is the title sermon of his latest 


D* ADAMS is the President of the Uni- 





book—a friendly, companionable little book it is, plain- 
spoken but gracious—in which he deals with the truth 
of the omnipotence of God, which, as often interpreted, 
he holds to be spiritually dangerous. 

Often we read the advertisements of such a firm- 
name as “Smith, Jones and Company, Ltd.,” which 
describes a joint-stock company in which the liability 
of the partners is limited to the amount of capital each 
has invested in it. Religion, Dr. Adams holds, is a Divine 
Corporation, so to speak, for the redemption and up- 
building of the world. The senior partner is God; the 
junior partners are mankind—you and I and the rest 
of humanity. Hence this concern is God and Company. 
But, since no limit can be put upon the liabilities of this 
concern, or ‘the field of its operation, its full name is 
God and Company, Unlimited. 

“Most people want to believe in God,” says Dr. 
Adams; ‘‘and they want the God they believe in to be 
a great God, capable of doing anything He pleases and 
by any means He chooses to employ. But the idea that 
God can do anything He pleases in any way He likes is 
untrue, or rather it is a half-truth, and may easily be- 
guile us into believing too much; and such over-belief 
is a moral opiate, a mental soporific, an encourager of 
spiritual indolence. It may sound daring at first, but it 
is possible to believe too much about God.” 

“The truth is,’ Dr. Adams continues, “that in our 
human world God can do anything He wills to do—if 
men, His junior partners, will help Him. By the same 
token, God cannot do much of anything with you and 
me and the human world in which we live until we are 
willing and ready to 
help Him. But if man 
will work with God, 
learn His laws and co- 
operate with His will, 
there is no limit to what 
can be done. Working 
together, every evil can 
be abolished and the 
kindly earth can be made 
a Garden of God once 
more; but God will not 
—cannot—do for man 
what He has set man 
here to do.” 

“Soon it will be possible 
for one voice to speak to half 
the human race over the 
radio—but what will that 
Voice say? Will it speak in 
terms of humanity seeking one God and Father of all, 
sending a great, reconciling word to the ends of the 
earth?” 

“Tt is vitally important,” says Dr. Adams, “that we 
have done with the idea that God is going to do our 
work for us. He will help us if we ask Him, which is the 
meaning and value of prayer; but it is useless to ask 
Him to do our duty. If war is to be abolished, if justice 
is to be enthroned, God and man must do it together— 


ea: 
Rev, Frank D, Adams, D, D. 


“Sentimental romance is no more illegitimate than grim tragedy,” says Mr. Sherwood 
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man his part, God his part. There is, then, a human 
providence, so to name it, which must work with Divirie 
Providence for the building of a Beloved Community 
upon earth.” 

God be thanked for such clarity of insight, and for a 
voice at once so authentic and persuasive, telling us the 
paradox of the religious life, which is that we must trust 
God as if we could do nothing at all and yet-work for 
the betterment of man as if we had it all to do. We 
must leave it to Him, and strive to do our share always. 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


othe Stutlent «Prince 


DrirecrepD By ERNST LUBITSCH 


REVIEWED BY ROBERT E.. SHERWOOD 


RNST LUBITSCH first became famous in 
America as director of those great German his- 
torical spectacles, Passion, Deception, The Loves 

of Pharaoh, etc., in which mass effect was predominant. 
All of these were tragic, beautiful to behold and charged 
with that impressive form of drama which is known 
as “epic.” 

Then Lubitsch was brought across the ocean to direct 
Mary Pickford in Rosita, after which he went over to the 
Warner Brothers Studio and started on a series of high 
comedies that represented an entirely new departure for 
him and for the movies themselves. The Marriage Circle, 
Forbidden Paradise, Lady Windermere’s Fan and others 
proved that subtlety in humor was possible on the screen 
—a fact that had been unknown before. 

Now Lubitsch has turned again, from sly satire 
to sentimental romance, and once more he has 
demonstrated that whatever he does is done well. 
The Student Prince, his latest offering, is an old- 
and trite story, treated by Lubitsch in a new and 
thoroughly original way. He has not attempted to 
establish his intellectual superiority over his sub- 
ject; he never pokes fun at his characters or 
patronizes them; he is not ashamed to squeeze 
tears from the eyes of his audience; and yet he has 
successfully avoided the illegitimate hokum which 
is usually associated with sentiment on the screen. 

The Student. Prince has already passed through 
several conspicuous incarnations: as a play (Old 

Heidelberg), as an operetta and evén as a movie (Dor- 
othy Gish played in it, ten or more years ago). More- 
over, it has been widely imitated. 

It is the story of a crown prince in a Central Euro- 
pean kingdom who is sent to Heidelberg, and there be- 
comes “one of the boys.” His princely reserve, his regal 
inhibitions, are broken down in the general spirit of 
good fellowship that prevails at the venerable university. 
It is an excruciatingly sad tale— [Turn to page 84] 
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EEMS BOULAIN and Toinette Ton- 
teur have been captured by Indians 
and taken to Chenufsio, the secret 
city of the Senecas. There they are 

adopted into the tribe and marry. While 
Jeems is absent a war party returns 


bringing, for torture and execution, his 


blinded uncle Hepsibah. 


N2 one but Wood Pigeon observed the 

faintness which came over Toinette. Some force 
had drawn a smothering curtain about her making it 
difficult to see or breathe. When the shock passed they 
were standing alone with the mob closing in behind 
Tiaoga and his single captive. The crowd’s emotion burst 
loose in a pandemonium and amid the excitement Toin- 
ette went back to the cabin which Jeems had built near 
Tiaoga’s tepee. 

She sent Wood Pigeon in quest of Shindas, and when 
the young Seneca appeared she pleaded with him to save 
the prisoner from death, urging him with all her strength 
to put aside his bitterness and help her in this hour. 
She told him the white man was Jeems’ uncle and her 
father’s old friend, a man who had always been a 
brother to the Indians until the Mohawks murdered the 
sister whom he had loved with an even 
greater love than that which Shindas had for 
Mary Daghlen. But Shindas was unmoved. 
Her words fell upon a heart of flint and no 
sign of sympathy crossed his countenance 
as he listened. 

Her failure to interest Tiaoga’s nephew 
added to the difficulty of the situa- 
tion. At first she had regretted the 
absence of Jeems but now she was 
glad he was gone for the increasing 
tumult in the village, the 
chanting of death-songs 
by the women, the scream- 
ing of children and the 
yelling of .savages who 
were working themselves 
into a frenzy of rage 
about the fire-pole, which 
would soon receive its vic- 
tim, terrified her with the 
growing conviction that 
nothing could save his 
uncle. If Jeems had been 
there she knew he would 
not have seen Hepsibah 
Adams put to death with- 
out a struggle fatal to him- 
self. This thought strength- 
ened her determination to 
help Hepsibah and she 
watched with Wood 
Pigeon until she saw the 
chief enter his tepee. . 
Then she hurried to him 
with Wood Pigeon and 
Odd following her. 

Tiaoga’s greeting held 
no promise. That his 
prisoner bore the same relationship to Jeems which he 
‘bore to Shindas and that the man about to die was loved 
by Silver Heels brought no surprise or hesitation to his 
face. He stated coldly that the prisoner must die. His 
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people demanded that the spirit of the white man who 
had slain three of his warriors be destroyed in flames. 
They would wait until it was dark, which was the tribal 
custom. Then the prisoner would be brought from the 
tepee in which he was lying bound and the fire would 
be lighted. 

If it were her desire she might talk with Jeems’ uncle, 
Tiaoga said. He was looking into the twilight when he 
made this concession. The Indian women at the farther 




















W hole ranks 
shivered and 
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end of the village were chanting more 
loudly as darkness came on. 
Tiaoga spoke again. She must hurry. 
It was growing late. The captive was in 
Ah De Bah’s tepee, near the river, and 
The Tall Man and Shindas were guard- 
ing him. 

He watched her depart with Wood Pigeon 
and Odd. Then she might have seen a 
change in him, a change which came when 
he knew he was alone. 

Women and children were wailing behind her—women 
who had lost their husbands, others who grieved for 
their sons, children who were fatherless. A ring of fires 
were burning with the torture-stake in the center. When 
the stage was ready for its victim it would be an am- 
phitheater of flame. 

Toinette caught a glimpse of the preparation and 
trembled at its clamor. She was breathless when she 
came to Ah De Bah’s home 
which the hunter had set apart 
from the others. The Tall Man 
stood motionless before the door 
with a rifle held in the crook of 
his arm and Shindas sat on the 
ground near him. Both saw her 
coming. She paused a few paces 
from them with her mind 
struggling against a chaos of un- 
certainty and dread. What could 
she say to Hepsibah Adams? 
How could she help him? A 
moment of cowardice assailed 
her, a moment in which she 
knew it would be easier to turn 
back than to make herself known 
to Hepsibah. She looked toward 
the river shimmering in the dusk 
and saw the shadows of canoes 
where their owners had left 
them on the shore. It would not 

be difficult for Wood 
Pigeon and her to take 
one of these canoes 
and place themselves 
beyond the sound of 
what was about to 

happen. 
Shindas had risen to 
his feet by the time 
* she recovered her 
courage. He spoke a word to The Tall 
Man and advanced toward her. He 
seemed to have expected her and 
pointed to the tepee. Ah De Bah did 
not look at her as she entered. Neither 
— to notice Wood Pigeon or the 

og. 

She found Hepsibah stretched out 
like a dead man and knelt on the earth 
at his side. He was scarcely conscious 
of her presence until she touched him. 
She felt the buckskin cords at his 
wrists which had cut deeply into his 
flesh; then her hand found his sightless face. 

Bending low over the doomed man she whispered, 
“Hepsibah—Hepsibah Adams—I am Toinette Tonteur 
—I am here to aid you—courage.” [Turn to page 35] 
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SOUP 


and the woman 
“From Missouri” 


A PRAISE to this worthy housewife. 
Nothing but the best will do for her 
family. One can picture her working with 
relentless zeal, laboriously going through all 
the tedious and troublesome steps of making 
her soups in her own kitchen, just as her 
mother did before her. And you can be sure 
her soups are good—make no mistake about 
that. 


UT JUST across the street, or in the house 
next door, no doubt, is a neighbor with 
just as particular tastes and notions about the 
quality of food she puts on her table. Only 
she has had the wit to “try” those soups that 
are sold at the store. She knows that this is 
the age of the automobile, and not of buggy 
rides. To her delight, and often to her real 
astonishment, she has discovered that the 


“oi Lo Go Campbell’s condensed soups are just as 
guard- ; = ar delicious, and often even more so, than she 

: a = herself makes. For soup-making is only one 
Pigeon i i . a of her many duties, while the makers of 
seen a > cee oe Ba condensed soups equip enormous and spotless 


e when : . a a kitchens and they give their chefs a life-long 
i ; Re a, training, all devoted to the fine art of 
soup-blending. 


¢6¢¢\UR REPUTATION is in every can.” 

The soup-maker who says that realizes 
how critically his soups will be judged. The 
tremendous, national success of condensed 
soups truly proves that they only doubt 
who have not tasted. Every housewife is a 
merciless judge and critic. And because she 
is so, the use of Campbell’s Soups soars to 
new high records every year. Proud women— 
and American women are proudest of all— 
will not sacrifice quality for mere convenience. 
But when splendid quality is available in 
convenient form, then it is their very pride 
makes them take the progressive American 
way. So they leave their soup-making to the 
soup experts and count it as so much time 
gained for improving their tables and their 
homes in other ways also. 

Add an equal quantity of water. Then 
bring to a boil. Simmer for a few minutes. 
And that is all. The soup is ready for your 
table. Twenty-one different soups—each a 
masterpiece—and the full list printed on every 
Campbell’s label. Women find this a real help 
to them in planning their meals. Remember 
it when you are thinking up those new ways to 
give variety to your menus. 12 cents a can. 


isen to 
e time 


That I am keen is plainly seen, 
I’ve brain and muscle, too. 

From Campbell’s meal I get my zeal 
And deeds of dase 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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He said nothing of the incident to Mere de Sainte Claude who had cared for him so tenderly 


[Continued from page 32] Shindas waited with Ah De 
Bah as the gloom thickened about them. After a time 
they saw Wood Pigeon going toward the circle of fires. 
Shindas stopped her, and in answer to his question she 
told him Toinette was weeping beside the white man and 
that the dog was with her. 

The fires beyond the oaks grew larger and stars began 
to show themselves in the sky. Tiaoga was talking to the 
people in the blazing amphitheater and Shindas and The 
Tall Man knew what it meant. Soon the order for the 
prisoner would come. Ah De Bah watched the fires, but 
Shindas paced back and forth as if the nearness of tor- 
ture made him restless. In his face, hidden by the dark- 
ness, was the tenseness of one who listened as he waited. 
It was The Tall Man who broke the silence, wondering 
why Tiaoga did not send for the prisoner. 

A fresh outcry told them that at last the time had 
come and Ah De Bah went to the tepee and held back 
the flap. He spoke to Toinette, calling her Soi Yan 
Makwun. There was no answer. He spoke again and en- 
tered. After a brief interval his voice rose in a demand 
for Shindas and the young Seneca answered it. Ah De 
Bah was hunting like an animal in the blackness. The 
tepee was empty. Toinette and Hepsibah Adams were 
gone. 

Shindas did not speak. There was no light to reveal 
his face as he went to the edge of the river and saw 
that a canoe was gone. He grunted his wonder when The 
Tall Man joined him. The canoe had been launched 
Within fifty paces of them and they had not heard a 
sound. Words of self-abasement fell from Ah De Bah’s 


lips. He and Shindas were like two children and every 
man and woman in Chenufsio would taunt them be- 
cause of the ease with which the escape had been made. 
But the missing canoe could not be far distant. They 
would overtake it quickly and, setting his thought to 
action, he thrust a second canoe toward the water. Shin- 
das interposed by calling to Ah De Bah’s distressed mind 
the fact that Soi Yan Makwun was Tiaoga’s daughter 
and, since she had brought upon herself the tribal penalty 
of death, it was Tiaoga who should command their ac- 
tion. 

Ah De Bah made queer sounds in his chest as they 
ran to Tiaoga and the expectant people. He was not as 
calm as Shindas when they arrived. It was Shindas who 
announced the deception of the girl whom they had ac- 
cepted as the true spirit of Soi Yan Makwun. He spoke, 
clearly so all could hear him. For a few moments the 
desire for vengeance was quieted by the knowledge that 
this was the greatest blow which could befall Tiaoga, 
who had given to the white girl the most sacred of his 
possessions—the soul of his lost daughter. He was coldly 
and terribly still. His face changed before their eyes. 
The furrows in it grew deeper and it became as hard 
as the stones in the fields. They waited for him to speak, 
giving him time to fight what was in his breast. Then 
words came weighted with the decision of death, rising 
until they swelled in a passion that was like a fire con- 
suming everything in its path. He declared that his 
honor and the honor of his people lay in his hands. He 
called on Shindas and Ah De Bah to go with him to re- 
capture the fugitives. Before the night was much older 


the fire-stake should have its triumph. He had forgotten 
the blind man, for a man without eyes was already dead. 
He would give to the flames the white girl who had 
betrayed them. 


Heers passed and the Senecas listened in the still- 
ness as if oppressed by fear. At last they heard 
the chanting of a voice coming nearer as fast as a canoe 
could travel. It was the death-song with which Tiaoga 
had grieved for his daughter. The suspense was broken, 
for in the song of grief was also a note of triumph 
which brought the message that Tiaoga had been success- 
ful in his pursuit. Fresh fuel was piled on the fires and 
the flames leapt high. When Tiaoga and his companions 
came from the river they brought no prisoner with them. 
Yet a fierce light shone in their countenances as they 
entered the illumination, and beginning his death-song 
again Tiaoga snatched a burning brand and flung it into 
the midst of the pitchy material about the torture stake. 
In a moment a winding-sheet of flame licked its way up 
the pole and around this Tiaoga danced, finishing his 
song to the crackling of the pitch. He flung himself into 
a greater passion as he told his people what had hap- 
pened. He described how they had overtaken the fleeing 
ones at the edge of the Great Rocks, beyond which the 
water thundered in a maelstrom. The blind man had 
fought with a hatchet he had stolen from Ah De Bah’s 
tepee, until another blade was sunk in his brain to quiet 
him. He was a fiend in his blindness and Tiaoga pointed 
to Shindas who held back his buckskin shirt to show a 
long and bleeding gash. The white [Turn to page 12i} 
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Y TALKED to a man the other day who 
I has made a life study of hands. “In 
what country do you find women with 
the most beautiful hands?” I asked him. He 
smiled wisely and answered  unhesitating, 
“Why, in America, of course. I know,” he 
continued, “that you’re thinking of the small, 
shapely hands of the Latin woman, Or the | 
beautiful, capable hands of those Northern beauties we 


ANDS UP! 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


McCall's Beauty Editor 


Nature attends to that. There is really very 

little which we can do to change the actual 

bone and muscle formation. Hands that are 

too stubby may be massaged daily to make 

them more shapely. Apply a good cream or 

hand oil first so that the fingers move smoothly 

Now, beginning at the base of each finger, 

press and mold, drawing with a circular move- 

ment along the length of the finger as if you were re- 
moving a ring that was too tight. Press hard at the 








see in old paintings. Or the tiny, fluttering hands of the 
Oriental. But ideals of hand beauty today involve much 
more than the decorative notions we used to have a 


generation or so ago. Hand beauty of the modern woman 


is inseparable from hand character. We’ve learned, too, 

that hands carry the story of a whole life’s experience. That 
is why a mother’s hands, though they bear the marks of a 
life of service, may be more beautiful than the hands of 
an exquisite lady; or the well-shaped, capable hands of the 
business girl may be lovelier than the over-bleached and 


over-manicured hands of a chorus girl.” 

Perhaps the hands of the exotic Spanish 
or French lady have been over-press- 
agented. At any rate, the art of gesture is 
admittedly more successful on the Con- 
tinent than it is in this country. 

“But,” adds the man I interviewed, “the 
immaculate cleanliness which guides Ameri- 
can women is highly preferable to the use 
of too much pertume and too highly-col- 
ored nail polishes that we see so much 
abroad. In Spain, for instance. there is al- 
most no general knowledge of the art of 
manicuring. In London I was told that 
there are only twu really good shops where 
high-class manicuring is practiced. Central 
Europe, on the other hand, because it 
wishes to be in all ways like America, is 
now proving a fertile field for the use of 
manicuring supplies. But the United States 
is so far ahead that I can say without fear 
of contradiction that the truly beautiful 
hand is the hand of the well-bred American 
woman.” 

Hands are traitors; they can betray the 
most amazing qualities in our make-up. 
George Bridgman once wrote a book called 
“The Book of a Thousand Hands.” Though 
primarily for artists, it is fascinating as a 
commentary on the range of hand types 
whose name is legion. Once I knew a won- 
derful woman, dean in a big western col- 
lege, who always kept above her desk that 
marvelous print of Diirer’s, “Praying 
Hands.” Those who know it will agree that 
the hands of the monk are, according to 
conventional standards, far from beautiful. 
They are cramped with toil and worn with 
devout deeds. But the soul of the monk is 


as luminous through them as if it shone out at us through 
his eyes. To me that is the secret of a beautiful hand; that 
it tells the true and lovely character of its possessor. 
After all, the rules of keeping our hands good-looking are 
so simple that a child can learn them. As to shape, well, 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOROTHY EDINGER 





nail tip. Do this until the fingers tingle. For flabby, 
weak hands this gripping exercise will help. Stand with 
hands at the sides. Clench the fists tight, then release 
the fingers. Do this five to ten times. Then extend the 











G ERE is an ideal home manicure 
recommended by the head of an 


experimental salon maintained 
by a large and progressive manufac- 
turer of manicuring supplies, 

First, remove any liquid polish with 
polish remover, Then, with long, pro- 
fessional-size emery board, file the 
edges of the nails, towards the center. 
Never file deep down the side of the 
nail, for this will in time destroy its 
natural symmetry. 

Then soak the fingers in warm soapy 
water. Dip flat-pointed orange-stick 
wrapped in cotton into the cuticle li- 
quid and remove the dead edges of 
epidermis around the nail, as well as 
under the nail tip. Wipe dry with towel 
or cotton. 

Now apply a good cuticle oil or 
cream around the nail, massaging well 
back to the second joint. The move- 
ment is the same as the one a sales- 
girl uses when she fits a kid glove on 
the finger. Grasp the fingertip with 
the thumb, index finger and third fin- 
ger of the other hand, and rub hard 
towards the hand. 

Next, remove all oil, and, if you 
plan to use liquid polish, wash the 
hands and brush vigorously with a 
nail brush, When dry apply liquid 
polish this way: With the tiny brush, 
make a stroke in the ceriter of the nail, 





YOUR MANICURE ROUTINE 


from the moon-shaped lacuna at the 
base to the tip. Finish by adding quick 
strokes on either side till the surface 
is covered, If dry polish is used, place 
a small amount of the powder in the 
center of each nail and buff briskly 
with the cushions of the palms or a 
buffer. Then wash the hands and brush, 
and repeat the buffing operation for 
final luster. 

If the nail tips are stained under- 
neath, apply a tiny bit of nail white un- 
der the very center of the tip, with the 
flat-ended orange stick. Then spread 
it, being careful to apply the bleach 
to the nail itself rather than the cuticle 
under the nail. Always work from the 
center out, and wipe off any surplus 
that may remain. This should be done 
after the first soaking. 

f your hands are unusually rough, 
or stained, or darkened by neglect or 
tanning, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope for our new leaflet, Helping 
Hands, which tells you what to do. 
It lists good home remedies as well as 
special commercial preparations made 
by experts to remedy abnormal condi- 
tions, Housewives, business girls, or 
girls at school and active in sports 
will appreciate these helps. Address 
The Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New York 
City. 


























arms at the shoulders, horizontally, and repeat. Do the grip- 
ping movement again with the hands held straight up over 
the head. Tennis players have found this an excellent way for 
gaining strength in wrist and fingers. For hands that are too 
thin, rub cocoa butter in at night and wear cotton gloves. 


Here’s a relaxing exercise for nervous 
hands—and how they do betray us! With 
hands hung loosely at sides, shake them 
out as if you were shaking out a limp rag. 
Do this with hands held at shoulder height. 
Be sure that there is no tension in the 
muscles of the arms. Learn, too, to let your 
jumpy hands “go to sleep” in your lap. 
There is no better habit for high-strung 
people. With the hands lying loosely, palms 
up, fingers lightly curled, it is easy to let the 
body relax and assume a graceful rather 
than a tense position. 

If I were a mother of young girls I would 
expect them to develop a natural impulse 
towards hand beauty. But since I am an 
everyday writing person, fascinated by all 
the aspects of beauty care, I cannot help 
noticing these facts in our present attitude 
towards hands. In business, men demand 
that girls under them have well-cared-for 
hands. When these hands are not busy, they 
should be quiet hands. I’ve never found a 
short cut in manicuring. We must clean, 
shape, and polish the nails often. Careful 
manicurists say that modern woman's 
greatest sin against her hands is her short- 
cutting of the process. This leads inevitably 
to ragged cuticle and brittle, cracking nails. 

How much better it would be if neg- 
lected hands could be put out of sight 
so that they never betray their owners. 
But, since they cannot be hidden in every- 
day life, why not adopt for our motto the 
phrase so familiar to us in stories of crime 
“Hands Up!” The world really confronts 
every woman with this challenge. Can you 
meet it with a pair of smooth, well-cared- 
for hands? 
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1 Wring a cloth from hot water and 

hold it against the face to thoroughly 
open the pores, Then massage Wood- 
bury’s Cold Cream well into the skin 


With a soft cloth remove the sur- 

plus cream, always with an upward 
motion, Now, wash the face and neck 
with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and 
wash out the soiled cream which other- 
wise would remain in the pores, Rinse 
with warm water, then a dash of cold 


j Copyright, 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Company 


with an upward and outward motion, 
covering the face and neck thoroughly 
with the cream, Notice how gently it 
penetrates into the pores and softens 
and loosens the embedded dirt and dust 
particles, 


















In your ow 


water or a piece of ice wrapped in’ one 
thickness of cloth. 





























3 And now the final step. With the 

tips of your fingers, apply lightly 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream which tones 
the skin by supplying just the rightamount 
of natural moisture ‘without loading or 
clogging the pores. This finishing cream 
is greaseless and gives that soft, velvety 
texture so much desired. 


n home, nOW... 


you can enjoy the luxury of a scientific facial 


With this simple new treatment—zhe Complete 


OU—every woman has 

come to know that skin 
beauty depends so much upon 
skin cleanliness. And you have 
learned, too, that mere surface 
cleanliness is not enough. That, 
if you would keep your complexion always clear, 
radiant, fine-textured, you must also keep the pores 
of your skin scrupulously clean. 


So, it is not surprising that specialists, who have 
made a study of the skin and skin treatment, all 
agree that, to achieve this pore-and-surface cleanli- 
ness, both creams and soap must be used. Really, 
how else could it be? 


“But that requires a ‘facial,’” you say. Yes. 
And the new Complete Woodbury Facial has been 
developed so that you may now indulge in this 
luxury in your own home. Refreshing, invigorating 
—this new, scientific facial combines, for the first 
time, the use of soap and creams in one treat- 
ment. Indeed, and this is so important, the creams 
are especially prepared for use with the soap— 
Woodbury’s Creams for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Woodbury Factal—every woman can so easily 
achieve that perfect skin cleanliness which 1s 
the basis for a naturally radiant complexion 


A simple one-two-three treatment that enables 
you to get beauty-salon results. And there is this, 
too, about the new Complete Woodbury Facial— 
you can actually see the difference in your skin after 
the first treatment—so clean, so fresh-looking, so 
smooth. 


Follow these three steps faithfully and your skin 
will remain that way—always. First, Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream to cleanse the pores—softening and 
loosening the dust and dirt particles that find 
lodgment there. Then Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Its bland,creamy lather dissolving away 
every vestige of the soiled cream—preventing 
blackheads, enlarged pores, coarsened skin. 


Finally, Woodbury’s Facial Cream to tone 
up the skin—giving it just the right amount of 
natural moisture. How simple it really is—this 
natural way to care for the skin. 





Yr drug store or toilet 
goods counter can supply 
you with the new Complete 
Woodbury Facial. Or, write 
for a trial set of the new Com- 
plete Woodbury Facial, con- 
taining enough of the soap and creams for seven ’ 
generous treatments, also one of the new Tressettes, 
an ingenious band to hold your hair back while 
creaming your face. Give yourself a Woodbury 
Facial every day for a week. After that, use the 
Complete Facial once or twice a week, keeping your 
skin clear and healthy in between times with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, as directed in the booklet around 
every cake. Send now for your trial set, enclosing 
25c in stamps or coin. 


Now—mail the coupon for this trial set 















THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY 
1505 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 25¢ (stamps or coin) please send me 
| fe the Seven Day Trial Set of the new Complete, ‘" ~ 
bury Facial, a Tressette, and your booklet, * 

You Love to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lad., 
1505 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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NIGHT AND DAYTIME CARE 


NTIL the child is two he belongs to the 
home. At two he goes out under his 
own power to see the world. To get 
along in this new world he must enter it pre- 
pared for any occasion that may arise within his horizon. 

How shall we get him ready? He is not born ready. He 
has absolutely no instincts of cleanliness. Indeed, many infra- 
human animals would hesitate to associate with him. And 
yet “polite” society demands “nice” habits, conventions and 
customs. He must start with cleanly personal habits, must 
keep his face and hands washed and his clothes clean. He 
must put on certain eating habits with knife, fork and spoon. 
He must learn to say “Yes, thank you, Mrs. Jones,” “I am 
sorry, Mrs. Smith, but my mother asked me not to,” to keep 
his temper when teased, not to snatch toys from playmates, 
not to bolt his food, not talk all the time, to be “brave” but 
not foolhardy, never to “strike a woman,” and to do and 
not to do all the millions of things a gentleman or a lady 
should do or not do. 

The number of reactions that have to be built in and kept 
in seems endless. We should not despair. The time was when 
we used to think it took generations to make a well-bred 
person. Now we know parents can do it in a few months’ 
time if they start to cultivate the garden before the weeds 
begin to grow. Here are some suggestions for the two to five 
year child. 

Unless counselled otherwise by your physician, 7 P. M. is 
a good bedtime for the ages two to five years. Before bed 
comes a tepid bath at 5:30 P. M. The bath should be a serious 
but not a gloomy occasion. The object of the bath is to get 
the child clean and not to entertain it. Many mothers fill the 
tub full of celluloid toys and prolong the bath to a degree 
which is useless and foolish. The child cries when he has to get 
out and gets so interested in his water games that he never 
heeds your instructions in the art of washing and caring for 
himself. He should be taught as early as a year old to use a 
wash cloth on himself and at three and one half years of age 
he should be able to do most of the job alone. Of course, from 
the beginning he must be handled gently and quietly, other- 
wise a slight accident such as slipping under water may con- 
dition him against his bath for a long time. The water in the 
tub should be not more than four to eight inches deep de- 
pending upon the age of the child, and he should never be 
left in it alone until he has reached the age of six at least. 

But don’t make the bath a nightmare by rough handling 
and carelessness. In cleaning the child’s ears for instance one 
needs all kinds of ingenuity and patience—in washing his 
hair, a little soap in his eyes may create a permanent fear of 
having his hair washed. 

Two children should never be bathed in the same tub— 
whether they are of the same or different sexes—although 
there should be no inhibitions about their seeing each other 
naked in or out of the bath. 

After the bath the child should be thoroughly dried with 
a soft bath towel. When he is young it is best simply to pat 
him dry. When his body gets toughened gentle rubbing of the 
back, legs and arms is advisable. 

After drying, many hospitals and pediatricians advocate for 
children under two months of age the use of a first grade 
olive oil or mineral oil with no powder. After two months, 
powder may be used but with caution—always keeping the 
baby’s head turned away from the powder box. If the creases 
and buttocks are irritated at all they should be treated with 
olive oil by putting a few drops on a piece of absorbent cot- 
ton and rubbing the surface gently. The parts so treated are 
not powdered but only the rest of the body, the powder 
being lightly sprinkled on and gently rubbed. The child should 
never be allowed to play with a powder box full or empty. It 
is a bad habit to establish. 

Some hospitals advocate for the infant’s skin neither oil nor 
powder but only warm water, soap and thorough drying. The 
skin of some children is sensitive to olive oil. In this case 
your physician should be consulted. After the bath comes a 
light meal of your physician’s choosing. 


OF THE CHILD 





BY JOHN B. WATSON 


Then comes a half hour of quiet play. In many homes 
where more than one child is present, before bedtime is group 
romping time. This I believe is wrong. It is poor preparation 
for quiet sleeping. I find that children when allowed to romp 
are loath to leave exciting play. They whine, and bad dis- 
cipline results. Sleep is delayed—leading to singing, talking 
to themselves, getting up and running about and calling out 
to each other. The child, who after supper plays quietly with 
pencil, paper, crayons, clay, or is read to, goes to bed with 
little protest and drops into a restful sleep much more 
quickly. This is a good time to give the father his half hour. 
He keeps the children used to male society. Then too, they 
have their chance to ply him with questions. 

Should the children be allowed to take anything to bed 
with them, is asked by many mothers. It is a sloppy habit; 
one easy to get into, yet very hard to break. 

Of course, no serious harm is done the child if it is allowed 
to go to bed with one or two toys. Indeed there is one argu- 
ment often urged in its favor. If the child doesn’t go to sleep 
at once it has something to play with, and since it wakes up 
in the morning before it is allowed to get up, it again has 
something to play with. 

Every mother should give faithful attention to bedtime 
regime. Before leaving the room she should see that every- 
thing she customarily allows the child is at hand, that he has 
had his drink of water, that he was placed upon the toilet, 
that his chamber is under his bed, and that his flashlight for 
getting up at night is under his pillow. His bed should be low 
enough for him to get in and out of easily from the time he 
is two years old. Take a last look at his clothes to see that 
everything is in order, that he is not too warm, that his hands 
are placed outside the cover (if he is not a thumb sucker, in- 
side if he is), then a pat on the head, a quiet good night, 
lights out and the door closed. If he howls, let him howl. A 
week of this regime will give you an orderly bedtime. 

If it can possibly be avoided, never let children sleep to- 
gether in the same room. Each child should have a separate 
room. No nurse or other adult should ever sleep in the same 
room with infant or child. Unless these conditions can be met, 
in my opinion, no woman should be blamed if she refuses to 
consent to have a child. 

Morning—and bedlam? No. Modern training calls always 
for an orderly life. Usually from one year of age to three, 
pediatricians specify that orange juice shall be given when the 





child wakes up in the morning. Children who 
sleep properly awaken on a schedule. The wak- 
ing time can easily besset for 6:30. The orange 
juice should then be given regularly at that 
hour every morning, the child put on the toilet for the 
relief of the bladder (only). Put the child back to bed and 
allow it to sit up in bed and play quietly alone with one or 
two chosen toys. It should be taken up at 7 o’clock, sponged 
lightly, dressed and given its breakfast at 7:30. Then allowed 
to romp until 8, then put upon the toilet for 20 minutes or 
less (until the bowel movement is complete). The infant from 
8 months of age onward should have a special toilet seat into 
which he.can be safely strapped. The child should be left in 
the bathroom without tovs and with the door closed. Under 
no circumstances should the door be left open or the mother 
or nurse stay with the child. This is a rule which seems to be 
almost universally broken. When broken it leads to dawdling, 
loud conversation, and in general, to unsocial and dependent 
behavior. 

As soon as possible in the morning the child should be put 
into a sunny room (some day every home will have a nursery 
fitted with a skylight which will admit the ultra-violet rays 
so that sun-baths can be taken naked even in the dead of 
Winter) to play until the mother or nurse has done her 
household duties. He should be taught to stay there and play 
or work quietly alone. On clear days he should be out oi 
doors by ten o’clock. Where he goes and what he should do 
depend on the family situation. The important thing is that 
he should get systematic exercise. A good brisk walk with the 
nurse is excellent. Where there is no nurse and the mother has 
other duties he should have one toy such as a kiddie kar, 
wagon, scooter, tricycle or skates, depending upon the age. He 
should exercise up and down the sidewalk in front of the 
house or in the back yard. 

Of course changes in seasons bring changes in occupation. 
In Winter the sled or ice skates must replace the bicycle. One 
very bad situation ‘is developing among mothers who have 
automobiles. There is a tendency to let the child give up 
walking and exercising. The mother takes the child with 
her wherever she goes. Such a life makes the child little better 
than a helpless parasite. He gets no sunshine, he breathes 
gasoline fumes. He quarrels if he ever has to walk. His mus 
cles have no chance to acquire skill. 

Luncheon or preferably dinner (midday) should be served 
to the child and nurse in the dining room. From two yeas 
on the child should be at ease with a fork and spoon so that 
he needs very little help and should get into the habit of 
eating at table and respecting adult habits. All such things as 
use of his napkin, hands in his lap, waiting for table to be 
cleared until dessert arrives, moderate low-pitched conversa- 
tion, should begin to be inculcated at this age. If there is no 
nurse, the child should eat by himself. It isn’t fair for the 
child to have to watch adults eat all kinds of food which he 
is not allowed to taste. 

After lunch every child up to the age of five should have 
at least an hour’s nap. Every child over five should have an 
hour for rest if not for sleep with perhaps one toy or a pit-' 
ture book if he can’t sleep. Many parents when the children 
are very young and not very strong let them have the nap in 
the morning, from 11:00 to 12:30 and then have lunch. This 
routine sometimes considerably relieves quarrelsomeness, tem- 
per tantrums and the like. 

After the nap the child should go out again. Social contacls 
should have their place as part of the afternoon schedule. 
Games with other children on the street, in the park or in the 
home. Some systematic instruction should be given if the 
child cannot go to school: before public school life begins. 
There is no reason why children as young as 3 to 4 shouldnt 
have instruction in boxing, baseball, football, tennis, danciné 
and nature study. Of course all this can be garried to extremes. 
The child’s life must not be made into a series of engagements 
with no chance for uncensored play. Every home should have 
a back yard equipped for the growing child where at leas 
an hour of the day can be spent in play [Turn to page 66) 
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MALL, dark, vivid—and very modern is this 
petite English gentlewoman, the Marchion- 
ess of Queensberry. 

Still in her early twenties, she combines—as 
only “‘moderns’’ seem to know how—the roles of 
wife, mother, hostess, sportswoman, artist. 

The daughter of one of England’s most distin- 
guished portrait painters, widely known for his 
portraits of the royal family, Lady Queens- 
berry is herself a painter of unusual talent. She 
has already attained a position of importance 
among younger artists. 

London claims her part of the year. There she 
entertains frequently and charmingly, and paints 
the lovely portraits of English ladies that so 
delighted her American public when she ex- 
iubited them in New York. She spends much 
time at her father’s country house, Shake- 
speare Farm, in Buckinghamshire, where she 
rides, plays golf, hunts with the famous 
Bicester Hounds.—And always she paints. 

Fos tc Lady Queensberry her work is her life. 

“T like society” she says, ‘“—and oh, I’ve 

been delighted with your American society! 
But it can only be a recreation with me— 
never a pursuit!” Always the keen eye of 
the artist is seeking the unusual, the beauti- 
ful; the deft fingers long for the brush and 
canvas to record it. 


ASUEILE portrayer of lovely women, 
Lady Queensberry’s comments upon 
beauty are of interest to women every- 
where. “To the eye of the artist,” she ob- 
serves, “nothing is at once so exquisite and 
so elusive as a lovely complexion. Fineness 
of texture, delicacy of hue, subtle changes 
of color—these thrill our sense of beauty, 
defy our attempts to capture them. 


“And the artist,” she continues, “ per- 
haps more than most women, knows and 
values the gift of Beauty—knows it should 
be guarded and cultivated to its greatest 
perfection and appreciates the means of 
realizing this end. 





9 / € Lovely “Young, 


MAIRCHIONESS of QUEENSBERRY 
ooks at Beauty with the Artists Cye 


Cathleen Mann, now Lady Queensberry, 

daughter of one of England’s most distin- 

guished portrait painters, is herself an 

artist of unusual talent. Like her father, 
her special gift is for portraiture. 








The tenth Marchioness of Queensberry 
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Guardians of that precious gift called Beau- 

ty, Pond’s Two Creams are the choice of 

women everywhere whose experience and in- 

sight have taught them the true value of a 
lovely complexion. 





“For my own part, to have learned that Pond’s 
Two Creams are not cosmetics, but the guardians 
of something ineffably fine and precious, is to 
have made an invaluable discovery. I sincerely 
believe in their gentle ministrations.” 


This is the complete Pond’s method 


Now two delicious new Pond’s preparations com- 
plete the Pond’s method. 


First apply Pond’s light and fragrant Cold 
Cream. Its fine, pure oils lift out all the dirt, 
restore your skin’s precious suppleness. Then 
with Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues, softer than 
fine old linen, wipe away gently and completely 
every trace of oil and dirt. 

Next tone and firm the skin with Pond’s 
new Skin Freshener. It brings a lovely 
bloom to your grateful cheeks, leaves your 
skin refreshed, cool and fine. Finally: apply 
the merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It adds an exquisite radiance and 
finish, holds your powder evenly and long 
and gives unfailing protection from all 
irritation. 

Do this during the day. And always be- 
fore retiring refresh and cleanse your skin 
once more as described above except for the 
finishing touch of Vanishing Cream. 

To know the freshness and beauty that 
the regular use of these four preparations 
will bring you, just try them. 


New 14c Offer: Mail this coupon with 
fourteen cents (14c) for trial tubes of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams and enough of 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Pond’s new 
Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 


Tur Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. C 
111 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 





Street 
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<You may have 
tuberculosis = 


-~ cough that hangs on 


Let your doctor decide 
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UBERCULOSIS can be cured 

more easily than any other dan- 

gerous, chronic disease. Some 
doctors say “arrested”, others say 
“cured”—it amounts to the same 
thing. If it is detected in its early 
stages it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tuberculosis 
has been mankind's great scourge. 
Whole families have been blotted out. 
Even now, when science knows ex- 
actly what causes tuberculosis, how to 
prevent it and how to cure it, one 
family in every 50 pays toll to this 
disease. These tragedies are largely 
due to ignorance or neglect. 


Young people of high school ages, and 
young women up to the age of 25, are 
especially susceptible. Tuberculosis 
exacts heavy penalties from men and 
women between 25 and 50—at the time 
when most needed by their families. 


The danger signals of tuberculosis are 
usually plain to be seen and the danger 
is great—unless the signals are heeded. 
Tuberculosis is like a fire started by a 
match. Stepped on immediately, the 
fire is stamped out completely. But if 
permitted to gain too much headway, 
it sweeps on to destruction. 


In the month of March, 1928, a nation- 
wide campaign for the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis will be conducted by 
more than 1500 tuberculosis and health 
associations of the United States. They 
will organize meetings where informa- 
tion will be given, motion pictures and 
posters will be shown and pamphlets 
distributed, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis. 


People will be told to watch for the first 


signs .of tuberculosis. They will be 
asked to answer these four questions: 


1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indigestion? 
4. Have youa cough which hangs on? 


There will be many instances, of course, 
in which people may have all four of 
these weaknesses without having con- 
tracted tuberculosis. But if the answer 
is “yes” to any one or more of these 
questions, act instantly. Go to your 
physician for a complete medical exami- 
nation. He will not merely put his ear 
to your partly covered chest and then 
give an opinion. With stethoscope on 
bared chest, perhaps with X-ray photo- 
graphs and other diagnostic tests, he 
will seek to discover definitely the con- 
dition of your lungs. Then he will ad- 
vise what should be done for preven- 
tion or cure. 


Hopeful, but ill-advised sufferers have 
wasted millions of dollars on so-called 
“remedies” for tuberculosis, in spite of 
the fact that all great medical authori- 
ties agree that not one person has ever 
been cured in this way. But, on the 
other hand, many thousands of tuber- 
culous patients who have gone toa sana- 
torium and had the benefit of scientific 
medical care in addition to Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunshine and Nourishing Food, 
have come back to their 
families—cured. Every 
modern sanatorium 
that is built to care for 
tuberculous patients helps 
to reduce the deathrate. 
The big, life-saving mes- 
sage to the nation in 
March will be, “Find out 


—don't wait”. 








a sahor to 


The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis 
is one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced almost two-thirds during 
the past 40 years. 


Now statisticians boldly predictthat during 
the lifetime of the majority of the readers 
of this announcement tuberculosis will be 
under such thorough control that it will 
be an cause of death. 


Think what it means. Twenty years ago 
the principal cause of death—twenty years 
from now an infrequent cause of deat 


At first the fight was a stubborn one and 
at times discouraging. When cases reached 
physicians they had usually advanced too 


far for successful treatment. Later, when 
cases were discovered in early stages the 
tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly 
increased knowledge of preventive meas- 
ures and to the widespread cooperation of 
individuals, as well as official and private 
organizations, with the medical profession 
—tremendous gains are in sight. 


The Metropolitan urges le in all parts 
of the country to give whole-hearted sup- 
port to the March campaign of the national 
and local tuberculosis and health associa- 
tions for early diagnosis and i di 
action. Acopy of the Metropolitan’s 
booklet, “Tuberculosis”, will be mailed 
free to every person asking for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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DOORS CHILD 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


Author of: Short Talks With Young Mothers 


children and all young animals there 

are certain requirements that must be 
carried out in order that the best product 
of its kind may be the end result. The 
end result in the development of mankind 
is not reached until the eighteenth or 
twentieth year. 

Of all young animals, babies are the 
most difficult to rear. They are born most 
immature and helpless. A child from birth 
to adolescence needs constant care and 
supervision—greater care and more in- 
tense properly directed supervision than 
any other in the animal kingdom. 

I will take up that portion of the topic, 
fresh air, out of doors and ventilation, 
concerning which questions are frequently 
asked by mothers and attendants—ventila- 
tion, and this means out of door contact. 

Is there ever a time or a condition in 
health or illness when the infant or young 
child or older child should be kept in a 
room tightly closed? The answer is NO. 

Is there ever a climatic condition at any 
season that demands tight closure of win- 
dows and doors? Again, the answer is NO. 

Concerning the matter of ventilation 
during the cold months the question in- 
variably arises as to room temperature. 
At what temperature should the sleeping 
room be kept in Winter, and likewise the 
child’s living room? At night the temper- 
ature may range from 40° F. to 50° F. 
and the means of ventilation is the open 
window. In this country during the day- 
time a room temperature of 70° F. to 72° 
F. is required for comfort. A low tem- 
perature does not necessarily mean pure 
air—neither does a warm room necessarily 
mean foul air. What is necessary to re- 
member and practice is that in every 
sleeping room for the young, for proper 
health and development oi a child, there 
must be out of door contact, with open 
windows or ventilators. The degree of 
temperature may be regulated through the 
heating arrangement. 

The necessity for oxygen and the pro- 
duction of carbonic acid is understood 
by every young mother since the time she 
studied her school physiology. But I par- 
ticularly desire to call attention to some 
of the benefits of the cold, out of door air 
on a child when asleep. Babies and young 
children spend the majority of the twenty- 
four hours asleep. The newly born sleeps, 
except during the bath, when hungry, and 
when being fed. The depth and duration 
of the sleeping period determines much in 
baby prosperity ; and what has cold, fresh 
air to do with baby prosperity? It has 
been found by Bayer of Berlin through 


I: the growth and development of 


scientifically carried out experiments with 
infants and young children that in the 
presence of cold fresh air the sleep is 
deeper and of longer duration, and babies 
taken from cold fresh air chambers and 
placed in warm moist rooms become rest- 
less, sleep poorly and wake readily. When 
a mother complains that her child is a poor 
sleeper—by which she means that he is 
restless, turns, twists and cries out in his 
sleep and perhaps has nightmares, I in- 
quire about the ventilation of the sleeping 
quarters and it is‘usually found that the 
mother or nurse is one of those persons 
dreadfully afraid of a draught. In scores 
of malnourished, nervous, anemic, poor- 
sleeping children, an important part of my 
treatment—perhaps the best prescription 
I give—calls for a wide open window. A 
child’s crib may be placed in a distant 
corner and protected by a screen for the 
comfort of the family. It matters little 
how low the temperature is as long as the 
freezing point is not reached. 

All that has been said concerning the 
baby and fresh air holds with the run- 
abouts and older children. It has been my 
practice always to advise that on inclement 
days, when it is impossible for the child to 
go out of doors, it should be dressed as 
for out of doors and then play about a 
room in which all the windows are open, 
giving practically out of door temperature. 

The farmhouse in which I grew 
to manhood possessed just three stoves 
—a cooking stove in the kitchen, a 
gas burner which didn’t burn gas but coal 
in the living-room, and a wood stove in 
the parlor. There was never artificial heat 
in the bedrooms of this farm house. There 
were hundreds of other boys and girls as 
well in the country who lived the same 
fresh air, out of door life. I never knew 
a boy or girl to have an abscess in the 
ear, mastoiditis or pneumonia. We had 
the usual infectious diseases such as mea- 
sles, mumps, chicken pox and scarlet fever; 
complications with resulting mortality was 
practically nil. And why? We lived in the 
open at all seasons of the year. We ate 
our meals in the house—three sensible, 
commonplace meals and it was never nec- 
essary to coax or urge us to eat. We slept 
in the house with windows open and the 
resistance acquired by the life as described 
was sufficient to combat the infections 
which trouble us so much today. 

Not only does the habitual out-of-door 
life at all seasons protect the child from 
immediate unfavorable influence but it 
also supplies a vigorous bodily stamina, a 
healthy foundation upon which vigorous 
men and women are fashioned. 
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WOMEN APPROVE 
THIS SMART NEW SIX 









F BUILT exclusively for feminine owners 
Dodge Brothers new Victory Sixcouldnot 
havemadeamorepronouncedandinstanthit. 


Its reception by women throughout America 
has been sincere, intelligent andenthusiastic. 


For onething, good taste has never expressed 
itself so appealingly in the lines and appoint- 
ments of a motor car. Nor has there ever 
been a car of moderate price so easy to 











~ SEDAN F£0.8. DETROIT 


drive, so quiet and restful, so chic and smart 
in every detail. Women approved The 
Victory colors, the trim instrument panel 
on the dash, the depth, width and tilt of the 
Victory seats—a thousand little things that 
are NOT little things to those who care. 


And then, of course, The Victory is radi- 








we unlikeany other motor car in the world. 


Your dealer will explain, this difference, but 
to anyone who has driven the car, the re- 
sults speak for themselves. 


No more jolting over rough pavements. No 
more distressing sidesway at sharp corners. 


The Victory will renew your enjoyment of 
swift travel—and your enthusiasm for 
occupying the driver’s seat yourself. 


te VICTORY SIX 


BY DODUGE BROTHERS 


A ND 


ALSO THE 


SENIOR 


$ 1x 





AMERICA'S 


FASTEST FOUR 
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Fluffy rice mold with custard sauce is simply rice pudding in disguise 
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‘(DESSERTS FOR EVERY DAY 


Leonomical of Sime and Money Shey Possess Real Food Value 
and Glorify a Simple Dinner 


MONG other new ideas about nutrition 
to which we American housewives have 
been adjusting our menus the last few 

years is a better understanding of the part des- 
serts play in the diet. Once we thought of desserts merely as 
something sweet to top off a meal, but now we know that 
they possess food value in varying degrees and that we must 
plan for them not as an independent trimming, but in rela- 
tion to the other foods served at a particular meal. 

If, for instance, a dinner is to be a rather hearty one con- 
sisting of split pea soup, roast pork, apple sauce, potatoes, 
string beans and a salad we must serve a light dessert. In 
this particular case where there is no milk in the meal a 
custard of some sort would be first choice, or a delicate 
gelatin mixture served with milk or cream. But if the menu 
is composed of lighter foods such as tomato broth, lamb 
chop, spinach and a lettuce salad we may serve something 
heartier, as a steamed or baked fruit pudding with hard 
sauce, or a pie ever beloved by men. 

When such desserts as these last must be served after a 
hearty meal, as has been our custom for holiday 
dinners, we should make the servings small, and if 
there are children in the family, provide something 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Director, McCati’s DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 
AND HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


the sauce as you are about making the pudding—for the 
sauce can spoil as well as improve a good dessert. 


BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 


1% cups light brown sugar 4 tablespoons butter 
2/3 cup white corn sirup 2/3 cup heavy cream 
Few grains salt 


Cook sugar, sirup and butter together slowly, stirring 











until it begins to boil. Continue to cook with- 
out stirring until it forms a ball in cold water. 
Take from fire and allow to cool slightly. Add 
cream and salt and beat well before serving. 
CUSTARD SAUCE 

3 tablespoons sugar 

Few grains salt 
1, teaspoon vanilla 


1% cups milk 
2 egg yolks 


Scald milk in double boiler or over hot water. Beat eg 
yolks, sugar and salt together until light, and pour scalded 
milk on them. Return to boiler and cook until mixture coats 
the spoon, stirring constantly. Chill and add vanilla. Add 
finely chopped nuts to this sauce for a delicious variation, ot 
sprinkle the nuts on top of the dessert. 


LEMON SAUCE 


1 cup boiling water 
1 tablespoon butter 


% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 

% teaspoon salt 
Juice and grated rind of % lemon 


Mix sugar, flour and salt. Add boiling water 
slowly, stirring constantly to avoid lumping. Bring 





simpler for them. 

Few women can spare the time to make 
desserts often, and there is no need to. 

Bread puddings and rice puddings may not sound 
exciting but disguised in some of the ways I am 
going to tell you about, they should wring cheers 
from the family. 

On the days when we have to buy the more ex- 
pensive meats and vegetables, it is a good plan to 
balance our food costs, as well as our diet, by mak- 
ing a Bread and Jelly Pudding, a Crumb Custard 
or a Parisian Rice Mold. 

Remember that the serving of the dessert course 
is important! If it is hot, it should be served very 
hot, and if cold, it should be thoroughly chilled. 
You can always add a touch of interest by topping 
with a red or green cherry, a walnut meat, or by 
putting the hard sauce or whipped cream through 
a pastry tube. 

If the dessert needs a sauce choose just the right 
one, for sauces, like the salad dressings, serve a real 
purpose. They may be used to make a dessert 
sweeter or richer, or they may add contrasting 
flavor to an otherwise bland sweet, or sometimes 
they may be used simply to moisten a rather dry 
pudding. And be just as particular about making 


fancy 
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AFTER A HEARTY MEAL 
SERVE THESE LIGHT DESSERTS: 


Bread Pudaings 
Tapioca Puddings 
Ice Creams 
Sherbets 


Bavarian Cream 
Cornstarch Blanc Mange 
| Custards 

Souffles 


AFTER A LIGHT MEAL 
THESE MORE HEARTY DESSERTS; 


Plum Pudding 
Suet Pudding 
Fruit Puddings 


with rich sauces 


Dumplings 

Pies and Pastries 

Shortcakes with 
whipped cream 








to boiling and boil slowly 5 minutes. Add butter, 
lemon rind and lemon juice. Serve hot. 

To vary flavoring: Use orange rind and juic 
instead of lemon, or 1 teaspoon vanilla and a grat- 
ing of nutmeg. Flavor with sherry or other wine 
flavoring if, desired. 


HARD SAUCE 


1/3 cup butter 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
1 cup powdered sugar 2 tablespoons sherry 
flavoring 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually and beat until 
smooth. Add flavoring drop by drop and continu 
to beat until light and creamy. Chill before serving. 

To make a softer sauce, add gradually 2 or 3 
tablespoons thick cream at the time the flavorin‘ 
is added and beat vigorously. Light brown suga! 
instead of powdered sugar may be used. 

These are only a few of the standard sauces 
which may be used on many kinds of desserts 
Every cook book offers many other excellen! 
sauces. Get acquainted with this favorite kitchet 
volume! 

The following desserts are always popular with 











children and older people and are simple enough 











to serve after a hearty meal. [Turn to page 47) 
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Kentucky White Cake 


Crisco keeps white cake really white and the texture fine and 
light. Use your favorite filling and icing and make either layer 
or loaf cake. 





I teaspoon flavoring 
Y teaspoon salt 
4 egg whites 


¥% cup Crisco 2 teaspoons baking 
114 cups sugar powder 

3 cups pastry flour 1 cup milk 
Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly. Sift together the flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt. Add alternately with the milk, a little at a 
time. Add flavoring. Then fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
batter into three well-Criscoed layer cake pans and bake in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Loaf cake needs to 
bake 1 hour or more at the same temperature, according to size 
of the pan, 


Georgia Doughnuts 

Doughnuts fried in Crisco are light, tender and never greasy. 

2 eggs 34 teaspoon nutmeg 3 cups pastry flour 

I cup sugar 3 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup sour milk 

1 tablespoon Crisco 4 teaspoon soda ¥4 teaspoon salt 
Beat eggs very light then beat in sugar. Add Crisco. Beat soda 
into sour milk and add to first mixture. Last add flour sifted 
with nutmeg, baking powder and salt, adding more flour to roll. 
Cut and fry in hot Crisco 350° to 360° F. and turn each doughnut 
asitrises to the surface. (To make these with sweet milk, follow the 
same method but omit the soda.) When doughnuts are done (to 
test, prick with toothpick; toothpick should come out clean) 
drain on soft paper and put them in.a stone crock. They will 
keep fresh and moist this way for more than a week. Makes 
about 30 doughnuts. 


Kansas Marmalade Biscuits 


Crisco biscuits are light, fluffy and tender; crisp and brown on 
top and bottom. 
2 cups bread flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg beaten light 
¥% teaspoon salt ¥Y cup milk 
¥% cup marmalade (orange or grapefruit) 


4 tablespoons Crisco 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together. Work Crisco in with 
a fork. Mix egg, milk and marmalade. Stir into the dry mixture 
with a fork. Turn out on floured board and roll about 14” thick. 
Cut into small biscuits. Lay in well-Criscoed pan. Brush the 
top with milk and bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 or 15 minutes. 
Makes about 18 biscuits. 
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] THE IMPORTANCE 


Savory 


for 12.000 











I heard, the other day, about a French chef 
who earns $12,000 a year! I began to wonder 
what could make a cook worth $1000 a month. 
I decided that he must be an artist—as much 
an artist as a painter—only working with 
flavors instead of colors. 














Then I recalled the time when for several 
weeks I worked with a French chef who had a 
true artist’s enthusiasm. Just by watching him 
I learned one important cooking lesson: 











He wouldn’t think of using anything he wasn’t 
willing to taste! 








Now we all know that everything we cook is 
judged by its ¢aste. If our dishes taste good, 
we are good cooks; if they don’t taste good, we 
are poor cooks—that’s all there is to it. 










But can we expect foods to taste good unless 
the things we make them of taste good, too? 








Is your shortening, for example, adding to or 
subtracting from the flavor of your cooking? 







To find out, faste it 







Taste shortening for freshness and sweetness, 
just as you would taste milk for freshness and 
sweetness. 










I wish you would taste both your present 
shortening and Crisco, just as it comes from 
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BISCUITS 












Kentucky WHITE CAKE 
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the can. Put a little Crisco on the tip of a 
spoon; on the tip of another, a little of any 
other shortening. Taste first Crisco, then the 
other fat. 


Now don’t hesitate at the idea, as some house- 
keepers did when first I suggested it. For 
if you will taste Crisco, I believe you will get 
one of the greatest surprises of your whole 
cooking experience. 


Did you ever dream there could be such a 
difference in the taste of cooking fats? 


Imagine what an improvement Crisco’s fresh 
wholesome sweetness will make in all your pies, 
cookies, fried foods, biscuits and muffins. 


Test Crisco’s fresh sweetness 
in these prize recipes 


The five recipes printed on these pages were 
selected from thousands sent to me by Crisco’s 
friends all over the country. As a test of 
Crisco’s sweet, wholesome freshness, I have 
picked out recipes for especially delicate foods 
—dishes in which a strong flavor in the short- 
ening would rise above the flavors of other in- 
gredients. But remember, before you make 
these foods, taste Crisco itself just as it comes 


from the can. 
WINIFRED S. CARTER 


who creates 
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CRISCO’S SWEET FLAVOR WILL ASTONISH YOU 





Long Island Pie Crust 


Crisco makes perfect pie crust—always light, tender and flaky. 
For one-crust pie (or baked shell) For medium-sized two-crust pie 
14 cups pastry flour 2 cups pastry flour 

¥% cup Crisco 2% cup Crisco 

¥% teaspoon salt % teaspoon salt 

4 to 6 tablespoons cold water _6 to 8 tablespoons cold water 
Sift flour and salt together. Cut shortening in with two knives 
until consistency of small peas. Add only enough water to hold. 
Roll ¥% inch thick. For baked shell, cover bottom of pie plate. 
Leave enough edge to fold back to make it firm. Prick well with 
fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 min. 
For two-crust pie bake at same temperature for 10 minutes then 
reduce heat to moderate (350° F.) and bake until filling is done. 


Filling for Cranberry Tart Pie: 3 cups cranberries, 3 tablespoons 
flour, 114 cupssugar, ¥% teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon melted Crisco. 
Mix together flour, salt and sugar. Mix with cranberries. Stir 
in Crisco. Line a pan with pastry and put cranberry mixture 
into it. Lay strips of pastry 14 inch wide criss-cross over top. 
Bake in quick oven (425° F.) to minutes. Reduce heat to mod- 
erate (325° F.); bake until pie is done; about 20 minutes longer. 


Michigan Drop Cookies 

Crisco cookies are tender and crisp; brown on top and bottom. 

2 cups sugar I teaspoon salt 34 cups pastry flour 

1cup Crisco 2 eggs beaten light 34 teaspoon soda 

I cup sour or butter milk 2 teaspoons baking powder 

I teaspoon vanilla extract I teaspoon lemon extract 
Cream Crisco and sugar together until light and soft. Add eggs, 
then flavoring. Add sour milk and soda beaten together. 
Stir in flour, salt and baking powder sifted together. Beat 
until smooth. Drop spoonfuls on well-Criscoed baking pan and 
bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 10 minutes. Makes 
about 70. 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Free: Miss Splint’s Selected Recipes 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, 
Food and Household Management Editor of McCail’s 
Magazine. New and unusual recipes, many never before 
published. Free: simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Puffed Rice with a baked apple 


is a nourishing breakfast, yet one 


Puffed Rice served with cubed 
pineapple . . . a tasty healthful 


that tempts by its deliciousness. dish that no child can resist eating. 










At Last!—grain foods so enticing that 
children eat them because they love 
them, not because they’re good for them. 






The WWAY they've found 
to make CHILDREN Jike CEREALS 


The modern idea is to start by tempting the appetite, NOT by forcing children to eat food 
they don’t like simply because it“is good for them.” Now grain foods unlike any other known 





(CHILDREN think they’re confections; but you know 

they are essential grain foods! Nearly all children who 
ordinarily don’t take to cereals will eat this kind and 
love them. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat (containing over 20% of bran) and 
Quaker Puffed Rice are different from any other cereals 
known. They taste different, look different—are different. 


tempting the appetite. And foods that tempt digest better. 
No more coaxing to eat cereals. 


Each grain, of these unique foods, is steam puffed to 8 times 
normal size and oven crisped. Every food cell is thus 
broken to make digestion easy and assimilation quick. No 
other foods in all the world enjoy this steam-puffing process. 


Serve with milk or half and half, and thus add further 
nutrition and important vitamines. Give us tid-bits between 
meals. Serve as the ideal children’s supper; the ideal adult 
breakfast and luncheon; and, too, as a bed-time snack that will 
not interfere with restful sleep. 


They taste like toasted nutmeats. They crunch in the 
mouth like crispy toast. ‘They have a flavor so enticing 
and delicious that children revel in them like confections. 
And that meets the modern idea of diet. They start by 




















(Left) Sprinkle Puffed 
Wheat with sugar and 
cinnamon, then toast. 


(Right) Serve with a 
half peach —add sugar 
and milk or cream. | 

















THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
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DESSERTS FOR EVERY DAY 


[Continued from page 42] 
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CARAMEL BREAD PUDDING 


Among the more hearty desserts liked by the men 
is Dutch Apple Cake. Try it om your husband 








CRUMB CUSTARD 


This soft cushion doubles 
the life of your rugs 


—and gives them a 
priceless luxury 


aid 







4 cups milk 2 eggs 1 quart milk 1/3 cup sugar “Ree 
14 cup sugar 2/3 cup sugar 1 cup graham % teaspoon salt . 
2 cups stale bread % teaspoon salt cracker crumbs Grated rind % lemon 


crumbs 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Caramelize 1% cup sugar and add to 
milk which has been scalded in double 
boiler. (To caramelize sugar, place in 
heavy saucepan or frying pan. Stir con- 
stantly until melted and about the color 
of maple sirup). When caramel has dis- 
solved in the milk, add bread crumbs and 
let soak 30 minutes. Beat eggs slightly, 
add 2/3 cup sugar, salt and vanilla. Add 
to first mixture, turn into a buttered 
pudding dish and bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) about 1 hour. Serve with whip- 
ped cream sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla. 


BREAD AND JELLY PUDDING 


Thin slices bread 4 cups miik 
Butter 4 eggs 


4 tablespoons butter 3 egg whites 
3 egg yolks 
6 tablespoons powdered sugar 


Scald milk, add butter and pour over 
cracker crumbs. Beat eggs, add sugar, salt 
and lemon rind. Combine with first mix- 
ture and mix well. Turn into buttered 
baking-dish, place dish in shallow pan of 
water and bake in moderate oven (350° 
F) until firm. Remove from oven, cover 
with meringue made by beating egg whites 
until stiff and adding powdered sugar 
gradually. Return to oven to brown mer- 
ingue.° Serve with hot Lemon Sauce. 

Here are some puddings to serve after 
the lighter type of dinner menus. 


ANGEL PUDDING 


cups flour 
& teaspoon salt 


1% cup shortening 244 
“e 
% teaspoon almond 


1 cup sugar 


YIELDS GRACIOUSLY 


. , 
i “i 


TO EVERY FOOT Yee 


ee 


a 


Apple or quince jelly % cup sugar 14 cup milk 
% teaspoon salt 3 teaspoons baking- extract s s 
powder 4 egg whites ZITE performs the idea of a cushion 


Remove crusts from loaf of stale bread. 


Cream shortening and sugar together until 


two important 


for rugs and after several 


Slic in ¢ ‘ ly with . : : : 
Se vcd buster apd tatksr hehtly with well blended. Add milk alternately with | functions in your home: Ozite years of experiment they 
jelly. Place in buttered baking-dish, un- _ preys and — sifted oa Bein menetey se Rug Cushion perfected Ozite. 
il dish i full, keeping jelly sid gether. almond extract and mix well. i ; i | Th roe 
pan RF ye al "add a and ae Beat egg whites until stiff and fold into itself, it adds oriental lux unpro- Here are some of Oxite’s 


milk. Pour over bread and allow to stand 
Y% hour. Place baking-dish in shallow pan 
of water and bake in moderate oven (325° 
F) about 1 hour or until firm and brown. 
Serve with Hard Sauce or Lemon Sauce. 


ORANGE TAPIOCA 


first mixture. Turn into greased individ- 
ual molds or large mold and cover tightly. 
Steam small molds for one hour or large 
one for 2 hours. Serve with hot sauce. 


DEVIL’S FOOD PUDDING 


3 squares unsweet- 1 teaspoon soda 
ened chocolate 14 cup shortening 
1 


ury toall your floor cover- 
ings—even the least ex- 
pensive! And because it 





tectedrug features: 


aa is crushe 





against the Oziteismothproofed with a perma- 
floor. nent solution deadly to moth larvae. 








is a cushion under the rug = 

. em se Orite is a 
it eliminates friction and shock ab- 
doubles the life of the rug. *27erfor 


your rugs. 


There is nothing com- 





Ozite is “ozonized”— absolutely 
clean and odorless, 


Ozite permits your vacuumcleaner 
to draw up at least 10% more dust. 


3 cups milk or water 2 tablespoons lemon 1% cup sugar cup sugar : ji » 
% cup tapioca juice oh %2 cup milk 1 egg plicated to understand about Ozite. Ozite makes your entire home quieter by 
% cup sugar . ly cup orange juice 1 egg 1 cup milk ~ silencing footfalls. 
% teaspoon salt 4 oranges 1 tablespoon hot 2 cups flour _ To lay, simply roll out the cushion 
prcery’ } teaspoon vanilla * | in the desired spot and roll the rug = Ozite is taped and sewed on all edges. 


Scald milk in double boiler. Add tapi- 
oca and cook 15 minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Add sugar and salt and cook 10 
minutes longer. Remove from fire and 
add lemon juice, orange juice and pulp of 
oranges, keeping the pulp in as large pieces 
as possible. Chill. Serve in sherbet glasses, 
garnished with orange sections. Serve with 
cream or Custard Sauce. 


FLUFFY RICE MOLD 


% cup rice 1/3 cup sugar 

1 quart boiling Grating of nutmeg 
water 1% cup raisins 

2 cups milk 2 egg whites 

% teaspoon salt 


Wash rice thoroughly. Add to boiling 
water and boil rapidly for 5 minutes. 
Drain and rinse in cold water. Turn into 
double boiler, add milk and salt and cook 
until rice is tender. Add sugar and nutmeg 
when partly done, and raisins if desired. 
Remove from fire and fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pack lightly into in- 
dividual buttered molds and set molds 
in a shallow pan of water. Bake in hot 
oven (400° F) 10 or 15 minutes. Turn 
out on dessert plates, place a cube of jelly 
on top of each mold and serve with 
Custard Sauce. 


Melt chocolate; add sugar and milk and 
cook until smooth. Beat egg, add to choco- 
late mixture and cook 2 minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. Cool and ,add soda 
dissolved in hot water. Cream shortening 
and sugar together. Add well beaten egg, 
then the cooled chocolate mixture. Add 
milk alternately with the flour and beat 
well. Add vanilla and turn into greased 
pudding mold having hollow tube in cen- 
ter. Cover tightly and steam 2 hours. 
Serve with whipped cream or Hard Sauce. 


DUTCH APPLE CAKE 


4% eup shortening 
% cup sugar 

2 eggs 

2%4 cups flour 

% teaspoon salt 


3 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

% cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add beaten eggs and mix well. Mix and 
sift flour, baking-powder and salt and 
add alternately with the milk to the first 
mixture. Add vanilla and beat it thor- 
oughly. Pour into a greased pan, having 
batter about 1 inch deep in pan. Arrange 
thinly sliced apples in rows on top of 
batter. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon 
and dot with smail bits of butter. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F) 45 minutes. 


never seen. 





ile 


Name. 


above it. The Ozite comes within 
a few inches of the edge and is 


Ozite Cushion is made of hair—like 
a thin hair mattress. It is the inven- 
tion (patented) of two scientists 
whose research impressed them with 
the remarkable properties of hair. 
Hair, they proved, is one of nature’s 
toughestsubstances—alwaysresilient, 
yet resisting deterioration and all 
forms of friction. They conceived 


« « Ozite is absolutely guaranteed to satisfy! < < 


Ozite never wears out—never mats down— 
never forms lumps. 


Figured over a period of a few years, Ozite 
costs you nothing because it doubles the 
life of your rugs. 


“ a 


In a short time Ozite Rug Cushion 
has become the sensation of the 
floor covering industry. Dealers 
everywhere sell and recommend it. 
Ask about it, for your old rugs as 
well as new. Write for free booklet. 


ugCushion 


PATFENTE SEPTEMBER::-9--1924 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 130 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, M328 (American Hair Fele Co., Mfrs.) 
Kindly send me your free booklet “The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and a sample of Ozite Cushion. 


Address. 
é 








City 


State 
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I consider MELLO-GLO Face Powder a real contribu- | 
tion to cosmetics. Its soft velvety texture givesa youthful | 
bloom that doesn’t wear off quickly. Miss Desirée Tabor 

(Operetta Star famous for her benasl.66 W.46th St., N.Y. 


My friends tell me that my complexion is lovelier since | 
using MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It spreadsso smoothly 
that not a single pore is visible. 
Miss Mimi Palmer, 345 W. 71st St., N. Y. 









No more powderingin public for me—that new wonder- 

ful French-process face powder, MELLO-GLO, keeps 

ugly shine away for hours and doesn’t clog the pores. 
Miss Effie Afton, 243 West End Ave., N. Y. 





Since using MELLO-GLO, I can appear allevening with- 
out repowdering. It stays on longer yet does not clog the 
pores or leave the skin dry. Miss Barbara Carrington 
(well known singer), The Golden Dawn Co., 

ammerstein Theatre, N, Y.C. 


Good Looking 
Well Groomed Women 


prefer this marvelous NEW Face Powder | 


IS new wonderful Facial-tone Powder is made | 

by anew French poe which belongs exclu- | 
sively to MELLO.GLO, It has a distinctive youth | 
shade all its own. If your favorite store is out, ask | 
them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us one | 
dollar for a full sized box and “Beauty Booklet". | 

ust address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bidg.. 

ton, Mass. 








FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, sample of this new 

wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 

MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
pt. F 

My name 


Address 











Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 


My dealer’s name | 

















Lay Baked Fish on a bed of watercress 
and garnish with baked tomato and lemon 


FISH, 


FEASTS AND 


FASTS 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 


URING 
D Lent 
when we 

are confronted 
with the prob- 
lem of providing 
substitutes for meat, fish takes an impor- 
tant place on the family menu. And wisely 
so! From the standpoint of nutrition fish 
provides the iodine that our bodies need 
as well as certain important vitamins. 

For those who live near the coast or 
large lakes, fresh fish is available at al- 
most all seasons of the year. And, fortu- 
nately, for the great majority who live in- 
land, excellent fish may be bought pre- 
served by freezing, canning, salting or 
smoking. Frozen fish should be thawed 
cut quickly in cold water and cooked im- 
mediately. 

Among the following recipes we hope 
you will find some helpful ideas for your 
Lenten menus. 


STUFFED BAKED FISH 


Select a fish weighing not more than 4 
pounds. Have it cleaned and prepared for 
baking at the market. Wipe with clean 
damp cloth and sprinkle with salt inside 
and out. Fill opening with well seasoned 
stuffing and sew or tie together. Place in 
greased roasting pan, sprinkle with salt, 
pepper and flour and dot over with bits 
ot butter. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) for 
45 to 50 minutes reducing heat for last 15 
minutes. Baste frequently with 1/3 cup 
butter melted in 2/3 cup boiling water. 
Add more water if pan becomes too dry. 
Serve on hot platter, garnished with pars- 
ley or watercress and sections of lemon. 


STUFFING FOR FISH 


% cup cracker % teaspoon onion 
crumbs juice 

™% cup bread crumbs % cup melted short- 

4 teaspoon salt ening 


1 teaspoon chopped 
pickle or capers 


4% teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon finely 
minced parsley 


Mix crackers and bread crumbs with 
salt, pepper, parsley and onion juice. Add 
melted shortening and chopped pickles or 
capers. 


DEVILLED CRABS 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt parsley 

% teaspoon paprika 2 cups canned crab 
2 egg yolks meat 


1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 
1 tablespoon minced 


Melt butter, add flour and milk gradu. 
ally to make white sauce. Season with salt, 
paprika, lemon juice and parsley. Add crab 
meat and egg yolks slightly beaten. Cook 
over hot water 5 minutes or until thick- 
ened. Fill crab shell or individual baking- 
dishes, cover with buttered crumbs and 
bake in hot oven (450°F.) until the 
crumbs are brown. 


BAKED FRESH MACKERAL 


Remove the head and tail, split and 
clean. Line a dripping pan with parchment 
paper, grease the paper and place on it 


Department of Foods and Cookery 
Teachers College Columbia University 


the fish, skin side 
down. Sprinkle 
with salt, and 
cover with bits 
of butter. Pour 
over'a cup of 
milk. Bake 20 minutes in a hot oven 
(400° F.). The milk left in the pan may 
be used as a gravy and thickened if 
desired. Instead of parchment paper nar- 
row strips of muslin, thoroughly greased 
and laid across the bottom of the pan, 
will answer the same purpose of making 
the fish easy to remove from the pan. 


CLAMS IN BATTER 


Wash the clams and dry them in a clean 
towel. Remove the necks if desired. Dip in 
the following batter and fry in deep ‘fat. 
Drain on unglazed paper and serve with 
Sauce Tartare or Hollandaise sauce. (Can- 
ned clams are very satisfactory for this 
purpose). 


BATTER 
r 
1 cup flour % teaspoon pepper 
% teaspoon salt % cup mil 
2 eggs 


Mix and sift flour, salt and pepper. Add 
milk and eggs, slightly beaten. Mix until 
smooth. 


FLORIDA LOBSTER 


% tablespoon onion, 
finely chopped 

2 tablespoons butter 

% cup cream 


Paprika 

Few grains cayenne 

1 cooked lobster (1% 
lbs.) or 


1 cup hot cooked 1% cups canned lob- 
rice ster meat 
% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons Chili 
sauce 


Cook the onion in the butter until 
brown. Add cream and cook 3 minutes. 
Add rice, salt, paprika, cayenne and lob- 
ster and lastly the Chili sauce. Heat thor- 
oughly. Serve hot on toast or toasted 
crackers. 


FINNAN HADDIE 


Cover the fish with boiling water and 
let it stand 30 minutes. Drain off the water. 
Flake fish from bones. Measure and for 
each cup of fish allow one hard-cooked 
egg and one cup white sauce. Add fish and 
egg, cut in pieces, to the sauce and serve 
on toast or with hot baked potatoes. 


BROILED SALT COD 


Pull the fish into long strips. Put into 
cold water and bring to boiling point. 
Drain off water and dry well. Grease a 
shallow pan or broiler and lay strips of 
fish on it. Broil under flame, turning in 
order to brown on both sides. To serve, 
om with butter and garnish with pars- 
ley. 

Finnan Haddie may be cooked in this 
way after allowing it to stand in boiling 
water for thirty minutes. 


SMELTS, BAKED OR FRIED 
To bone smelts make a cut through the 


backbone just below the head. Take a 
[Continued on page 52] 
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Flavor-— 
health and 
convenience 


y(n FLAVOR of Beech-Nut foods 
has long been recognized in the 
American home and Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter lives up to the Beech-Nut 
flavor reputation. That"finest flavor” is 
not developed by chance. It’s planned. 
Nothing is left undone to produce it. 
The finest, well cultivated, fully 
matured No. 1 peanuts are selected, 
the utmost care and the skill of ex- 
perience are relentlessly employed. 
This uniform fresh flavor is protected, 
preserved for you in clean vacuum 
sealed jars. Beech-Nut is the chil- 
dren’s natural health food for it gives 
them fats in a form they love best and 
digest easiest. A quick dip into bright 
easy-to-open jars—a knife spread 
across a fresh slice of bread and there 
you have it—flavor, health and con- 
venience.A combination ofall-around 
high value at every-day cost. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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For the children’s “Fourth Meal” bread and butter sandwiches are very satisfying. Avoid 
* ‘monotony by ordering white, rye, wholewheat and raisin loaves by turns. Coffee cakes, too, 
are excellent because they are made with plenty of eggs 














Variety in Breads 


stimulates their appetites - - 


CHANGE in flavor! A change in texture! 

A change in shape! This, dietitians tell us, 

is the secret of giving wholesome foods a never 

failing appeal to children. (It works like magic 
with the older members of the family, too!) 


Vary your meats and salads and desserts—and 
give a little extra attention to preventing your 


| breads from becoming monotonous, for bread is a 


staple for children at every meal and often be- 
tween meals. 


What an ally you have in your baker! He bakes 
bread in dozens upon dozens of enchanting forms. 


In addition to his beautifully browned loaves 
of white, wholewheat, raisin and rye bread, he 
offers you dainty, tender-crusted rolls, tempting 
buns with just the right amount of sweetness and 
a truly marvelous assortment of coffee cakes—all 
as wholesome and delicious as if they had been 
baked under your own personal supervision. 



















if ee 
fehl Cora? 


COPPER a Tht RIN 























From your baker or from the bakery counter at your 


_grocer’s you can get an interesting variety of breads which 


will delight the more critical members of your family as 
well as the children 

















s, 
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The plumpest, most luscious raisins are used © 
in your baker's Raisin .Breap 





































~ Wurre Brzap with its golden brown crust—~ a 
as fragrant and nourishing as if you had 
baked it yourself : 








Ask your baker or grocer 
for their “Specials” 


LL the breads shown here and many others 

come fresh and delicious from your baker's 

oven. Every one of his breads has a uniformly 

tender crust and a wonderfully even texture be- 

cause of his daily experience, his fine ingredients 
and his scientifically adjusted ovens. 

Today either your grocer or your baker can 
supply delicious breads for every occasion. It will 
pay you to ask for their “specials.” Thirty thou- 
sand bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast. The 
Fleischmann Company.Offices in all principal cities. 


YOUR OWN BAKER MAKES THESE DELICIOUS BREADS 
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ombining all the 
Comfort Features 
essential for.... 
Poise and Grace 


DUCHESS — stroller tan 
kid, three button strap. 





LUCILLE — beige kid cut 
out oxford. 





GAYBROOK — brown 
calf sport tie, brown rio 
snake trim. 





PORTIA — patent colt, 


one strap. 





INMOOR — white nubuck 
sport oxford, black calf 


trim, 


LOUISE — patent colt one 
strap, gunmetal korungia 
kid trim. 


























LILLIE — marron glace pe . 
calf, sport buckle strap, i. pea we Monge 
hipposkin trim. 4 P 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 










Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. 
None genuine without it. Sold by 2000 
dealers. All sizes. All widths. AAAA to 






E. Made for women, misses and children ’ 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, DRUSCILLA — black 7 
Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. suede pump, bead buckle She 


Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. ornament, 
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or Ever Ceeasiore 7 
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, even more attractive on the foot 
than in the picture because they are, , 


RCH PRESERVER | 


SHOES 


H 1928 





lt one 
ungia 


ie 


black 
buckle 





S shoes have never done before, these 
new Arch Preserver Shoes for Spring 
and Summer complete the feminine costume. 


Styles that breathe of Paris and New York 
— colors and leathers that harmonize with 
the new fabrics —and every shoe, high- 
heeled or low, has the Arch Preserver 
patented inner construction that frees the 
foot of all restraint or strain, achieving for 
the wearer that graceful, poised, tireless 
carriage that makes a woman really seem 
well-dressed! 


You can understand this the moment you 
slip your feet into a pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes. They are 

built differently 
and fitted dif- 
ferently 
from any 

other 

















Shoe Co, 


KAY — silver metal cloth, 
one strap. 


DRUSCILLA — black satin 
vamp, black and gold bro- 
cade satin quarter pump, 
bead buckle ornament. 


No your shoes can be as 
O modish as your dresses, 
yet give you the exclusive Arch Pre- 
server Comfort Features, Arch Pre- 
server Built-in Quality, and the special 
Arch Preserver Lasts that are so flatter- 





ing to the foot! 3 


shoes in the world. Their subtle lines caress 
the high smooth curve of your arch and in- 
step, yet nowhere is there a hint of pressure. 


How gently these marvelous shoes support 
your feet in normal position! You sense, 
even though you do not see, these con- 
cealed exclusive foot comforts that are 
obtainable only in Arch Preserver Shoes, 
the most important being protected by 
basic patents: 


A patented built-in steel arch bridge, so 
designed as to take all strain off the long 
arch of the foot. 


ef  Aspecially modeled sole that sup- 
ports the metatarsal arch. 


equally as attractive. 


trim. 


VALENCIA — silver metal 
cloth one strap, silver kid Name 


A flat inner sole, crosswise, that provides 
a natural walking surface and prevents 
pinching and derangement of sensitive foot 
nerves, muscles and blood-vessels, thus 
eliminating a potent cause of foot troubles, 
leg pains and nervous fatigue. 


A scientific method of accurate heel-to-ball 
fitting that models the shoe to the foot as a 
glove to the hand. 


Yet Arch Preserver Shoes are a$ flexible as 
your foot itself. They bend freely with the 
foot at the ball, the only place the foot 
bends! 


Not only do Arch Preserver Shoes add 
to your physical comfort. They are an 
economy, too! Because their construction 
prevents the foot from rotating in the shoe 
and sagging the leather out of shape, they 
retain their smart lines indefinitely and al- 
ways look as chic on the foot as when you 
first tried them on. 


Every woman and girl should learn more 
about the utter satisfaction of wearing Arch 
Preserver Shoes for their combination of 
style and comfort. Every mother should 
realize what it means to future foot health 
and vigor to have the children wear them. 


If the dealer does not carry some of 
the styles illustrated, he has others 






v 
coupon 
for free 
booklet, 
showing more of the new Spring 
models and explaining why the Arch 


Preserver Shoe is so essential to 
poise, grace and style. 








The Selby Shoe Co, 
711 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Source of Youth and Smartness”. 


Please send booklet No. M-ll, “‘Feet —the New 





Address. 
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resher 


than fresh- 


and always 


ready to serve 


Cut just as the tips peep 
through the soil. Selected and 
canned before the tender fibres 
have time to toughen or lose 
any of their delicate flavor. 
That's why California Canned 
Asparagus comes to you fresher 
than most “fresh” vegetables in 
the market today. 


Better still, that freshness is 
ready to serve. There's no need 
for advance preparation, nosteam- 
ing or soaking,—and asparagus 
can be used in an endless variety 
of tempting dishes with little or 
no bother. 


If you've ever wondered how 
to keep something really fresh 
always on hand, here's the an- 
swer. California Canned Aspar- 
agus on your pantry shelf is like 
a vegetable garden at your kitchen 
door. All the freshness, delicacy 
and variety you could wish for 
—and so easily, so economically. 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED 





League—Asparagus Section, 534, 
rancisco, i 


Canners 

451 Montgomery St., San F; 
Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 

“ Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” 


ee = 
Address__. oe “ a 


City State 

















FISH, FEASTS AND FASTS 


[Continued from page 48] 





“" ee. 


For a luncheon or bridge party 


« % — oe 


a Fish Mold is suitable because of 











its attractive appearance and the ease with which it may be served 


firm hold of the end of the bone and pull 
it toward the tail. If carefully handled 
the whole backbone will come out in one 
piece. 

To bake smelts wash and dry them well. 
Dip in milk, then in flour, seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Lay on baking-pan and 
bake in hot oven (400° F.) 10 or 15 min- 
utes according to size of smelts. To fry: 
Dip in beaten egg to which a little milk 
has been added, then in crumbs and fry 
in deep fat until brown. 


FISH TIMBALES 


% cup milk Pepper 
% cup bread crumbs 1 teaspoon chopped 
1 cup cooked flaked parsley 
fish 2 teaspoons lemon 
% teaspoon salt juice 
1 egg 


Pour milk over crumbs. Mix with fish, 
salt, pepper, parsley and lemon juice. Add 
egg slightly beaten. If mixture is too dry 
add a little more milk or water. Grease 
the timbale molds and pack the fish mix- 
ture into them, leaving a little room for it 
to rise. Place molds in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven (350° F) 
until the timbales are firm. Turn out and 
garnish the top of each with a tiny spray 
of parsley. Serve with or without a sauce. 


iA 
COLD FISH ENTREE 


14% teaspoons Few grains cayenne 
gelatine \% teaspoon paprika 

4% cup cold water 2 egg yolks 

1% tablespoons 2% tablespoons 
sugar melted> butter 

1 teaspoon salt 1 cup milk, or milk 

1 tablespoon flour and cream 

% teaspoon mustard % cup vinegar 

2 cups flaked fish, canned or freshly cooked 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. 
Mix sugar, salt, flour, mustard, cayenne 
and paprika and add to egg yolks slightly 
beaten. Add butter, milk and vinegar. Cook 
over hot water until it thickens stirring 
constantly to avoid lumping. Add gelatine 
and remove from fire. Fold in fish and mix 
thoroughly. Pour into mold which has first 
been dipped in cold water and chill. Serve 
on lettuce with cooked or mayonnaise 
dressing. Served with green peas or aspar- 
agus tips this makes an attractive luncheon 
or supper dish. 


QUICK CHOWDER 


1 pint clams or 1% 
lbs. haddock 

4 tablespoon butter 

Salt and pepper 

Chowder crackers 


1 quart milk : 

1 small onion, sliced 

2 cups diced 
potatoes 


Scald milk to which onion has been 
added. Cook potatoes in boiling water for 
10 minutes. Wash clams, remove necks, 
cover with 1 pint cold water and bring to 
boiling point. If haddock is used cut in 
small pieces, cover with hot water and 
boil fifteen minutes. Drain. Drain water 
from the potatoes and add with the fish to 
scalded milk from which onion has been 
removed. Add salt, pepper and just before 
serving, the butter. Chowder crackers may 
be served in the chowder or passed sepa- 
rately, 


OYSTER SALAD 


1 green pepper 

4 sweet gherkins 
1 pimiento 
Mayonnaise 


1 pint oysters, 
fresh or canned 
2 cups celery 


Wash the oysters, dry and cut in two. 
(Kitchen scissors are good for this pur- 
pose). Chill. Cut the celery into tiny 
pieces. Shred the pepper and pimiento and 
slice the gherkins crosswise. Combine with 
oysters and serve on crisp lettuce with 
mayonnaise dressing. 


SMOKED HERRING SALAD 


Soak a pound of smoked herring over 
night, flake the flesh from the bones. Make 
a French dressing of the following: 6 
tablespoons oil, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 14 
teaspoon paprika. Beat well and add 1 
tablespoon chopped onion, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley and %4 teaspoon capers. 
Mix with the herring, chill and serve on 
crisp lettuce. 


FILLET OF SOLE (FLOUNDER) 


1% pounds flounder Salt 

fillets Pepper 
2 eggs Fine bread crumbs 
3 tablespoons water 


Wipe fillets with a damp cloth. Beat egg 
and water together slightly and add salt 
and pepper. Dip fillets in fine bread 
crumbs, then in beaten egg and then in 
crumbs again. Lay in frying pan contain- 
ing small amount hot fat and cook until 
brown on both sides, turning only once. 
Remove from pan to unglazed paper to 
absorb surplus fat. Arrange fillets on 
platter and garnish with lemon and pars- 
ley. Serve with Tartare sauce. (Haddock 
is sometimes used instead of Flounders. 
It is less expensive and the fillets are 
larger). 


HOT SAUCE FOR FISH 


3 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons flour Pepper 

1% cups milk 2 egg yolks 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 


\% teaspoon salt 


Melt butter, add flour, and milk slowly. 
Bring to boiling point, stirring constantly 
to avoid lumping. Add the salt and pepper. 
When thick and smooth add egg yolks and 
cook one minute longer. Add lemon juice 
just before serving. ? 


COLD SAUCE FOR FISH 


1 cup cream 

% cup mayonnaise 
% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon paprika 


cup diced cu- 
cumber or 

2 tablespoons chop- 
ped pickle 


Beat cream until stiff and add salt and 
paprika. Fold in the mayonnaise and last- 
ly the cucumber, or pickles, if cucumbers 
are not in season. (This makes a rather 
rich sauce. It is especially good on Fish 
Timbales and Cold Fish Entrée for party 
occasions). 


TARTARE SAUCE 


To % cup mayonnaise dressing add 4 
cup chopped sweet pickles and 2 table- 
spoons chopped stuffed olives or %4 cup 
India relish. This sauce is easily prepared 
and may be made ready on short notice. 
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Tlavor 





for 


sandwiches 








Three Story 


Tang! With the 
spicy goodness of Premier 
Salad Dressing spread thick— 
what a teasing savor this sand- 
wich has! Exactly how it is made 
is told on page 38 of our new 
recipe book. 

Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below for your copy. 


remier 


ALO, UH PAT OFF 


SALAD DRESSING 
AL perfec? mayonnaise 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., Packers and distributors of 
Premier Pure Foods, 27th St. & Hudson River, New 
York, N. Y. 


Please send free “An Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes”— 
your new recipe book. 


Name. 





Street 





City State. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN EVOLVES FOR YOU 


A tiny Treatment of tremendous importance 













Write for Elizabeth Arden’s 
book, “THE QUEST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell 
you how to follow her scien- 
tific method in the care of 
your skin at home. And a 
second book, ““yOUR MASTER- 
PIECE—YOURSELF, will tell 
you about Elizabeth Arden’ s 
Home Course for beauty and 











LIZABETH ARDEN makes it possible 
E for you to achieve’ loveliness in a 
few minutes, even at the end of a 
weary day. By a clever, yet soundly 
scientific treatment, requiring only a 
brief half hour, you can banish your 
weary six o'clock look and recapture 
the fresh eagerness of morning. 

Like all Elizabeth Arden Treat- 
ments and Preparations this tiny be- 
fore-dinner Treatment has been per- 


ase eat same aren 


health. 





of Venetian Cleansing Cream (applied 
with a cotton pad moistened with 
Ardena Skin Tonic) that melts into 
your very pores and dislodges every 
tiny particle of foreign matter. When 
the face is beautifully clean it is ready 
for the soothing mellowness of Anti- 
Wrinkle Cream, containing rich oils 
which smooth away wrinkles and erase 
droopy lines. If you have time to rest 
for ten minutes while Anti-Wrinkle 


makes your skin softly peach-like and 
exquisite. 

Rouge? The merest whisper of color 
if you have none of your own. But re- 
member that natural loveliness is the 
order of the smart world to-day. 

Dust on the powder you have chosen 
so carefully that it blends impercept- 
ibly with yourown coloring. Brush your 
brows and lashes with Eyelash Grower 
to enhance their natural richness. 


the sonally planned by Miss Arden and Cream is doing its work so much the Emphasize the lips if they are lovely 
‘ is based on an understanding and ap- _ better. And if you have ten minutes © —or just one lip if it has a truly lov- 
— plication of fundamental health rules. | more do have an Arden tie-up! Ice able line not shared by its companion. 
oh-— At the end of the day your skin is _ should be smoothed over the tie-up so And there you are—quite trans- 
and filled with impurities, weary and re- that your skin is freshly cold and formed from the weary, wistful person 
laxed. Therefore this concentrated _ tingling. Now comes a brisk patting who looked in the mirror before the 
nade treatment cleanses, refreshes, tonesand with Ardena Skin Tonic. Then the treatment. Elizabeth Arden has shown 
new nourishes—rapidly, but thoroughly. magic touch, a sparing application of | you the way, as she always does, to 
First there is a generous application Venetian Ultra-AmorettaCream, that __ recapture loveliness. 
cou- 


-T 


ING 


Elizabeth cArden recommends these Preparations for your care of the skin at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and 
impurities, leaves skin soft and receptive. 


$1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
A nourishing and astringent cream. Fills 


smooth and firm. Excellent for an afternoon 
treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with 
and after Cleansing Cream.85c,$2,$3.75,$9. 


VENETIAN ULTRA-AMORETTA CREAM 


cream.” Use under powder to prevent flak- 
ing or shine. $1, $2. 


. POUDRE D’ILLUSION 


Powder of superb quality, fine, adherent. 
Tinted with ‘ Y sag food” colors. Illusion 
a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 


118e out fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the skin Slightly more oily. An excellent “nose anana and White. $3. 

butors of On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 

eaual Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Phillipines, Porto Rico and Honolulu, Hawaii. 

af ELIZABETH ARDEN 

seeeennecensnnn LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 

pedaocentesisiioe CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Strect WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 

es PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi DETROIT: 318 Book Building LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street @ Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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One of the things that interests 
} Chicago most is babies 
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IT PAYS TO BE BORN IN CHICAGO 


CASUAL reading of the news would 
A you to suppose that the chief 
interests of a modern city are crime 
waves and political scandals. But it is 
well, while reading the news, to keep re- 
minding yourself that news is not made of 
the ordinary things of life; it is the ex- 
traordinary. Headlines are written from the facts 
that are so far from usual that they are warranted to 
shock. The front page of the papers is therefore the 
last place in the world to look for the good that is 
going on in a city. 

The way to learn the truly deep and vital movements at 
work in any community is to talk with the neighbors there. 
The grocer and the grocer’s wife. The taxi driver and the 
counter girl in the corner cafeteria. The woman next door, 
the woman you sit next to in the bus, and the woman who 
stops her perambulator next yours in the park. And if you 
talk to these people in Chicago, you will learn that one of 
the things that interests that metropolis most is babies. More 
and better babies! 

Of course, every baby is important to his own mother. But 
in Chicago, every baby is important to the city. On the theory 
that a city’s assets are its citizens, Chicago makes it her civic 
business to see that every Chicago baby is born safely and 
fed correctly. Chicago believes that the citizen army, like 
the war time army, travels on its stomach. And from the 
first feeding! 

This policy of public interest in babies started’ with a 
Health Commissioner who believed that the departments of 
a city government should do more than stop people from 
doing things that are against the law. In many cities, the de- 
partment of health consists of a man who comes and quaran- 
tines you for weeks when Johnny has scarlet fever for 
a couple of days. In Chicago, the department of health was 
for five years Dr. Herman Bundesen, who wrote to Chicago’s 
mothers every month or more frequently about their babies’ 
diet and health, who warned them when there were colds 
or measles about, and who sent out letters of congratulation 
on Chicago babies’ first birthday. “Isn’t it wonderful of Dr. 
Bundesen to remember Mary’s birthday?” The birthday 
letter was the perfect human touch. All the rest might have 
been just the work of a man who had specialized in the 
science of improving a city’s health. But the birthday letter 
was the inspired gesture of a city father who loved the 
city’s babies. 

In February, 1922, when Dr. Herman Niels Bundesen took 
up his work as Commissioner of Health, Chicago’s infant 


How a great city of the 
Middle West-and its .doctors- 


encourage parenthood 


BY DOROTHY COCKS 
ILLUsTRATED By CrarRA ELsENE Peck © 


mortality rate was higher than that of most other large cities. 
In 1926, with 60,200 births registered (a rising birth rate), 
there were 500 fewer deaths of babies under one year of age 
than in 1925—the lowest death rate for children under one 
year of age that the city has ever enjoyed—and the lowest 
infant death rate of any of the large cities of the United 
States. In five years, Dr. Bundesen’s Department reduced the 
death rate among Chicago’s babies by 34 per cent. 

How? From August, 1925, Chicago’s health commissioner 
conducted a campaign of direct-by-mail education that should 
make the smartest business man turn green with envy. Sup- 
plementing this, he adopted a plan whereby a health de- 
partment nurse visited every new baby at two weeks of age, 
and again at six weeks, ten weeks, fourteen weeks and six 
months. The health department was “selling” health to 
Chicago’s citizens by the mail-plus-personal-call methods of 
a business organization. 

Dr. Bundesen believed that Chicago’s baby citizens were 
dying because their mothers did not know how to bear them 
and keep them alive. In their ignorance, these mothers were 
the prey of thousands of quacks who peddled spurious baby 
foods and soothing syrups at the door of every house where 
a baby was born. So the health department set about teaching 
va how to have healthy babies and how to keep them 
well. 

First, the city stopped the publication of the lists of 
births. The baby’s friends would find out soon enough, by 
other means, that he had arrived. And there was no good in 
giving this information to the baby’s enemies, those quacks 
with viciously unhealthy things to sell. 

Then Dr. Bundesen began writing to the city’s mothers. 
Simple friendly messages of advice, not sonorous generalities, 


but scientific facts about feeding, sunshine, 
treatment, cod-liver oil, naps and other 
essentials. This information was always 
given in words of one syllable, for the most 
humble ‘mothers as well as more fortu- 
nate ones. Lessons intended for thousands 
of mothers in every section of a cosmo- 
politan city, Dr. Bundesen believed, should be taught 
primer-fashion, in simple words, with frequent repeti- 
tion, and lots of pictures And results show that the 
theory must be right. 

One of Dr. Bundesen’s most important lessons is the 
urgency of breast-feeding. 

“To nurse her baby at the breast is the first duty of every 
healthy mother.” 

“Being a good parent is the biggest and best job on earth. 
The kind of care you give the baby makes the kind of baby 
you will have. Nurse the baby!” 

But although this campaign and its results in totality 
savor of the methods of Big Business, in its individual con- 
tacts Dr. Bundesen’s work was as friendly and direct as 
though Chicago were a little village. I visited once in a 
Virginia hamlet, where my hostess picked up the telephone 
receiver and said to the operator: 

“Hattie, I want to talk to my aunt. She’s just gone down 
street. Will you find her for me? She’s probably either at Ed 
Hawks’s (the grocer) or at George’s (the meat market). 
See if you can catch her before she starts home.” And the 
operator caught her at George’s. Since that time, Glade Spring 
has been my ideal of a friendly village. But I was reminded 
forcibly of that human neighborly spirit as I read the mes 
sages that Chicago sent out to the great city’s mothers. 
There is the birthday letter, for example. 

The Chicago Health Department interest in a baby begin: 
long before the baby is. The first piece of printed matter in 
the baby-saving campaign is a 64-page booklet called “Be- 
fore the Baby Comes.” In the past, this booklet has been 
sent to every mother when her baby was several months 
old—on the supposition that she may be thinking of having 
another child; and to every woman whose child died a 
birth—because these mothers want so much to console then- 
selves by trying again. Now this booklet is being mailed also 
to every bride two weeks after her marriage is recorded. 
(The city advertising to increase its business of citizenship, 
you see). Almost half the infant deaths occur within te 
days after birth, and these are deaths almost always from 
preventable prenatal causes. When mothers know how 0 
get ready for a baby, the baby has a [Turn to page 69] 
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ey” 
keep the promise 


the label makes 
“&) 


After all, that’s what the label is— 
a promise of quality inside the can! 
And Det Monte keeps its promise 
—on vegetables as well as fruits! 

The five popular varieties on this 
page are only five of many equally 
dependable Det Monte Products. 
Different in flavor, different in ap- 
peal—but each the finest of its kind! 




















CORN 


Natural, true corn flavor, more 
than anything else, is what makes 
canned corn so welcome in most 
homes, 





And in Det Monte Corn, you 
get exactly this fine quality—every 
time you buy. This dependable 
label brings you all the sweet, 
milky goodness of young, tender 
kernels—all the rich, creamy thick- 
ness of garden. corn at its best. 


ASPARAGUS 


And where flavor is most impor- 
tant, see how Det Monte holds it 
for you—at its finest! All Dex 
Monte Asparagus, whether tips or 
long spears, is cut just as ‘it peeps 
above the ground—then canned at 
once, before its fibre can toughen 
or its delicate flavor vanish. Differ- 
ent sizes of cans—different sizes of 
spears——but always the same uni- 
form, dependable quality you ex- 
pect under this label! 


SPINACH 


The favorite health vegetable in 
millions of homes—the best all 
’round health vegetable you can 
serve! Helps to keep the digestive 
system active and free of impuri- 
ties—supplies iron for rich, red 
blood—vitamins for growth and 
body strength. 








And what a convenience! No 
washing—no cleaning—yet abso- 
lutely free from grit. Det Monte 
Spinach is always ready for health- 
ful enjoyment at a moment’s no- 
tice. Just heat and serve. 


TOMATOES 


With their unusually high. vita- 
min content and their natural alka- 





sunshine, 


id other line reaction in the body, tomatoes, 
. always too, are one of the most healthful 
the most of all vegetable foods. ; = ’ 
Pe Under the Det Monte label , <7 Mie Ee 
1 cosmo- you are always sure of them at their Fal : SNS — lp 1 ‘ l m ar » 
ye taught best—firm, clean, perfect fruit — “et BS a WAM CY 
ait —e vine-ripened for flavor — hand- ‘ urges 4 
mS selected for quality—all meat and Re yes 
is is the juice without a bit of waste. ; 
of every 
on earth. PE AS 
l of baby 
a Fresh from the vine—young and 
direct as sweet! Only the greatest experi- 
nce in ence and care can produce peas as 
telephone fine and tender as these! 
one down Two distinctive gradings—Early 
her at Ed Garden Sugar, a blend, in one can, 
—, of all sizes except the largest and 
de Spring smallest; Midget, a blend of the 
reminded smaller sizes only. Both represent, 
the mes- in taste, the highest achievement in 
mothers natural delicacy and flavor, 
ins 
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M. Pomer is a representative member of that inner group of 
Parisian designers who create today what the world 
of fashion wears tomorrow. 
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r|ciploys RAWON lo lenge | 


“T have used rayon in many of my most 
representative creations and consider it ad- 
mirably adapted to the modern mode.”’ 


OIRET, disciple of individuality, 

sponsor of the long bodice, the circu- 
lar skirt, advocates rayon. So, too, many 
others of those Parisian couturiers whose 
creations dominate the mode. Relatively 
new, recently perfected, rayon is already 
accepted, approved, established. 

Neither a silk nor a linen, rayon is a 
new basic material, individual and unique. 
Its soft, uniformly even threads form fab- 
tics fine-textured, soft-surfaced, glowing 
with rich, subdued lustre. From delicate 
lingerie to richly patterned velvets, rayon 
presents the same suggestion of spun gold, 
of woven sunlight. Rayon contributes 
much to the beauty of the transparent vel- 
vets, now so luxurious, so chic. 

In combination with silk, wool or cot- 
ton, rayon permits decorative effects hith- 
erto unobtainable. Rayon colors are so 


evening move 


bright, so clear, so deep that rayon-silk 
and rayon-wool fabrics present patterns 
of rare brilliance. As a decorative element, 
rayon has brought a new and varied 
beauty to every striped, patterned and 
brocaded material. 

For all its delicacy and fineness, rayon 
is most durable and serviceable. Rayon 
lingerie long outwears other materials of 
comparable beauty. It remains unharmed 
by perspiration. White rayon does not 
turn yellow and rayon colors, properly 
dyed, remain fast. Rayon is unusually 
durable. In laundering, it requires only 
the same care you give other fine fabrics. 

Moderately priced, long-wearing, rayon 
is by far the most economical of those 
fabrics whose appeal is vogue and beauty. 
You will find it in the smart specialty 
shop, in the great department store. The 
most authoritative of Parisian designers 
have welcomed it. In rayon the world of 
fashion has discovered new charm—new 
chic—new beauty. 


a ae 
mong the many uses of this versatile fabric wee: 
wf a eases 
pprpskeeee. 


Unpvertuincs. Rayon is made into step-ins, 
bloomers, chemises, slips and other undergarments 
of rare beauty and unusual durability. 


Men’s Unperwear. The wearing quality of 
fayon underwear has given it a place of honor 
with the exclusive haberdasher. 


Necuicges. Rayon’s clear color and fine tex- 
ture make it particularly attractive as a material 
for the negligee. 


Pajamas. Pajamas are never smarter than when 
tayon has given them added richness of color and 
pettern. 


Draperigs. Rayon adds to the beauty of drap- 
cries and lengthens their period of service. It im- 
proves draping qualities and, properly dyed, will 
never fade. 

Upnotsreries. Used as a decorative element in 
any patterned, brocaded material, rayon is ap- 
proved by the finest interior decorators. 


Sweaters. Because rayon, interwoven with 
wool or silk, makes patterned effects of striking 
brilliance, it is particularly adapted for use in the 
sport costume. 


Hosiery. Rayon gives hosiery unusual beauty 
and durability. Often it is combined with silk, 
adding both to the appearance and the service of 
the hose. 


TRANSPARENT VELVET. Rayon velvets have a 
beauty of surface and a draping quality equalled by 
no other material. 


RipBoNs AND TRIMMINGS. Rayon is extensively 
employed by milliners and dressmakers for the rib- 
bons and trimmings that add so much to the color 
and chic of their creations. 


Tres, Scarves. Rayon's brilliant colors and rich 
patterns bring new variety and richness to the 
smart tie or scarf. 


Ls 





Rayon is unusually durable. In laundering, 
it requires only the same care you 
give other fine fabrics. 


ee 


Write today for ‘‘The Mode and Rayon,"’ a book which tells the story 
of rayon and how it is being used by noted Parisian couturiers, Illustrated 
with rayon creations by Poiret and other representative designers. 


RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. M-1 
Please forward my free copy of ‘* The Mode and Rayon.” 


Name. 





Street. 





City. State. 
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ALL-BRAN waffles 


1 cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon sugar, 34 cup Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN, 2 eggs, 1144 cups sweet 
milk, % cup melted shortening. 

Sift the dry ingredients. Beat 
the egg yolks and combine with the 
milk, Add to the dry ingredients 
and mix well. Add melted short- 
ening and the ALL-BRAN. Add 
the stiffly beaten egg white. Bake 
in a hot waffle iron. 


Crisp, golden waffles—they’re extra 
good made with Kellogg’s ALL- 
BRAN, and a real health dish too! 
With enough “bulk” to promote reg- 
ularity and help to keep you fit. 

Doctors agree on the importance of 
bulk in the diet. ALL-BRAN contains 
a sufficient amount because it is 100% 
bran. Far more effective than part- 
bran products. Its nutlike flavor 
insures more appetizing cookery than 
ordinary tasteless brans. 

Enjoy the healthfulness of ALL-BRAN 
in various dishes. Try it in puddings, 
breads, muffins. ALL-BRAN pancakes 
and waffles are never soggy nor heavy. 


Always easy to digest. Cook ALL- 
BRAN in with hot cereals too. Sprinkle 
it over soups. 


Keep a package in the pantry—for 
health’s sake. Serve it.as a cereal or 
use it in cooking. Just two tablespoon- 
fuls eaten daily—chronic cases, with 
every meal—will effectively correct 
faulty elimination. 

ALL-BRAN means the virtue of 100% 
bran—deliciously flavored and krum- 
bled as Kellogg does it. At your gro- 
cer’s. Sold with this definite guarantee: 
Eat it according to directions. If it 
does not relieve constipation safely, 
we will refund the purchase price. 


ALL-BRAN 


RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


ALEBRAN 
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WRITE FOR FREE ALL-BRAN 
RECIPES AND OTHER HEALTH 
SUGGESTIONS. HOME ECO- 
NOMICS DEPT., KELLOGG 
COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, 
MICHIGAN. 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens 
at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company 
—world’s largest producers of ready-to- 
eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes and 
Krumbles. Other plants at London, 
Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed 
in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg 
Company of Great Britain. Sold by 
Kellogg agencies throughout the world. 
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SPRING FEVER 
Sts Cure is Found 


in the Use of Fruit in the Diet 


TL stone is still a 
strong belief in 
many minds that a 
person must feel more or 
less “run down” in the Spring, 

that poisons of some kind accu- 

mulate in the system during the 

Winter, and that the blood becomes 
“thick.” This belief grew out of the expe- 
rience of our ancestors who noticed that at 
the end of the Winter nearly everyone felt 
less well than he did at other seasons of 
the year. 

But in the light of modern discovery we 
know now that no normally healthy per- 
son should suffer from that physical de- 
ptession once popularly called “Spring 
Fever.” Scientists have observed that where 
whole districts or communities show a 
low health average in the Spring, some- 
thing is wrong with the Winter diet of 
the people, and usually that fault can be 
traced to the lack of fresh raw fruits and 
vegetables. 

If such a condition is possible in our 
day, even in a few rural communities, is it 
any wonder that our grandparents, know- 
ing nothing of the laws of nutrition and 
forced to exist on what they could get— 
meat, potatoes, white flour and canned 
goods—should have felt the need of a 
“tonic” in the Spring? 

During the past fifteen years some new 
and vital facts have been discovered about 
both fruits and vegetables which are of 
great importance to health. These facts 
are especially valuable to people who live 
in parts of the country where fruits and 
vegetables are difficult to get during the 
Winter. 

In such places, what one knows 
about the special qualities of fruits and 
of certain succulent vegetables may deter- 
mine whether one will be sick or well dur- 
ing the colder parts of the year. 

For several years it has been known 
that the reason why some infants have 
scurvy is that they do not get in their 
food enough of the substance called vita- 
min C. This substance is found in abun- 
dance mainly in fresh, unheated vege- 
tables and fruits. It is most common in 
those which are succulent or juicy. 

Adults should have this important 
Vitamin, too, if they are to remain 
in good health. Such dry foods as the 
cereal grains, peas, beans, dried fruits, 
dried meats, most canned foods and any 
foods which have been thoroughly cooked, 
are not good sources from which to get it. 
. Scurvy is prevented and promptly cured 
iM its early stages by eating fresh, raw 


By E. V. McCotium anp Nina Simmonps 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


ILLUsTRATED BY Howarp HEATH 


fruits or succulent vegetables which con- 
tain vitamin C 

There is a very great difference in 
the amount of the vitamins in dif- 
ferent fruits. The citrous fruit are 
richest in it. Among these the lemon ranks 
first, and its widespread use in such ways 
as in lemonade, with fish, in tea and in 
cookery, is to be commended. 

Lemons contain too much acid to be 
suitable for babies or young children. 

Orange juice is best for them and is 
now recommended by physicians wher- 
ever the fruit can be obtained. Tomato 
juice is the other best source of the vita- 
min C for infants. There is no preference 
between orange and tomato juice and you 
can safely choose the one which you can 
get most conveniently. Grapefruit is also 
a good source of the vitamin C, but, like 
lemons, is suitable only for older children 
and adults. 

If you live where fresh tomatoes or 
oranges cannot readily be obtained in 
Winter, the juice of a grated turnip, potato 
or swede will be a good substitute to give 
the baby. Only a tablespoonful a day need 
be given during the first few months, but 
twice this amount after six months. 

In great areas of this country no fruits 
are grown, although some kinds could be 
produced if they were planted and cared 
for. Among the fruits which can be grown 
in the northern part of the United States 
the apple is by far the most important. 
In many households it is practically the 
only fresh, uncooked food which is eaten 
during the Winter months. Apples can and 
should be produced in much greater quan- 
tities and more people should eat them. 

It has been found that apples kept 
through the Winter have partially lost 
the vitamin C. Yet, for people who live 
through the Fall and Winter months on 
a diet which lacks other fresh raw foods, 
the apple, even though not quite up to 
its standard of excellence, may be a 
great help in making them feel well. 

Tle American farmer, in the sections 
given largely to raising grain, does not give 
enough thought to producing other kinds 
of food on his farm. Among the things he 
neglects are fruits and berries and those 
vegetables which can be kept without 
spoiling during late Fall and early Winter. 


We cannot make any 
definite suggestions about 
raising apples and berries, 
for their successful cul- 

ture depends too much on soil 
and weather conditions. We want 
to emphasize, however, that tur- 
nips and cabbage can be produced almost 
anywhere or can be bought from nearby 


arms. 

These are the best substitutes you can 
give your family for fruits during the 
Winter season. They can easily be kept in 
a cool dry place if they are properly 
packed to admit some air. 

Write to your state agricultural college 
to find out which vegetables will grow best 
in your locality and ask for detailed direc- 
tions as to how to care for them, so you 
may have them next Fall and Winter after 
all the other fresh green foods have gone, 
or have become too expensive. 

The tomato is a vegetable which has 
just come into its own during recent years. 
Modern investigations have shown it to 
be a very rich source of at least three 
vitamins, A, B, and C. Since it grows well 
in a wide variety of soils and climates, and 
because of its unusual vitamin content as 
well as its appetizing flavor and attrac- 
tive appearance, it should be considered 
one of our most common and most valued 
garden products. 

Tomatoes which are marketed in large 
cities are often gathered while still green 
and allowed to ripen artificially. These 
have much less vitamin C than those 
which are left on the vines to ripen in the 
air and sunlight. 

It is easy to understand why “that tired 
feeling” is more prevalent in the Spring in 
small towns and farming districts than it 
is in the cities where all of the well stocked 
markets are just around the corner from 
almost every family. 

Yet it must be admitted that in spite 
of this advantage many individuals living 
in the city permit themselves, either 
through ignorance or neglect, to become 
victims of an incomplete diet. 

Your family must have some fresh, un- 
cooked vegetable food every day if you 
are going to keep the doctor away. If 
you can have a garden, begin to plan now 
for the fruits and vegetables that you 
will want to raise this coming Summer 
for your next Winter’s use. 

And if you must depend on markets 
make a sort of New Year’s resolution that 
during these next twelve months you will 
see that your family is supplied each day 
with at least one of these important foods. 








Back from the “Bridge” 
at 5:45—and Ted always 
home on the dot at 6. 


Ten minutes — and 
Durkee’s — are enough. 
A savory salad, a snappy 
sandwich spread — and 
compliments! 


Like most men, Ted pre- 
fers a salad dressing 
with tang and “kick.” 
Durkee’s has it. 


The difference is 
in the flavor 
Perfect blend of zestful 
seasonings—adds relish 
to hundreds of easy, ap- 
petizing dishes—a high 
light to the “pick-up” 
snack and a delightful 
distinction to the most 

formal meal. 


No wonder women call 
this savory dressing “the 
most useful mayonnaise.’ 


DURKEES 
Salad “Dressing 


Prepared by the Makers of 
BRAND 











Condiments, Spices and 
Seasonings since 1850 




















E. R, DURKEE & CO., Dept. M 
Elmburst, L. 1., N. Y¥. 







me your up 
Recipe Book (full of helpful! infor- 
mgtion) and trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. 
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For the enclosed 10 cents send 
new Calendar- 
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You soon find that our dear city has very taking ways. 


THE NEW “YORK IMPULSE 


Gveryone has it and everyone sooner or later succumbs. 


O you want a rest, ex- 
citement, a change 
from the eternal tri- 


angle of self, husband and 

children? Would you like to experience once more 

that sense of impending adventure which tingled 
throughout your youth? Would you like to take a : 
trip to the huge city of a thousand and one diversions? 

If you would, then by all means pack the children off to 
Aunt Mary’s, persuade your husband to entrust his business 
affairs to some one else for a week, pack your bags, hop on 
the next train and come to New York on the fastest train. 

Don’t delay. You may be dead next year or that may 
be Junior's year of diseases. And whatever the season, Man- 
hattan holds something special for you. : 

Of course, like London and Vienna, New York is a city 
of seasons; but unlike these nobler forebears, it offers an 
almost Parisian wealth of diversion, so that whenever you 
come you'll find certain gay flowers in bloom to compensate 
for those the weather discourages. True, the great theatrical 
activity is from about November to April; but in Summer 
there are revues and light drama. Some thé dansants and 
dinner revues close in late Spring; but then the delight- 
ful roof gardens are just opening. There is always some- 
thing: during the Winter, “prize fights and rodeos, hockey 
bouts and beauty shows at Madison Square Garden; in 
Summer, the big league games; in the Fall, professional 
football! at the Polo Grounds; and in the Spring, the carnival 
and block parties of society folk on Park Avenue. And the 
night clubs bloom the year round. So if the “New York 
impulse” seizes upon you in an off season don’t feel you 
have to wait six months to satisfy it. 

So much for time; now for place! No matter where you 
live, in how small a town, you can’t be very far from one 
of those grand trunk lines which send luxurious fast trains 
thundering daily into New York. Such is one originating in 
Chicago, picking up passengers at Altoona and Harrisburg, 
setting them in New York at nine-thirty next morning— 
just a nice time to arrive. Another crack express from the 
Middle West comes through Toledo and Cleveland. In from 
Missouri rolls another by way of Terre Haute and Indian- 
apolis. Drawing its passengers from the South, from New 
Orleans, and Atlanta, comes a popular limited. Or one will 
pick you up at Memphis, Louisville or points in that line. 

And now, Iet’s assume that you have spent ten or 
fifteen hours as Mr. Pullman’s paying guest, have read a 
magazine from cover to cover and looked at enough Ameri- 


Stow to get the most out of your visit to 
New York is told here 


BY HARRY E. CHARLOT 


can scenery to last a lifetime. You are set down finally at 
Grand Central or Pennsylvania Station and the only New 
Yorker with whom you have a speaking acquaintance is 
the colored gentleman temporarily in charge of your bag- 
gage. First prepare like a general, for retreat. Make a reser- 
vation on the home-bound train. There are reasons for this 
move. In the first place, if you wait too long you probably 
won’t be able to get a section or even a berth. Then it’s 
wise to decide beforehand how long you’re going to stay 
and hence how much money you’re going to spend. Bridge 
experts say thousands of American children are homeless 
because their parents neglected to lead out trumps. This 
may be; but I’m certain many of them are destitute simply 
because papa and mamma went to New York with the in- 
tention of spending a week—and spent three instead. 

Quite seriously though, it is wise to decide the length of 
your visit beforehand. And it’s more fun to make it short and 
have plenty of money to spend than to drag it out and be 
harassed all the while by the economical proddings of con- 
science. For, unhappily, none of us, no matter how well 
off we are, can really “afford anything.” 

A fair estimate would be that a week in New York should 
cost, for one person, anywhere from $150 up. The estimate 
per day would be about as follows: 


Hotel $5.00 
Breakfast 85 
Luncheon 1.25 
Dinner 2.50 
Taxis 2.00 
Theater 4.40 
Late supper 5.00 


$21.00 
$147.00 


Total for a day 
For a week 


And, however, it may be with 
“living,” it’s certain two can't 
travel as cheaply as one—so 
that brings our estimate to 
about $300 for a couple. Of course, you won’t take 
late supper at a club every night; but then there 
) _ will be matinées and I have omitted that greediest 
item in every budget: “miscellaneous expenses.” 
_ No, $300 for two people is an ample, but, at the same 
time a conservative estimate. You will want to know where 
to go to be well served at the prices listed above. For our 
dear city has very taking ways. Left to his own devices, the 
hotel clerk will give you a room for ten instead of five 
dollars, the ticket speculator will soak you seventy for a seat 
behind a post; and if you let the taxi starter choose your 
supper club, you'll end by getting robbed. 

In regard to your hotel, it’s well to wire your reservation 

ahead, but for the morning arrival by no means necessaty. 
You can check your baggage at the station and enquire about, 
in a leisurely way, before deciding where to spend your 
week. At the large hotels in the neighborhood of the Penn- 
sylvania Station there are a few rooms with bath at four 
dollars a day single, and six dollars double occupancy ; while 
grouped around the Grand Central Terminal are a number of 
the best hotels in the city, in the less expensive of which the 
usual rate for twin beds and a bath is ten dollars; in the 
others sixteen or twenty. As a general rule only the big 
hotels in New York are any good; but on Forty-sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Streets, between Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, there are some very fair small hostelries, patronized 
mostly by theatrical folk, in which one can sometimes secure 
a suite—parlor, bedroom and bath—for the price of a single 
room in the larger establishments. 
; Once you are settled then, the next thing is to satisfy an 
inquisitive appetite. The hotel restaurants take care of break- 
fast very well with their under-a-dollar fruit, toast, egg and 
coffee combinations. Luncheon in the hotels, however, will 
cost you as much as dinner. So step outside around ont 
o’clock, and where you see the well-dressed business people 
going—especially the women—follow after. Many busines 
men still relish the heavy food of chop houses but the women 
patronize tea rooms for a more delicate and usually better 
and cheaper cuisine. 

You will probably take your first dinner in the hotel. It is 
characteristic of mass production that you may get a very 
good dinner indeed, or you may get a simply awful one. To 
make up for that you can [Turn to page 70] 
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Smart New Ways to Decorate Your Home 


Flowers, Crystal Trees and Lamp Shades—Bags to Carry— Boutonnieres 
to Wear—all now easy to make through these delightful Denmison-crafts 


BOUQUET of exquisite, half-blown roses upon the mantel, a colorful 
crystal tree sparkling from the living room table, a charming 
new lamp shade that lends a color tone to the whole room when 

lights are lit! What delightful bits of decoration one can make these 
days in a few fascinating hours with the most inexpensive materials. 
The new Dennison-crafts seem to be almost limitless in the fresh beauty 
they furnish for the home, They can be carried out in tones to har- 
monize with your present color scheme or to lend bright notes of happy 
contrast. There are also some smart new color touches for the costume. 
You will find enchanting possibilities in each of these new crafts. Above 
all, don’t miss the thrill of making one of the new little crystal trees! 


Sparkling Crystal Trees 


You could find no lovelier decoration for your living 
room than one of these beautiful little crystal trees 
in colorful glass effect. At first you saw only im- 
ported ones in the smart shops, but now you can actu- 
ally make them at home from sealing wax, crepe 
paper, and wire. Some of them have curious gnarled 
trunks and twisted branches, some are tall and slender 
with branches that sway with every breath of air. 
Their odd little shining leaves glisten like spun glass. 
Even after you have finished one you will scarcely 
believe you have made it yourself for it will look as 
though it had come straight from fairyland. Instruc- 
tions free for making many different kinds of these 
clever crystal trees will be sent to you upon request. 


Charming Pleated Lampshades 


The colorful pleated lampshades which are now so much in vogue 
are easy and inexpensive to make at home. You choose some 
pleasing design in Dennison’s Decorated Crepe Paper, apply it 
to a pleated paper shade, and paint with sealing wax. The de- 
sign looks as though it were painted by hand on lovely parch- 
ment. These shades are fascinating to make and there is a wide 


variety of designs to choose from. And 
when your shade is finished you will be 
delighted with the glow of soft color it 
adds to your room. The instructions for 
making, with many diagrams, are to be 
had in a packet that costs but 10 cents. 


New Crepe Twist Bags 


Very smart and colorful are the new Crepe 
Twist bags. You embroider them with 
Crepe Twist and glo-gems on open-mesh 
canvas with simple, easy stitches. They 
are so easy and such fun to do that you 
will want to make several when you see 
the attractive variety of designs. A request 
will bring you free instructions for making. 


































Beautiful Flowers 
from Crepe Paper 


Crepe paper flowers are more popular than ever for 
home decoration. Now you can make them easily your- 
self. You can create exquisite blossoms—great crim- 
son roses that are almost dewy in their freshness; 
bright fragile cosmos that your friends must touch 
to believe them made of paper; nodding daffodils that 
seem to breathe of spring breezes—flowers of every 
hue and variety. You can have bright touches of color 
in every room with the lovely flowers you make. By 
the new Dennison method they grow under your fin- 
gers as if by magic. A booklet containing complete 
step-by-step instructions for makirig more than 
twenty varieties of flowers may be had for 10 cents. 





For the Shoulder 
A Crepe Twist Boutonniére 


The Crepe Twist boutonniére is a smart new version of the 
indispensable touch of color at the shoulder. It is formed 
of charming little bright-hued flowers which you can fashion 
in a very few moments, grouping them in colors to harmon- 
ize with your costume. Instructions for making are free. 


At Your Local Store—or Send Coupon 


Crepe paper, Crepe Twist, sealing wax—all needed mate- 
rials for these fascinating Dennison-crafts, together with 
instructions, may be had at your local stationery, depart- 
ment or drug store where Dennison goods are sold. Or use 
this coupon below to order booklets or free instructions on 
the subjects that interest you most. Simply check those 
you want and enclose the proper amount to cover all for 
which a charge is made. Let us send you at the same time 
some of the famous Dennison books and packets on other 
Dennison-crafts. They contain hundreds of suggestions 
for decorative objects for your home, 
for gifts, and to sell. See list in coupon. 
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| DENNISON’S, Department 3-Q, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. | 
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RosertT HAEBERLE 


A charming exterior is a constant satisfaction to the owner 
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SADVENTURES IN HOME BUILDING 
Yn which Frank and Helen encounter and solve 


UR young adventurers were 
O eager to begin the actual 

building of their new home. 
The first order had been given—to 
dig a well, and the work on this very 
important detail of the home was already started. 

Upon inquiry at the office, Frank had learned 
that the schedule as set up by the American Institute 
of Architects showed six per cent to ten per cent of 
the total cost of a building as the minimum rate 
charged by a well-trained architect for plans, specifications 
and supervision. If their home cost $10,000, this meant at 
least $600 for plans, specifications and supervision, which 
seemed high. However, Frank felt that he could save the 
cost of the architect’s supervision by having a skilled and 
dependable contractor in charge, and he found that some 
architects would agree to this. 

In the interests of economy, before making up their minds 
to engaging an architect proper, they inspected the work of a 
carpenter and general contractor, who gave a flat rate of 
$150 for plans and specifications. After a day’s investiga- 
tion, Helen reported that all of his work was box-like, varied 
only in the trimmings. He, therefore, was out of the question. 

Then they tried Mr. Pratt, an architect, who though con- 
sidered a good one, had the reputation of being rather con- 
ceited and hard to deal with.‘His rates were four per cent 
for plans and specifications, plus two per cent if supervision 
was desired. He was eager to draw sketches for their approval 
without charge, although Helen rather liked several of his 
houses; none quite satisfied her. 

On their way to keep an appointment with him later, 
they passed a house which attracted Helen’s attention at 
once. It seemed to have an individuality of its own. It ap- 
peared, on inquiry, that a Mr. Truart was the architect who 
had designed this attractive house. 

Although small, the house was complete in all essentials. 
The exterior had been carefully planned to fit harmoniously 
into its surroundings. The rooms were light and airy. Very 
little space had been wasted, and yet there was no suggestion 
of crowding. In fact, the hall gave an effect of spaciousness 
as one entered. The kitchen—that most important room— 
was attractive in every way, compact in arrangement, equip- 
ped for efficient work and at the same time pleasing to the 
eye. Everywhere the electric fixtures and base plugs were 
most conveniently placed, and the radiators, although prop- 
erly placed for heating, were inconspicuous. 

Helen and Frank learned that, for these services, which 
seemed so superior to other work they had seen, Mr. Truart 
charged a fee of ten per cent of the cost of construction, includ- 





the problem of the Architect 


By Ruys Norru anp Marcia Meap, 
McCal? s architectural advisor, collaborating 


ing the supervision, which he considered essential in every job. 
Frank and Helen had drawn up a rough list of require- 
ments. They were: : 


1. The stone on the premises to be used for the foundation 
and also in the general design of the house if possible. 

2. Cellar and garage floors to be of cement—laundry and 
storage place desirable; hot water boiler in the cellar with 
connections to the vapor heating system for hot water in 
the Winter and with gas ccnnections for Summer use. 

3. First floor to have a sun porch; living room approximately 
15 x 25 with a large stone fireplace; dining room approxi- 
mately 15 x 15; kitchen small and conveniently arranged, 
with a high, well lighted sink, space for cabinets and dish 
closets—space for a refrigerator in the pantry (possibly an 
electric refrigerator), breakfast nook and downstairs lava- 
tory, if possible. 

. Upstairs, three bedrooms with two baths, one of them for 
the master bedroom; plenty of closets, two in master 
bedroom and a large one for linen. If possible, an addi- 
tional small room for bedroom or sewing room. 

5. Oak floors downstairs, nice staircase, plain trim throughout. 


as 


Mr. Pratt was not in accordance with Frank and Helen’s 
viewpoint and they realized that it would mean a long 
struggle to make him grasp their ideas. They decided that 
perhaps it would be worth while-to pay the full ten per cent 
to get a really good architect to do the work. 

They talked to Mr. Truart and he figured roughly that 
their home as outlined would cost at least $10,000 exclusive of 
architectural fees and the cost of the landscaping. By careful 
utilization of space and perhaps some slight reduction in sizes 
of rooms, this cost might be kept down. He pointed out, 
however, that there was no economy in cheap materials or 
inferior workmanship. All materials used in the construction 
of the house must be durable. The architect’s wide knowl- 
edge of construction did, however, often enable him to select 
materials which were less expensive, although thoroughly 
satisfactory. Stock sizes for doors and windows and local 





stock patterns for trims and mould- 

ings could be used throughout. All 

these factors would help to keep the 

initial expense at a minimum, while 

insuring low upkeep cost and long 
life to the house. As for the exterior, to build an at- 
tractive house wa3 no more expensive than to build 
an ugly one, and a charming exterior is a constant 
satisfaction to the owner as well as a distant future 
selling asset. 

The contract which Mr. Truart brought for Frank’s signa- 
ture was a very simple document. It explained in full what 
services would be performed. This agreement, the Standard 
Form of Contract between Architect and Owner, published 
by the American Institute of Architects, signed in duplicate 
by both parties in the presence of witnesses, was to the 
effect that for six per cent of the total cost of the building, 
Mr. Truart would draw all necessary preliminary sketches, 
working drawings, full size details, and would write specifi- 
cations covering the work to be done and the material to be 
used by all the building trades concerned in the operation. 
Also that he would supervise the construction of the building 
to see that the work was performed according to his plans 
and specifications. 

The contract once signed, it was not long before Mr. Truart 
laid before his clients his preliminary plans and initial sketches 
of possible styles for their house. 

With the help of a contour map with which they had fur- 
nished him, he suggested the following arrangement for the 
general disposition of the building: 

From the front one came into the vestibule. Within, two 
steps led down to the main hall. From the hall, the en- 
trance to the living room was down another two steps to 
the right through a wide opening facing the fireplace. At 
the end of the room were doors leading to the sunporch at the 
rear, and to the dining room which was located immediately 
back of the hall. 

By this descent of four steps from the grade entrance, the 
first floor level was brought below the front grade, making 
the house snuggle cosily into the hill. The drop in natural 
grade from the street to the little brook at the rear was 
about 12 feet, 8 feet of this occurring between the front 
and rear of the house and then continuing gently on toward 
the brook. With this arrangement at the rear the first floor 
level was about 6 feet up from the terrace, while the second 
floor level was about 6 feet above the front grade. 

The stairway went up to the left from the hall, its large 
window forming an attractive motive on the exterior and 
lighting both the upper and lower floors. [Turn to page 72] 
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Butterick Pattern 

1884, in Belding’s 

Vanette. Made-at- 

home cost ap- 
| proximately 


New in the mode are light, soft 
sports silk—for frocks delightfully 
modern and yet very feminine in 
spirit. Vanette, Belding’s radium 
Serve: angpest this new subtlety, in 
« model of simple design, appropri- 
ate for sports. For size 36, 4% yards. 


Made-at- 
home cost approximatel 

For Spring, evening frocks of 
hig georgette in softly flutter- 
ng line will be smart. Belding’s 
Marguerite pattern suggests a frock 
of ¢ pig re Pres. cng ity. In Mi- 
mosa, a fashionable new yellow. 
For size 36, 414 yards. 
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Sew with Belding’s 
fine-quality pure 
thread silk — all 
colors can be con- 
venienotly matched. 
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HERE are 8 little frocks as charming and 
uew as if they had just come in a trunk 
from Paris! Each is shown in a Belding silk 
—in the weave best suited to the design, in 
effects that will be smart and favored for 
Spring. Each can be easily made at home 
at a pleasant saving. To women who sew, 
Belding’s Silks offer always this helpful as- 
surance of chic, and in a fine, long-honored, 
dependable quality. Made of pure silk alone, 
they wear and dry clean perfectly, and for 
the new sports fashions are delightfully 
practical weaves, guaranteed fast color and 
washable. Belding Heminway Company, 
Madison Avenue at 34th St., New York. 


NOTE: Prices on this page suggest the approximate 
cost of frocks made in Belding’s Silks from the patterns 
illustrated—for an average 36-inch size. Actual prices 
may be slightly more or less according to varying 
prices of materials, or differences in pattern sizes. 





A smart tailored 
frock correct for 
day-time wear — 
under a coat or 
without. In Beld- 
ing’s Crepe Iris, 
and especially 
charming in the 
softly toned 

new shades 


McCall Pattern 
5201 in Belding’s 
Crepe Iris. Mi: 
at-home cost ap- 
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* A pure-dye silk is a silk which is not “weighted” or in any way adulterated 
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Butterick Pattern ] 
1801, in Belding’s 1 
Printed Crepe. 
Made-at-home cost 
approximately 

A smart and charming little — comes 
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"* Meadow offers a delightfally individ 
effect—with the chic will this season | 
- follow small designs. For size 36,314 yards. 
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Vv Pat- 
tern 9282 
in Change- 
able Geor- 
gette. Made- 
_ at-homecost 
" approximately 
j he girl who's clever 
about clothes will see here 
a charming frock to dance 
or dine in, for formal after- - 
noon or the theatre. In 
Belding’s new changeable 
georgette or in plain geor- 
" gette,the color gayorsmart 
_ ordaring, acco to her 
_ type. For size 36, 4 yards. 
& Copyright, The Conde Nast Publications, Inc, 
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Buy Belding’s new 
pure silk hosiery 
-»++for beauty, 
sheermess . . . at 
moderate prices. 
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A gay flowered paper turns the breakfast room into a garden 


FIOW WILL YOU TREAT YOUR WALLS? 


Beginning a new Series of practical articles on 


N internationally famous in- 
Ase: decorator, who is an 
authority on wallpaper 
stated recently to one of her ad- 
miring clients that walls should be lived with either 
real enjoyment, or in total unconsciousness, in order 
to give the most complete satisfaction. Under the spell 
of walls properly decorated, small, dark rooms expand and 
come to life. Fresh paint or one of the wall treatments which 
bring fresh color as well as cleanliness are invaluable assets 
to any woman who is considering Spring refurbishing prob- 
lems. 

If she wants patterns of the texture which paper gives to 
walls, her shopping trips will be diverted toward the stores 
where wallpapers are on sale. This season brings with it a 
galaxy of new papers, and though we cheerfully admit the 
charms of many, the problem of choosing 
those best suited to individual purposes is not 
an easy one. In many cases the new wall- 
paper must be selected to complement the 
furniture, rugs and draperies already in use. 

Where there is already a profusion of de- 
sign in the room, it is better to decide in 
favor of a modest paper either mottled or 
plain color to keep the walls subordinate and 
to prevent the confusion which results from 
a roomful of different patterns. 

The wallpapers illustrated show unusual 
decorative possibilities and are among the 
smartest of the season’s designs. Though they 
are artistically delightful, their prices are sur- 
prisingly modest and they are distributed 
around the country so that women far from 
metropolitan shopping districts also have 
opportunities to choose from them. 

Walls, ceilings and woodwork should be re- 
lated in color scheme. Harmonizing color in 
the two last named, assures an ensemble of 
distinction and beauty. Ceilings may be 
delicately tinted to match some color found 
in the wallpaper and the woodwork, echoing 
this color in a deeper tone. 

For example, a little breakfast room, whose 
walls contain nasturtium shades blended with 
green and blue might have a ceiling in very 
pale blue and woodwork painted a trifle 
darker tone. 

Ceilings are sometimes papered, and noth- 
ing is more delightful than one of the star 
patterns or a design of small rosebuds, or 
any other pattern in keeping with the style 
of the room. Such departures from the usual 
should not be undertaken without careful 
consideration of the finished effect. 

It is not wise to select wallpaper from a 








Home Decoration and Furnishing 


BY HELEN HARFORD BALDWIN 


/ 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. RosE 


small sample. The color and design are apt to change in tone 
and scale when seen in quantity and when associated with 
your furnishings. Usually a generous sample length will give 
the effect of both design and color. 

It is well to remember also that the so-called “advancing” 
colors, which include red, yellow, purple, orange, etc., are 
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Ai cheery hall strikes the keynote for the whole house 


used to promote a feeling of 

warmth while the cool “receding” 

or “distance” colors, blue, green, 

cool greys, etc., give the appearance 
of spaciousness to small rooms and restfulness to 
humid rooms. 

Scenic papers have for some time been beyond 
the means of the average home, but this season ushers in an 
array of reproductions of those charming Colonial deco- 
rations in papers which are within the reach of all. Some of 
the landscapes are in sepia, some in shades of green and 
others in grey tones, while garden scenics, showing old- 
fashioned delphiniums, hollyhocks and other flowers are in 
natural colors. 

Some scenic papers are sold by the strip and it is possible 
to buy one or a dozen, as your need requires. Others come in 
sets, usually consisting of four or five strips. 
(Approximate prices range from $3.75 a strip 
and up, and from $18.00 a set of four and 


up). 

The little welcoming hall (illustrated) 
shows the delightful effect of a flowered 
background for furniture of the American 
Colonial or Federal style. Such a paper may 
remain upon the walls for many years, undet 
a protective coat of varnish, for you will 
never tire of it. 

Toiles de Jouy, papers on which interesting 
figure-designs run the gamut of action from 
frivolous French peasants naively at play 
to historical and symbolical groups, are smart 
papers though semi-formal in atmosphere. 
The effect is most gracious when such papers 
are used above a three foot wood-paneled 
dado, and the dining room, halls and small 
reception rooms are most appropriate me- 
diums for this style of decoration. (If wood: 
paneling is impossible, the idea may be carried 
out with some wall boarding which may be 
painted in various woodtone and old-ivory 
finishes). 

Various damask patterns, dots, shells and 
quaint flower nosegays in papers are suitable 
for the walls of English, Dutch or American 
Colonial rooms, and although there may be 
only a chair or two of the period to help 
along the style the walls may successfully 
complete the picture. 

Plain walls are readily broken up into 
panels, with applied mouldings and the cer- 
ters filled with a decorative wallpaper. Some- 
times the entire upper wall is papered in 
pattern, while a paneled dado of wood, 
plaster or paper furnishes a contrasting lower 
section that is charming. [Turn to page 76] 
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IN Mrs. Cuarnces Cary Rumsey’s 


French Chateau 


this Spring and Mattress 
‘provide teyxvrnious Rest 






































“VY AM very fond of French design and architecture,” 
Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey says. “‘So my country- 
house is in the style of a tiny French chateau.” 

A charming old-world picture it makes beside the 
blue of Long Island Sound, with its steep-pitched 
Henri II roof and graceful French grilles at bal- 
conied windows. Within, the chateau is fastidiously 
French in the perfection of its appointments. The 
Simmons beds are modern, in the French manner. 





“T am a firm believer in providing the utmost 
comfort for guests,” Mrs. Rumsey says. “I am ex- 
treniely proud of the Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses 
and Ace Springs on these beds.” 


Indeed the quest of comfort ends with this luxurious 
mattress and buoyant spring. They are by Simmons, 
world’s greatest makers of beds, springs, mattresses. 


The Simmons Ace Spring is of modern “coil” type, 
light and easy to keep clean—delightfully practical 
with or without the detachable cover. The Simmons 






































eling of Beautyrest Mattress is world-famous for luxurious 
receding” ease. Together this splendid spring and mattress are 
. oe an incomparable investment in well-being, in funda- 
pearance Pp ; g. 
Iness to mentals of enduring comfort. : 
bevout Simmons Springs, $7 to $60. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; 
*y Rocky Mountain Region and West, $41.50; Purple Label, $65 to 
aD de Iq $100. Simmons Beds, $10 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons.” 
. Soom, The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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{BUILT FOR SLEEP} 




























































1 package Lemon jell-O. 
MAGIC ICE pint of boiling water. 
1 cup green malaga grapes, seeded, halved. 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When 


You can only get Jell-O quality when you buy genuine Je/J-0. 
FIVE FLAVORS—FROM FRESH, RIPE FRUITS. 10c 2 package / 





yl» it is true. Jell-O is remarkably—remarkably—easy to digest. 
Physicians—scientists—have found it to be an exceptional 
food in that respect. . .. Add to this Jell-O’s other attractions 


—its melting tenderness— its piquant flavors from fresh, ripe 
Lat shimmering beauty! Now! Isn't it delightful that everyone 
can have a plentiful helping—with no fear of unpleasant after-effects? 


cool add grapes. Chill until firm. Remove 
by spoonfuls into sherbet glasses. The 
irregular mass looks like ice and is deli- 
cious. Serves six. 





ELLO 


REG. & PAT. OFF, 


Think how many Jell-O desserts there are! And salads. And appetizers and 
entrees. Send for the free recipe booklet, “Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 
It’s an inspiration to the woman who must plan three 
meals a day. You'll find Jell-O at your grocer’s—in five 
pure fruit flavors—costing little—and so easy to prepare! 











Name RS ORE 2 eeere ae 


Tue Ject-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, New York 
Please send me free, the new recipe booklet—“‘Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 


J.—MeC, 8-28 










Street 











In Canada, address The Jell- Oo Co ompany of Canada, ‘Led., 812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





State 
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OF THE CHILD 


[Continued from page 38] 


with companions. They should be let alone 
—fights, accidents, quarrels and all. For 
this period one should provide a tent, 
sand-pile, see-saw, swing, clay, and other 
simple objects. This spot should be the ref- 
uge of the child unvisited by the adult. 
In the Spring and Summer ask your physi- 
cian to instruct you how to get him ready 
to have at least a half hour in the sun- 
shine naked with his brothers and sisters 
or alone. 

You may say that such a routine as is 
suggested here is impossible for the mother 
who has no nurse. This does not square 
with the facts. I have recently made a 
study of child routine in 20 homes. In two 
of those homes where infant care and 
routine were most perfect there was 
neither a nurse nor any other servant. It 
was most interesting to note in many of 
these homes that the routine put down in 
writing by the mother was almost never 
adhered to in practice and that even in 
homes of wealth where there was a nurse 
and other servants each mother was a 
kind of opportunist on routine. The lack 
of an intelligent plan consistently carried 
out was most appalling! I found children 
put to bed with bread in the crib so that 
when they woke up they would not cry; 
children put to bed in pairs until they fell 
asleep and then separated. Children al- 
lowed to eat at all hours; children of four 
whose mothers left them wet for hours 
and had made no effort to train them even 
during waking hours; children of four and 
under who had to have someone sit by 
until they fell asleep, whose mothers had 
to go to them six and seven times a night 
(perfectly well children at that) to quiet 
them and get them to sleep again. 

Among the problems we meet in so- 
cializing our children is that of destructive- 
ness. Dishes, vases, lamps, bric-a-brac— 
nothing is sacred or safe. It is brought 
about largely by our allowing them to 
misuse their toys. During the course of 
childhood, nearly every child breaks up 
hundreds of dollars worth of toys. But the 
economic waste is not the important fea- 
ture. The toys are so poorly made today 
and chosen so poorly with respect to the 
children’s ages that destructive toy habits 
are formed. The children no sooner see 
them than they begin their work of de- 
struction. Children should be taught con- 
servation and use of property as early in 
life as they begin to possess property. Nat- 
urally children take objects apart to ex- 
amine their workings, but this requires 
some technical skill and the child that 
takes a toy apart to examine it should be 
taught carefully to put it together again. 


Feeding the child only on ready-made 
toys tends to break down his own efforts 
to construct objects. Every behaviorist 
loves to see the child begin to construct 
objects from raw material. Encourage- 
ment, dearth of ready-made toys and betng 
surrounded by raw material, such as wood, 
clay, nails, screws, will bring experimenta- 
tion. Only two or three simple instru- 
ments, such as hammer and saw and later 
a plane are needea—too many tools make 
a bad workman. What wonderful artistry 
in woodworking has been accomplished 
with a chisel and wooden mallet. What 
wonderful draughting with a rule, a pen, 
pencil and a pair of. dividers. What won- 
derful paintings with a brush and a few 
tubes of paint. 

What I am heading for is the building 
in of habits of ingenuity again and of skill 
and craftsmanship, a fostering of the ap- 
prenticeship spirit early (now so nearly 
gone). Moreover, inculcating a respect for 
toys almost always does away with the 
problem of destructiveness. 

The problem of getting and keeping a 
good nurse will remain unsolvable until 
better material can be induced to go in 
for nursing and until we have behavior- 
istic schools for nurses. When the mother 
herself must be the nurse—which is the 
case in the vast majority of American 
homes—she must look upon herself while 
performing the functions of a nurse as a 
professional woman and not as a senti- 
mentalist masquerading under the name 
of “Mother.” 

Is it worth all this struggle? Won’t the 
child get along anyway? Haven’t mil- 
lions got along before busy-bodies stepped 
in to tell us how to rear our youngsters? 
If all of these things have to be done, 
doesn’t it mean that motherhood is be- 
coming almost a profession? These are 
some of the questions that will be asked. 
I believe the struggle is worth while even if 
the mother does have to turn professional. 
The-end result is a happy child free as air, 
because he has mastered the stupidly sim- 
ple demands society makes upon him. 
Don’t believe anyone who tells you that 
such insistence on routine tends to steam 
roller the child and to reduce the growth 
of his own “inward life and powers.” 
“Spontaneity” and “inward development” 
are phrases used by those too lazy or too 
stupid or too prejudiced to study children 
in the actual making. 

The only person in life who is effectively 
original is he who has a routine and has 
mastered a technique. The one who has 
not these is a slave—his life is taken up in 
trying to keep up with the procession. 
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our new party leaflet: 








On Patrick’s Day in the Mornin’ 


OF in the evening, or afternoon, or at whatever hour of 
that festive day you intend to celebrate, you will want 
IN HONOR OF ST. PAT. 
Send for this, enclosing a two-cent stamp to 


Tue Service Eprror, McCa.y’s Macazine 
236 Wust 37TH STREET, New York City 
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lore lovable... 
more difficult to manage every day 


So many ways in which he 
needs your guidance! 


HINGS he neglects . . . things he forgets 
. .. things he doesn’t understand... 


Y He cannot even guess how much they 
mean to him. He cannot realize that his health 


and vigor, his whole success in years to come, 
depend in many ways upon your guidance. 


Now, when he is beginning to act and think for 
himself, he grows more lovable every day—but 
also more and more difficult to look after. The food 
he will or will not eat, for instance, what problems 
it gives you to work out! 


So widespread are bad habits of eating among 


school children today, particularly at breakfast, 
that they have become the subject of a nation-wide 
health campaign. 


This rule now hangs on the walls of over 60,000 
schools: 


**Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


The American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association are today urging all 
mothers to see that their children eat a cooked cereal 
in the morning. It is now definitely established 
that children work better and learn more when 
they are given a hot cereal regularly for breakfast. 


How confident you yourself feel that your boy 
is well fed when you see him putting down a good 
hot bowl of Cream of Wheat before school. 


For over thirty years, health authorities and 
mothers have found Cream of Wheat ideal for grow- 
ing children for these reasons: 


First, it is unusually rich in energy—in just those 
food elements needed most by little minds and 
bodies. . 


Second, it is exceptionally easy to digest, con- 
taining none of the harsh, indigestible parts of the 
wheat. 


Third, children love its creamy richness’so easily 
varied by adding raisins, dates or prunes while 
cooking it. 


It is easy now to care for your children in this 
little thing that means so much to their success. 
The simple plan described below will help you to 
arouse their enthusiasm for a hot cereal breakfast. 
Start them off to school really prepared for a good 
day’s work. Give them regularly a hot bowl of 
good old Cream of Wheat. All grocers have it. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson, 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 








FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders 





Letters from mothers who are using this 
plan in over 30,000 homes show what re- 
sults it brings: ‘“Your charts and stars are 
a wonderful help with the children. Be- 
fore, we could not get them to eat a proper 


« Aplan that arouses your children’s inter- 
To Mothers ° pot in a hot cereal breakfast and makes 
them want to eat it regularly. A youngster’s club, with badges 
and a secret for members, with gold 
A plan that children work out for themselves. All material free— 
sent direct to your children together with a letter addressed to 
them personally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Just mail 
coupon to Dept. G-15, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name of child. 


breakfast. But now to-eat hot cereal so 
as to have a gold star is oh! such fun.’’ 
(Mrs. F. A. B., Barton, N. Y.) “Using 
our gold stars on the posters has worked 
ike a charm with our son.’’ (Mrs. W. A. 


idea. 


stars and colored wallcharts. fast. 


Name 





C., McKeesport, Pa.) “Little Frances is 
very enthusiastic about the H. C. B. club 
Now she never tires of her hot 
cereal.”” (Mrs. M. C. Z., Sumter, S. C.) 


To Teachers: 8 gee Hoag tee tg remarkable results in 
rienced teacher. A plan to interest children in eating a proper breal:- 
. It has been successfully used in 60,000 schools to teach 
the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups of different ages. And, 
just as important, it enlists the co-operation of mothers. The en- 
tire plan will be sent free to teachers or any school official. Mail 
coupon to Dept. G-15, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


prepared by an_expc- 





Address 





Address. 
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There’s a little extra happy feeling of satis- f Or sure. And blends with sugar as if there 


faction in shortening cakes with Snowdrift were a natural affinity between them. Just 





because Snowdrift is the kind of ingredient a few strokes of your long-handled mixing M 


a 
you are proud to use. M 14 b Z V1 g j 0 ll v spoon and you havea smooth perfect mixture. of ba 


In its whiteness and daintiness Snow: Like butter fresh from the churn, Snow- 7 
drift looks wonderfully inviting—rather like F avVOr 7 LT e drift is unsalted. So if your recipe doesn’t Th 
a drift of whipped cream. It has the ex- call for it, add a pinch of salt when you expe 
quisite freshness of sweet new milk. And C b use Snowdrift to make your favorite cake. of a 
a degree of purity and delicacy that is un- aR EC The cake you make with Snowdrift is Pe 
surpassed. : the delicious kind that’s likely to halt the ce 

Then, too, Snowdrift is creamy. Always. conversation — unless the conversation is Bey 
It spoons up with delightful ease. Fits into about the cake . . . The Wesson Oil and Snow- vom 

follow 


the measuring cup with the gentlest pres- drift People, 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
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IT PAYS TO BE BORN 


IN CHICAGO 


[Continued from page 54] 


far better chance of living and growing 
up to be a strong and healthy Chicagoan. 
So the city’s efforts in the baby’s behalf 
begin in educating the mother to eat, dress, 
exercise and rest properly during the 
months of pregnancy. This booklet, like 
all the series, aims not to dispense with 
the doctor, but to cooperate with him. 

And the minute a baby is born in 
Chicago, the city gets excited over him— 
or her. 

The postman brings the mother a hand- 


‘ some birth certificate, with a blue ribbon 


under the gold seal, if it is a boy, and a 
pink ribbon under the seal for a girl. Isn’t 
that colored bit of ribbon a jolly thing for 
a great busy city to do for a new baby? 
It used to take fifty cents and hours of 
being passed from one window to another 
to wrangle a birth certificate out of the 
city when the need for one arose. Now the 
certificate goes out, free, to every mother, 
and or the back of it is printed this sound 
advice: 


“This certificate of birth should be care- 
fully preserved as a record of value for 
future use. 

1. To establish age to enter school. 
2. To establish age when applying for 
working papers. 
3. To establish legal age for rights of 
franchise. 
. For jury and military service. 
. To prove citizenship. 
. To obtain passports for travel in 
foreign countries. 
. To prove right to inheritance of 
property. 


an 


~ 


At the same time the mother receives a 
postal which reads: 


“To the Mother: 

“The Commissioner of Health of Chica- 
go has an urgent message for you which 
the postman will place in your hands with- 
in a few days. WATCH FOR IT. 

“Any agents selling books or articles, 
who claim to be from the Chicago De- 
partment of Health, are frauds. All things 
coming from this department are FREE. 
Any information regarding efforts to sell 
you any baby specialties will be greatly 
appreciated by this department. 

Commissioner of Health.” 


The “urgent message” follows in an- 
other day or two. It is a 72-page book 
called “Our Babies,” and the heart of the 
book is expressed in the letter with which 
it opens: 


“To the Parents: 

“This book has been prepared to help 
the mother in bringing up the new baby to 
be a healthy and useful citizen. 

“Every mother -wants her baby to live 
and to grow strong and handsome and 
the facts regarding how the best babies 
are brought up are here given. 

“For the baby’s sake, as well as her 
own, the mother should take the best pos- 
sible care of herself. She should know 
that the baby’s health and future de- 
pend not only on her love but also on her 
own health and wisdom. Loving care 
without the “know how” will not do. 

“May an abundance of life’s blessings, 
health, happiness and wealth fall to the lot 
of both the parents and the child through- 
out future years. 

“Respectfully, 
Commissioner of Health.” 


The book is the fruit of two years’ 
work, of research and consultation and 
experiment, to assemble the very best in- 
formation on the proper care and feeding 
of a baby. It has everything in it that 
a mother needs to know. It makes its 
facts plain by pictures and charts and 
figures. It diagrams the value of milk 
as a food, and tells the why of tomato and 
orange juice. The index answers every 
question from Baby’s Bath, Carriage and 
Day’s Routine, to Vitamins, Weaning and 
Weight. It is hard to conceive of even the 
youngest and most ignorant of mothers 
going far wrong in her baby’s care if she 
followed the instructions contained in this 
concise handbook. Five million copies of 


“Our Babies” were sent to mothers dur- 
ing the first fourteen months of the cam- 
paign’s inauguration. 

But merely getting the baby born and 
started does not finish the city’s job. 

Every month of that perilous first year, 
the mother received a bulletin-letter full 
of pertinent advice for the baby’s care 
that month. The bulletin mailed for the 
Baby’s 2nd Month, for instance, said in 
part: 


— 


. Get the habit of giving the baby fresh 
air. Fresh air is also good for you. 
Keep the baby in the direct sunlight 
each day, so that he can get a coat of 
tan as soon as possible. 

. Start giving the baby cod-liver oil as 
advised by the doctor. 

. Train the baby in attending to the 
bowels. 

. Give the baby each day, after he is a 
month old, one teaspoonful of strained 
orange juice or two teaspoonfuls of 
strained tomato juice from a clean tea- 
spoon, nursing bottle or cup. This is 
very important. Do not neglect it.” 


The bulletin for the Baby’s 5th Month 
said that “this is the month in which you 
will begin to wean your baby,” and tells 
hew to substitute a cereal feeding. This 
letter also recommended a “daily dozen” 
to keep the baby fit, and describes several 
exercises for a baby, with photographic 
illustrations. In the Baby’s 6th Month, 
the bulletin came calling mother’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the care of the 
baby’s teeth must begin at this time. The 
7th bulletin told how to begin vege- 
table feedings. In the 9th month’s letter, 
the doctor told the mother that she could 
now give her baby oatmeal and graham 
crackers and zweiback. Every bulletin 
emphasized the importance of regularity in 
the baby’s routine, the importance of pa- 
tient training, the danger of colds, the 
need of sunshine and fresh air. “Pay no 
attention to the advice of well meaning 
friends. Follow the instructions of your 
doctor and our book ‘Our Babies.’ Re- 
member also that if you need advice, you 
may write to us.” 

And did Chicago mothers write for ad- 
vice? They did; three out of every four 
mothers of babies born in a year wrote 
to the Chicago Department of Health 
about their babies, the most touchingly 
intimate letters, full of grateful thanks 
for Dr. Bundesen’s interest in their babies. 
“My baby walked today for the first time, 
pushing a chair across the room. He is so 
well, has wonderful color and a mouthful 
of teeth. I cannot tell you how happy he 
makes us. And for his splendid health, I 
feel we are indebted to you.” Hundreds 
of letters like that came every week. The 
city must have felt that it was accom- 
plishing its purpose when mothers wrote to 


nN 


an >» Ww 


say: 

“My baby has never had a day’s illness, 
thanks to the sound and helpful advice 
which comes to me in your letters and 
booklets. He promises to be a healthy, 
happy and husky boy.” 

These letters from mothers came from 
every quarter of the city and on every 
grade of letter paper from fine mono- 
grammed bond to the cheapest ruled tablet 
sheet. Wherever Chicago mothers meet 
they found a common ground with the 
question, “Do you get Dr. Bundesen’s 
letters ?” 

In addition to the monthly bulletins of 
the baby’s first year, the city sent out 
special cards about epidemics of children’s 
diseases, and seasonable suggestions like 
this one: 


“Dear Mother: 

This is té remind you that during the 
baby’s first Summer he needs the following 
special care: 

1. Keep him out in the sunshine and fresh 
air as much as possible with few clothes 
on. This will help ward off sickness next 
Winter. See ‘Our Babies’ page 34. 

2. Nurse your baby. Sudden weaning 
should, if possible, be avoided during’ 
hot weather. See ‘Our Babies’ pages 16 
and 17. 

[Continued on page 91] 

















AT LAST-an OIL STOVE 
- HOTTER THAN CITY GAS 


f pee intense heat of gas or gasoline, with the safety 
and economy of kerosene! That is the astonishing 
service you get from this new Florence range, devel- 
oped by the pioneer manufacturer of oil stoves. 

You start the stove with kerosene and you operate 
it with kerosene. It is simplicity itself, and the only 
one-fuel kerosene pressure stove in the world. Should 
you wish to burn gasoline, however, you can do so 
without any adjustments. 

This Florence pressure stove is actually hotter than 
city gas and just as easy to control. There are no wicks or 
chimneys, —just a simple valve for each burner and for 
the fuel supply. A turn of the valve gives you any de- 
gree of heat from simmering to maximum, and the 
flame is right up close under the cooking. 

It is safe, clean, economical and utterly efficient. 
And the famous Florence Oven enables you to do the 
best baking that you have ever done in your life. 


The Modern Florence Kitchen 


To complete the modern Florence Kitchen you should 
also have one of the new Florence Automatic Water 
Heaters. It runs itself without attention, at trifling 
cost, and you have the joy of constant hot water. 

As it will be difficult at first to supply the demand 
for the new pressure stove, may we suggest that you 
get an order in with your dealer as early as possible. 

Florence Stove Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Division Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, Detroit, 
Columbus, and Kansas City. 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE 
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Recalling the days of the Dons, Old Spanish Musston, Santa Barbara 





re a 


Thrills of a trip abroad 


in your own strange land 


LL who come here marvel at the 
summer vacation wonders of 
Southern California—and so will you 
when their glories are unfolded before 
your eyes. Here are romance, all out- 
door sports at their best [65 ever 
green golf courses!], tennis \¢ 
courts everywhere, moun- 
tains, lake and sea fishing, 
and endless appealing new 
things to see and do. 
Summer days are rainless; 
nights are cool and refresh- 
ing. Costs are moderate— 
just what you plan to spend. 
Think of it—nearby, high 
mountains that rival Switzer- 
land; Capri-like islands rising 
out of the placid blue Pacific; 
a desert as spell-binding as 
Sahara; a real and true “Or- 
ange Empire;”” cosmopolitan 
cities that afford every met- 
ropolitan comfort; 5,000 
miles of paved roads cov- 
ering every interest point. 
From Los Angeles this 
whole uncommon land of 
vivid contrasts is quickly 
accessible. Desert, moun- 
tains, ocean—all beckon un- 
ceasingly. Long Beach, Santa 





Monica, Laguria Beach, La Jolla, and 
dozens of other coast cities offer surf 
bathing of the finest kind. Enroute to 
Old Spanish Missions are Riverside, 
San Bernardino,SanDiego, Venturaand 
Santa Barbara—each uniquely different. 
Los Angeles is the fifth 
¢: city in the nation in popula- 
tion and Pacific Coast me- 
tropolis. Close by is the 
movie-land of Hollywood. 
The Mission Play at San 
Gabriel and fascinating 
“SymphoniesundertheStars”’ 
at Hollywood Bow! are dis- 
tinctive events. Los Angeles 
County is among the richest 
in natural resources. Last 
year its agricultural products 
approximated $95,000,000. 

Special low round trip 
rates on all railroads are in 
effect May 15 to O@. 31. If 
you wish you can include 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane on the 
same trip. Consult your near- 
est ticket agent now. 

Let us send you a free 52- 
page vacation book. Mail 
the coupon. 
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THE NEW YORK IMPULSE 


[Continued from page 60] 


dine, two or three evenings, in some really 
fine restaurants which are to be found in 
the East Forties, Fifties and Sixties and 
along Madison and Park Avenues. 

For your more bohemian evenings there 
are little places near Broadway where sea- 
food is the specialty; oriental and other 
foreign restaurants; a host of good French 
places, particularly two famous old French 
hotels and good table d’hote dinners to be 
found in the city’s more famous tea rooms. 

When it comes to the theater, let your 
conscience be one, but not your only guide. 
If you want sex appeal, there’s plenty of 
it; or you can laugh, cry or be mystified. 
But it is little availing to confide your 
needs to the clerk at the ticket agency; 
he’ll just give you what he wants to get 
rid of. For any information you might 
look in the play lists of the evening papers 
and the magazines always have good sug- 
suggestions to offer. 

In the way of really artistic drama, 
the Actors’ Theater, the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater, the Guild and the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse can always be relied upon 
to supply something interesting and faintly 
shocking. But as you probably know, the 
big butter-and-egg shows are the Music 
Box Revue, Earl Carroll’s Vanities, 
George White’s Scandals, the Winter 
Garden where beauty blooms the year 
round, and the daddy of them all, Zieg- 
feld’s, now glorifying the American girl 
in a magnificent new white palatial the- 
ater on Sixth Avenue in the Fifties. 

The theaters of New York offer some- 
thing for everyone. There is entertainment 
for high and low, for gay and bitter, 
for the man about town and the wide-eyed 
relatives from the town that has only one 
train a day, for the housewife who comes 
to see Cinderella triumphant and the little 
flapper who wants to add new wise cracks 
to her collection. 

Certainly you will want to spend one 
evening at the opera, not so much for 
what you may hear—no doubt you’ve got- 
ten that often enough over the radio— 
as for what you'll see. The study in 
starched bosoms, the silk hats, the jewels, 
the breathless crowd, the white horse 
prancing onto the stage in the last act 
and nearly knocking over the castle— 
all make of this “highbrow music for low- 
brows” a vast dim spectacle. 

Though you didn’t come all this dis- 
tance to go to the movies, still an after- 
noon or evening can be much worse spent 
than in the original little Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse, where are shown the most 
extravagant and bizarre as well as the 
best films imported from Berlin, Paris 
and Moscow. And of course you will want 
to tell the folks at home about the gorgeous 
new picture palaces on Broadway. 

After the theater, if you feel that the 
night is still young, you are faced with a 
difficult problem in choice. It’s no use 
attempting any very comprehensive list 
here, for night clubs can hardly be said to 
have permanent addresses. One thing is 
certain, the best known night clubs are 
sure to be the best. The little obscure 
places are unsavory not to say dangerous. 
I should very heartily recommend giving 


a wide berth to all except such really 
“above board” places. 

All these resorts must close by three in 
the morning; and any which remains 
open, illicitly, is sure to be pretty much of a 
dive. There is however, one—and so far 
as I know only one—legal exception to 
curfew law—a night club in the Fifties 
which, owing to the fact that it includes a 
hotel, remains open till daybreak. 

But if you manage to keep awake till 
three you'll have done well enough for 
the first day. Tomorrow two other ad- 
ventures await you: sight-seeing and shop- 
ping. I’m assuming that you and your 
husband (or, as the case may be, you 
and your wife) have come more for re- 
laxation than to be edified. 

So we'll pass up all discussion of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Grant’s Tomb and 
the Woolworth Building—and say only 
that you can, if you like, climb the big 
red bus on Broadway, sit down beside the 
permanent female decoy and see China- 
town for a dollar. People who’ve. done 
that are scarce, for it takes a lot of nerve, 
or a highly developed sense of humor. 

Of shopping we shall only mention that 
if you want to buy a bob or a marcel, the 
beauty parlors on Broadway, patronized 
by theatrical women, are practically as 
good and much less expensive than the 
concessions in the big hotels; and that for 
clothes the department stores are usually 
cheaper than the Madison and Fifth 
Avenue shops. 

If you remain in New York seven 
days one of them is bound to be a Sun- 
day. Gotham has the bizarre in religion 
as well as in less serious fields. Dr. Guth- 
rie’s service at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie 
is the most peculiar form of worship 
within the fold of any orthodox church 
in the city. 

Dr. Guthrie describes himself as more 
artist than preacher and supplements his 
sermon with a dance ritual performed by 
some young women of the congregation on 
a triple-tiered platform. Anything more 
bizarre than that will have to be sought in 
the Spiritualist and New Thought temples 
which abound uptown and to which a 
great crowd flocks from motives of curi- 
osity. 

Doubtless you won’t carry curiosity to 
that extreme and will want something rest- 
ful and at the same time inspiring on Sun- 
day morning. 

The cathedral up on Morningside 
Heights, to which perhaps you have con- 
tributed something—built to be “a house 
of prayer for all people”’—is certainly 
worth a visit. Or the Little Church 
Around the Corner, with its traditions of 
actors and fine hospitality or any of the 
many churches, large or small, which peal 
out with silver voices on Sunday to tell 
the stranger within the city gates that 
Manhattan has not only a gay heart but 
also a soul. 2 

Consult the Church advertisements 
which appear in the afternoon editions of 
the papers on Saturday and choose your 
Church accordingly. 

And you will be greatly surprised at the 
variety and number of them. 











iv your church funds need replenishing, you will be in- 
terested in these two leaflets: Four Fairs THAT MAKE 

Money, and Money-MakInGAFFAIRs FOR CHURCHES. 
This includes a Round-the-World Church Supper; a 
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Trades Union Fair; and an Anniversary Carnival. The 
price of each is two Cents. 


And if you are a Young Girl (or the mother of one), 
you will want another new leaflet-—Parties ror YOuNG 
Girts (two cents).‘ This contains all sorts of lively enter- 
tainments for sub-debs. 

Also for boys and girls, McCall’s offers AN ALicE IN 
Book tanp Party (two cents)—the jolliest kind of an affair, 
with many unusual “‘stunts.’’ 





Southern’ Se ali ornia 


“A trip abroad in your own America!” 





All-Year Club’of Southern California, Dept. T-3, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. ne 


Please send me your free booklet out Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especi- 
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“Teeth sound, a feeling of 
freshness and cleanliness” 


writes Mrs. F. C. Lord of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been using Pebeco Tooth Paste for the past 
seventeen years. I have experimented with various 
other tooth pastes, but in every instance I have re- 
turned to Pebeco and now I feel I could not be 
induced to change. 

My reasons for admiring Pebeco are, first, it has 
kept my teeth beautifully white and sound and my 
gums in perfect condition; and, secondly, it imparts 
a feeling of freshness and cleanliness to the mouth 
which also assures me that my breath is sweet. 

I am one who annually visits my dentist for an 
examination and advice and have many times been 
complimented by him upon the splendid condition of 
my teeth, the absence of tartar or any discoloration 
and the sound, healthy condition of my gums, all of 
which I attribute to Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Mrs. F. C. Lorp 


Enthusiastic letters tell how Peseco has safeguarded 
people’s teeth. Try it yourself. See how healthy and 
young it keeps your mouth. 


© 1928, Lebn & Fink, Inc. 
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Yourteeth feeisociean, 
your mouth so fresh, 
you want to smile 


Your mouth sweet - - 
your teeth protected 


T°? BE CONFIDENT all day long of a clean, 

healthy mouth. How few of us after our early 
youth know this experience! How few can be proud 
of unimpaired teeth! 

A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy con- 
ditions of the mouth, found a slowing up of the mouth 
fluids to be the great cause of modern tooth trouble. 
And so he devised the famous formula of Pebeco. 

Taste Pebeco. Instantly its salty tang wakens the 
mouth fluids. Effectually they wash away food par- 
ticles, sweeten the breath, neutralize the acids that 
cause decay. 

For hours your mouth stays dewy and sweet, pro- 
tected through the day by the morning brushing 
with Pebeco, made safe for the night by the bedtime 
brushing. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. ]. Distributed in 
Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 







Send coupon today 
for generous tube. 


Keeps Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. 5-21 Bloomfield, N. J- 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


the musethe wo ee 


young-. | a. our 





(THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH. 1929) 
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“Without her Fair Face 
England might have perished” 


—sAYS A BIOGRAPHER OF THIS 
BLACKSMITH’s DAUGHTER WHO BECAME 
THE FRIEND OF A QUEEN 


Ligon, yar eege ome 
about 1765, plain Emma 
Lyon, daughter of a blacksmith 
in Cheshire! Can anyone read 
the story of her life—her lowly, 
obscure childhood, her : pe 
rious, illiterate girlhood, and 
thenseeher—the companion of 
a Queen, the ambassadress of 
Britain, the inspiration of the 
great Nelson—without paying 
adequate tribute to beauty’s 
power? 

Historians tell us that “her 
colour was high and clear, her 
eyes blue, her hair auburn”. 
At 18, she went to Naples, 
where—says the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica— 

“Her beauty soon made her | 
a great favorite, and the Queen 
—Maria Carolina—became 
closely attached to her”... .. 


She lived a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and her beauty 
wili carry her tale of 
loveandtriumph e| 
down the 
centuries. 


What was that beauty, after all, but 
the possession of a Jovely skin? Her 
“apple blossom” face—her “colour 
high and clear”—any woman who cares 
enough today may have these attributes 
of beauty! 

“How,” you inquire, “in these hur- 
ried hours, our sooty cities?”’ ““With 
Melba Creams” —is the reply of those 
who know. “Melba—the Way to Charm,” 


> 
+ > 


The Melba Technique! 


First — Cleanse the Skin—with Melba 
Skin Cleanser. Spread it over your face. 
The very contact of this cool Cream 
with the warmth of your face—neck, 
or elbows—causes it to melt into the 
skin. It invades and flushes the pores! 
Wipe it away with soft tissue. 


Second— Nourish the Skin—with Melba 
Tissue Cream. Pat it all over: forehead, 
nose, cheeks, chin, neck, back of neck! 
Use upward, outward motions. “Slap” 
your face briskly, in every area! How 
young, and new, and rested your face 
begins to feel. « 


Third—‘‘Finish”’ the Skin—with Melba 
Vanishing Cream. Your face will love 


































EmMAa, LADY HAMILTON 


(From the Painting by 
George Romney) 


Romney never tired of painting her 
and said that"'she was the inspirer of 
what was most beautiful in bis art’’. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the 
Mepici SoctseTy OF AMBRICA 
Boston and New York 


NELSON RIDES WITH 
Lavy HAMILTON 


She—the fair British Ambassadress—wears a blue 
ribbon marked in gold: “‘ Nelson and Victory’’! 
The crowds shout“ Viva Nelson! Viva Miladi”’! 


it! So remarkably cool—as though it 
were iced—yet so unbelievably soft, 
too! It actually removes shine from the 
face! Over it you need dust only the 
slightest film of Melba “Lov’me”’ 
Face Powder, and you are lovely! 


Send for samples of these Creams today! 


Special Offer! 





Perfimerie (ELBA me. 


235 Spring Street, New York City. 
Canadian Address: 
624 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
(stamps or coin) enclosed, send me samples of 
For 25¢ the 3 fine Melba Creams— with Booklet: 
“ The Melba Technique—the Way to Charm”. 


Name 





Street 





City. i na 
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SADVENTURES IN HOME BUILDING 


[Continued from page 62] 


Near the foot of the stairs one could pass 
down two xtra steps into a passageway 
which led to the kitchen, without passing 
the front door. From the kitchen, which 
was at the left front corner of the house, 
one could go out of doors through a small 
pantry containing the icebox and shelves 
for storage. A second staircase under the 
main one led to the cellar and garage. 

Upstairs the ceiling, though sloping with 
the roof, allowed never less than a height 
of five feet at the wall line, which left 
plenty of room for furniture. The master 
bedroom was at the top of the stairs, the 
other three rooms occupying the space 
over the living room and sunporch. Each 
of the bedrooms had a full length mirror 
in the closet door. 

Storage space was provided in the large 
closet, extending back under the eaves, in 
the right front bedroom, and also in the 
attic, which was reached by means of a 
disappearing stair. This stair was quite 
easy to operate. 

Helen was pleased with the kitchen. Its 
windows were placed over the sink and 
near the stove; there was a high sink, 
ample cupboard space, and the icebox, as 
remarked before, was right by the service 
entrance. 

The plan of the second floor showed 
three good-sized bedrooms and a sewing- 
recom, large endugh to contain a single cot 
bed, dresser and chair, if the need arose. 

The master bedroom had its private 
bathroom, equipped with the usual fix- 
tures, except for the substitution of a 
shower for the customary bath-tub. The 
original idea had been to put the other 
bath-room between the bedrooms in the 
right wing, but by changing its position 
to the other end of the hall, Mr. Truart 
had gained the extra small room. This put 
both bathrooms next to one another and 
over the kitchen, thus keeping all plumb- 
ing lines economically together. 

This plan of rooms being approved, next 
came the question of style for the exterior. 

Mr. Truart showed first several 
adaptations from across the ocean. The 
French house has its tall hipped roof, with 
the main roof cornice line directly over 
the first story windows. The first floor 
windows can be fairly large and often go 
to the floor in the form of double French 


doors. Other characteristics are the use 
of slate on the roofs, with small cornice 
projections, and stucco or brich walls with 
quoins at the corners. 

Italian style calls for stucco, with clas- 
sical motives taken from the old villas, 
The roofs are low-pitched and have red 
tile as a covering. Full length windows, 
with iron rails for protection when open, 
tend to dress up the exterior. 

The Spanish house is closely allied to 
the Italian with its arches and openings, 
but these are treated simply with stucco, 
without regard to the orders. Red tile 
roofs predominate, and fancy chimney- 
pots making a pleasing contour against the 
sky line. Balconies are a common feature, 
sometimes with outside stairs leading to 
them. 

The ever-popular Colonial was next 
presented for consideration, with its three 
varying styles. The New England Farm 
House has a low-pitched roof and shingled 
sides. The roof cornice comes down to the 
front just above the central front door and 
has evenly spaced windows on either side. 

The true Dutch Colonia‘ is difficult to 
achieve because of the problem of getting 
all the light and air we moderns desire, 
in the second story rooms without destroy- 
ing the beauty of the roof lines. 

The Southern Colonial is a more formal 
type than either of the others. Brick is 
used, with stone or wood classical motives, 
such as columns running two stories in 
height. 

The last sketch was developed in Old 
English Cottage style. This is becoming 
very popular and is particularly adaptable 
to a rambling plan. There are many varia- 
tions, one of the most common being the 
use of half-timber work. The windows in 
this type of house are usually small and 
of the casement type. Brick chimneys are 
used, the tops accentuated by chimney- 
pots. 

Mr. Truart recommended this design, as 
giving the greatest satisfaction at the least 
cost. He suggested a frame construction 
with stucco and stone below and stained 
white clapboards above. The clapboards, 
stained a dark brown, would make a 
pleasing contrast with the creamy stucco. 
It was finally decided to take his advice 
in the matter and adopt this style. 











The Fire Tenders 


By Grace NOLL CROWELL 


Women through the years have stood 
Watch above a flame, 

Keeping it a glowing thing 

For the ones who came 

Tired, hungry, when the night 
Marked a kitchen’s warm, red light. 


Nothing lovelier, I think, 

Than a woman’s face, 

Calmly bent above a fire, 

As with quiet grace 

She moves clean, deft hands to make 
Food more wholesome for Love’s sake, 


Something great and beautiful 
In her simple art-— 

Something to delight the mind, 
And make glad the heart: 
Women tending fires that men 
May be strong to work again. 
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Are you happy 


about your 


Si ped would be interested, wouldn't 
you, in paying less for the milk 
and cream you now use, and yet have 
better, safer food for your family, and 


greater convenience for yourself? 


It Can Be Done 
Evaporated Milk—the modern, up-to-date 
milk, costs less than half as much as the 
cream you buy and will give you better 
food. 


no more—in many places less—than ordi- 


It serves every milk need and costs 


nary milk. It keeps fresh and sweet on your 
pantry shelf, any quantity needed for any 
demand. It is sterilized—always absolutely 
free from anything that can harm health. 


Makes Better Food 


Evaporated Milk is rich enough to use in 
place of cream—not as a substitute for 
cream, but as a better item of food. Cream 
is rich in only one food element of milk— 
butterfat. Evaporated Milk is rich in a// 
the food elements—the substances which 


make milk—vzot cream—the most impor- 







milk bi 


lf 


2, 
tant item of all our food. You wouldn’t 
give your children all the cream they could 
eat. But you can make their food as rich 
as you will with Evaporated Milk and it’s 
It will build sounder bones 
and better teeth and stronger bodies and 


good for them. 


guarantee them better health and better 
happiness through all their lives. 


For Every Use 
For every milk use, Evaporated Milk serves 
as nothing else will serve. It can be dilut- 
ed to suit the need. If you are creaming 
vegetables, dilute the milk with the cook- 
ing water from the fresh vegetables or with 
You'll 


get a finer flavor and better texture and 


the liquid from canned vegetables. 


better food substance than can possibly be 


+4 
= 
é 


+ a’ 
— 


had with ordinary milk. In 
cream soups you'll find a 
new excellence from Evap- 
orated Milk. For baby’s 
bottle it provides food that 
is as easily digested as 
mother’s milk. 
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Its Purity Is Protected 


Produced under the supervision of experts 
in the best dairying sections of America— 
received in sanitary plants while it is fresh 
and sweet—carefully tested for purity and 
cleanness—the pure, fresh milk is concen- 
trated, put in air-tight containers and 
sterilized—protected from everything that 
can impair its freshness and sweetness and 
purity. You know that Evaporated Milk 
is always free from anything that can harm 
health. It is the last step in the long struggle 
for an absolutely safe, wholesome milk and 
cream supply for everybody for every use. 


a 


{ Let us send you our free booklets 
demonstrating the adaptability of 
Evaporated Milk to every cream and 
milk use—an astonishing revelation 
that will surprise you and delight you. | 
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EVAPORATED MILK 


RICHER~ SAFER: MORE CONVENIENT - MORE ECONOMICAL THAN ANY OTHER MILK 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 






231 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO ILL 


ESL aa SUPT TES ai Cae 


KEEPS FRESH AND SWEET ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF 
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WHEN KITCHEN TIME IS SCARCE 
New Ftome Appliances in their proper uses 


AVE you learned to “speed up” 
H in your housekeeping? There 

are few of us who cannot 
hasten some when the incentive is 
strong enough. When there is an immediate inducement ahead 
such as company coming, a dinner invitation, a concert or 
the theater or an interesting lecture to attend, it is surprising 
how much can be accomplished in short order. 

In reducing kitchen and housekeeping time there is no 
doubt that results for many women will come in gaining 
quickness of movement. Quickness when it is combined with 
sureness and calmness is the ideal for any mechanical task 
in the house. But women already quick in their movements 
may further reduce their housekeeping time by giving at- 
tention to problems of management, to the use of labor- 
saving devices, to standardizing tasks, teaching children inde- 
pendence and planning well for what Aunt Hannah used to 
call her “h’odds and h’ends of time.” 

The plan of the house and the arrangement of furniture 
and equipment in it we all know is of paramount im- 
portance in affecting the amount of time used for house- 
hold operations. There is much that can be done to over- 
come bad house arrangement by adroit placing of equipment. 
How many women have worked on indefinitely with a drain 
board on the wrong side of the sink wasting arm motion and 
steps and time, when the placing of a small table or stand 
to the left (if the worker is right-handed) would do away 
with the wasted energy. To study an arrangement of supplies 
and equipment according to their use results in time saved 
through motions saved. To have the teapot near the tea, the 
coffee and coffee pot near neighbors, a little shelf of condi- 
ments and seasonings near the stove and the bread knife and 
board not far distant from the bread box will save many 
a precious minute. How often we find the family china kept 
in the dining room cabinet because that is the place it has 
always been kept when such an arrangement means moving 
some of it to the kitchen and back to the dining room before 
and after every meal. How much more efficient to divide the 
china according to the pieces which will have to be used first 
in either room. The tumblers, cups and saucers and sugar 
bowl might still abide in the dining room, while the platters, 
vegetable dishes, plates, cream pitchers and articles which 
must be heated or filled in the kitchen might take up residence 
there. 

Another consideration in arrangement which we need to 
watch is the planning for small items of convenience in 
sufficient number and at such locations to save steps. An 
extra waste basket or two may prove a time-saver; if enough 
waste material collects in a household to require emptying one 
basket daily it will require no more work to empty a differ- 
ent basket on each of three days; and having three different 
depositing points for waste material can save steps and time. 
Such an arrangement is a great help in keeping the house 
tidy. A clean desk and table and reading chair, results al- 
most magically with the appearance of this second waste 
basket. In the same way if a housekeeper’s schedule calls for 
the use of odd moments to wipe the dust from this and that 
place, a dust cloth stationed at several points in the house is 
a real time-saver. 

Labor saving devices are by no means limited to those in- 
volving large expenditures of money. The small, inexpensive 


save Sfours of a busy woman's Life 


BY MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Lecturer and Former Chairman Home Matker’s 
Section American Home Economics Association 


ILLUSTRATED BY CORNELIA BROWNLEE 


pieces of equipment which may be labor and time savers 
should come in for their share of appreciation too. For in- 
stance a specially shaped knife of stainless stcel such as the 
popular grapefruit knives may be used with saving of time 
not only on grapefruit but also in hollowing out tomatoes; it 
prepares the small round squash for stuffing, it is as effective 
on oranges as grapefruit, it loosens a cup cake from its pan 
in a jiffy and does countless other things which save a mo- 
ment of time here and there, besides doing the job for which 
it is intended with superb effectiveness. The use of an orange 
wood stick to clean corners and crevices in pans quickly and 
without scratching is another useful bit for the kitchen. A 
small pad or a few slips of paper clipped together with a 
pencil nearby and placed at the telephone, the desk or work 
table, at the bedside and other places, saves the search for 
notepaper which ensues everytime a woman wants to write 
a memorandum or jot down a message. A towel hook or rack 
placed at a sufficiently low point in the bathroom with a 
towel on it to be reached by the small boy or girl of the 
house, which the child can use himself when it is necessary 
to wipe fingers and mouth, saves many a break in a piece 
of work being done in the kitchen, or elsewhere. 

Especial gratitude should come from every housekeeper 
that modern housekeeping devices are such as they are. Vac- 
uum cleaners not only have quiet, effective motors but they 
are light of action and well made and their attachments and 
tools do a hundred tasks which heretofore a woman had to 
do with a dust cloth or a broom or brush. 

They do some new tricks, too, which the old hand methods 
could not accomplish. It pays to get acquainted with your 
vacuum cleaner. Washing machines have been simplified and 
subdued and their effectiveness increased beyond the imagina- 
tion of the women who had to use old-time noisy cumber- 
some washers. Ironers are so simply operated and so com- 
prehensive in their work that they have lost that bad name 
of “mangle” and they may be invited into any home laundry 
to do not only the flat work but John’s shirts and Susan’s 
dresses but the best luncheon set as well. The little devices 
such as irons, percolators, grills and a dozen others go quietly 
about their work saving time and trouble for the women 
who owns them. Time saving and efficiency has invaded the 
realm of refrigerators whether they are the handsome well 
built models which hold ice or the equally handsome and 
sturdy boxes into which a mechanical freezing unit is built. 
Every device large or small, merits the consideration of the 
woman who owns them, as to where she will keep them in 
her house and when and how she will use them to her own 
advantage. 


When a famous floor wax manufac- 
turer designed a clever little floor 
spreader and a polisher, he had in 
mind of course that these devices 
would simplify the spreading of floor wax, that they would 
do a better job of the spreading and polishing, and he knew 
that they would not only save the woman’s hand efforts but 
that they would save her time. The waxer is electrically 
operated, it plugs into any convenient. wall outlet and in a 
moment it is polishing the floor as none of the old methods 
could have done it and in much less time than the old 
methods made possible. 

A famous old sewing machine company took notice of the 
invasion of electricity into the housekeeping tasks and im- 
mediately set about converting their machines into little 
electrical sewing women. The modern electrical sewing ma- 
chine is compact and takes up but very little space in 
the already precious space of the modern house and it 
saves time for the woman who may have to make half a 
dozen aprons for her church fair, or who must turn out new 
rompers for Bobby and the Summer’s supply of wash frocks 
for her Betty. To the business woman who may want to use 
some of her precious after office hours to make curtains for 
her apartment or to make over a frock, the hum of the busy 
little electric sewing machine proves to be a speedy hum 
which turns out the job in half the time of the old foot 
pedal models. 

Electrical range manufacturers have spared no efforts to 
create models which save time for busy housekeepers. Such 
stoves are self-regulated, they cook the dinner if the woman 
will but prepare it and put it inside the oven and set the 
regulator. Gas ranges have kept pace with the electrical 
manufacturers in self-improvement; the newest models have 
finely made oven regulators, and such stoves bake a cake or 
roast a leg of lamb without the cook’s attention after she has 
once put her baking pan in the oven and set the regulator. 

‘Newly built houses where the electrical wiring has been 
especially planned to save the woman’s time, are so ar- 
ranged that the morning coffee can be started in the kitchen 
before the early riser steps out of bed in the morning. Press 
a button or snap a switch and the percolator downstairs be- 
gins its welcome little burbling. 

There are a thousand little hidden wall switches which con- 
trol the comfort of the people who live in the house and 
which save steps and time, save hand work and head work 
and make housekeeping a systematic procedure from the 
first hour of rising to the last tasks of the day. Non-electrical 
aids are as numerous as those controlled by the magic of 
the whirring dynamos. The woman who conscientiously seeks 
for the most simple way of doing a job, who tries to save 
herself time and energy and at the same time accomplish 
her work with the best results for every one in the house- 
hold will find a world of helpers in the department stores, 
the electrical shops and hardware stores . . . and even in 
the five-and-ten cent stores, if she will shop about a little 
from time to time. 

These are only a few of the marvelous inventions for 
time-saving. Some of them are only possible in the very 
modern and newly built house, but most of them are avail- 
able to the woman who really wants them, and time-saving 
in the little things is a matter of planning and forethought. 
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As viewed by the foremost 
jdental authority of the day 


Now leading opinion lays to film 
many serious tooth and gum dis- 
orders, as well as dull, ‘‘off-color’’ 
teeth. Remove it by this special film- 
removing dentifrice dentists urge. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 








HAT robs teeth of 

ivory brightness? 
What makes them more 
discolored one time than 
another? 

And why, when look- 
ing their worst, do teeth 
decay more rapidly, why 
do gums grow sore and 
sensitive? 

These questions den- 
tists answer in three 
words—“film on teeth.” 
What film is, how it acts, 
are told below. 

To combat it success- 
fully where ordinary 
brushing methods fail, a 
special film-removing den- 
tifrice is used, called 
Pepsodent. 











This “fight-the-film” move- 
ment is sponsored by den- 
tists everywhere. 


Look for FILM this way 


un your tongue across the teeth. 
ery, slimy coating—that is film. 
ver-present evil in your mouth. 





If you feel a slip- 
An ever-forming, 


It clings tightly to teeth and defies all ordinary ways 
f brushing. It gets into crevices and stays. It ab- 
orbs stains from food and smoking and turns teeth 
wll and gray. 

Germs by the millions breed in film, and germs with 
ttar—a prolonged film deposit—are the chief cause 
f pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. 

And you may remember that before this special film- 
‘moving method the prevalence of dental troubles 
Was alarmingly on the increase. 









Now film removed new way 


iim cannot resist brushing the way it did before. 
repsodent first acts to curdle film. Then to remove it 
n gentle safety to enamel. 


This recent scientific way is the greatest step made 


la half-century’s study of tooth-cleansing methods. 
's results are seen on every hand. 
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The Truth About That Dingy 
Film on ‘Teeth 

















Smiles envied today often remained unnoticed yesterday. Then Pepsodent played its all-transforming part 
and now gleaming teeth are seen on every hand, Tooth and gum troubles are on the decrease. 


Fights decay— firms gums 
Other new-day agents in Pepsodent increase the alka- 
linity of saliva. They neutralize food starch from 
fermenting and forming acids of decay. 
Still other properties firm the gums. 
Thus Pepsodent answers fully the requirements 
of the dental profession of today. That’s why it is 
accepted among dentists of 58 nations. 

















Its unique therapeutic and prophylactic action has made 
Pepsodent the standard dental cleansing formula. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. If you are 
prone to tooth and gum disorders, that may be film 
also. Remove this film and see teeth whiten. 


Between your dentist, and Pepsodent used twice a 


day, you obtain the ultimate in tooth and gum care as 
modern dental science knows it. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co:, 
Dept. 123, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 


Name 





Address 





City 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St. . ° ° . . 
42 Southwark Bridge Road . London, S. E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N.S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 2684 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 





Toronto 2, Can. 
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Up rises that sweet and tantalizing fragrance—the 
hot, spicy aroma of Heinz baked beans—slowly 
browned in heat flooded ovens. Flavor baked into 
them—flavor baked through and through them— 
from tender, golden skin to juicy, tomato-saucy cen- 
ter. They taste baked. They are baked. They’re Heinz. 
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Sometimes, in talking about flavor, we feel as if we're sitting down in your kitchen 
and exchanging recipes . . . Naturally, we start with the beans—selecting them, 
sorting them. In fact, every bean is picked over twice, by hand—and you know 
what that means. 

Then we insist that the beans must be really baked—slowly in the dry heat 
of ovens. For oven baking #s the only way you can have them mealy, tender, golden- 
brown in color, with that real nut-like taste. And remember only beans that are 
baked can be labeled “baked”. 

Then, of course, for the sauce we do supervise the growing of our own toma- 
toes, and use them fresh from the garden. . . 

For care #s important—the care with which we select our materials, the care 
with which we duplicate home methods of cooking . . . It is one of the many rea- 
sons why the Heinz name has come to mean Flavor. 


HEINZ 


OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HOW WILL YOU TREAT YOUR WALLS? 


[Continuel from page 64] 


























Details of the papers shown 


Wallpaper borders may frame doorways 
and windows in rooms whose walls are 
plain or very quiet in design. This border 
treatment does much to correct defects in 
architecture as well as to emphasize the 
good structural points in a room. Numer- 
ous pictorial cutouts, panels and borders 
for nursery and playroom fascinate, as 
well as educate, and are used both as 
friezes and dados combined with papers 
or paint. 

For the utilitarian rooms, which include 
the kitchen, bath, nursery and _ possibly 
the breakfast or dining room, where there 
is a family of small children, the new 
washable papers fulfill a long-felt need. 
Water and grease make no impression on 
this magic surface and even ink is guar- 
anteed removable. Or any wallpaper when 
on the walls may be given a protective 
coat of glaze or varnish and not only be 
protected from dust and grime but the 
glaze will give the wall a mellow softened 
effect. The decorative 
interest need not suf- 


in the hall and breakfast room 


scheme and they should be put on the 
walls as a more or less permanent decora- 
tion, finished with a protective coat of 
glaze or varnish. 

There has been a revival of interest in 
the old fashioned flowery papers for bed- 
room use, especially with the vogue for 
early American and hickory furniture. One 
bedroom in a small Long Island house 
has wallpaper sprigged all over with little 
bouquets of pink, yellow and blue flow- 
ers. There is no border used and the ceil- 
ing is of plain yellow paper. The furni- 
ture is rush bottom chairs, a spool bed, a 
square little dresser with square mirror 
hung above it and one or two stools for 
added comfort. The bed cover is plain 
yellow linen, a shade deeper in color than 
the ceiling and it has a border of blue 
linen around it. The two stools are cov- 
ered with the same blue linen; the lamp 
shades on a pair of old fashioned glass 
lamps on the dresser are of yellow paper; 

the rugs are round 
rag rugs of blue, yel- 





fer at the price of 


low and pink braid- 





service. These papers 
may be had in dull or 


ings. 
A room in a re- 


glossy finishes and in FOR ALL made farm house in 
many fascinating HOMEMAKERS Ohio has walls cov- 
chintz, foliage and ered with paper 


conventional designs, 
quite irresistible for 
these very special 
rooms, 

Famous wallpaper 
establishments make 
a specialty of show- 
ing wallpaper pat- 
terns which are im- 
ported from France 
and England. Such 
papers are usually 
very expensive not 
only because of the 
hand work and fine 
paper but because of 
the scarcity of the 
pattern and the im- 
port duty. Such 
papers are used in 
making handsome 
wallpaper screens or 


York City. 








With this issue McCall’s 
offers you a new service a 
course by correspondence 
in Home Decoration and 
Home Furnishing. 

This course consists of 
four articles by Miss 
Baldwin, the first which 
appears in this number, 
and in connection with 
each article a ‘‘Lesson’’ in , 
leaflet form. 

The price of each leaflet 
is six cents. To obtain the 
first lesson in the course 
write, enclosing stamps to: 
The Service Editor, 236 
West 37th Street, New 


sprinkled with gray- 
green leaves. The 
leafy vine seems to 
gently wind its way 
all around the room 
and trail into the 
corners and around 
the windows. It was 
a very’ inexpensive 
paper, but its adroit 
use in this room has 
helped make a most 
attractive place of it. 
No borders were 
used, and the ceiling 
was covered with the 
same paper. With this 
background of soft 
green, old fashioned 
| red mahogany furni- 








ture so used, the cur- 
tains are ruffled 





they are intended for 
luxuriously furnished 
homes. Fine old French papers make the 
acceptable background for antique French 
furniture, while some of the English papers 
are at their best in the entrance halls of 
large country homes furnished in the 
manorial fashion. But fortunately for the 
rest of us who 

want distinctive ¢ 

homes and yet ' 
who cannot afford 
to spend large 
sums of money in 
furnishing, these 
papers have been 
copied and are 
available through 
decorating shops 
as well as through 
the regular wall- 
paper departments 
of stores. These 
papers should be 
chosen with delib- 
eration after 
carefully planning 
a decorating 








Scenic papers like this are now ob- 
tainable at a cost within reach of all 


dotted swiss tied back 
with green linen 
bands, the bed cover is an Indian cotton 
print in which some mulberry color and 
some of the green appears; the rugs are 
plain mulberry chenille and lamp shades, 
small cushions and small accessories are 
canary yellow. All of the furniture was 
old fashioned in 
line, but slip cov- 
ers of the yellow 
were used on two 
chairs and an arm 
chair was covered 
with mublberry- 
colored linen. 
These rooms of- 
fer other color 
scheme __ possibili- 
ties, and with any 
paper chosen a 
scheme might have 
been worked out. 
Whether you plan 
the scheme first 
or choose the 
paper first, make 
them harmonious. 
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* Chocolate Fluff « 


Melt 3 squares unsweetened choc- 
olate in double boiler and add 114 
cups (1 can) Eagle Brand Sweet- 

















Bhp ened Condensed Milk. Stir over 
eer hot water for a few minutes until 
it thickens. Remove from fire and nth 

rest in | let cool for about five minutes. ns 
r bed- | Fold in stiffly beaten whites of 
ie for 
e. One | 3 CBBs. 

house 
os * Cocoanut Frosting ° 
— Stir together 2 tablespoons lemon 
rig" juice and % cup Eagle Brand 
mirror Sweetened Condensed Milk. Add 
is for tcup shredded or moist cocoanut. 
—_ Add gradually 234 cups finely 
f blue sifted confectioner’s sugar. Spread 
» cov- frosting on cake which has been 
— cooled. Sprinkle top withcocoanut. 
glass 
yaper ; 

round * Russian Dressing ° 
, yel- 
braid- Beat 1 egg yolk with a Dover egg 
on beater and add 3g cup Eagle 
aes te Brand Sweetened Condensed 
- cov- Milk, 34 teaspoon dry mustard, 
aper ¥ teaspoon salt, 34 cup vinegar, 
v he : ¥% cup salad oil, and a few grains 
ms to : cayenne, beating each in thor- 
3 way hy oughly before adding another. Just 
‘ye >. before serving add 5 tablespoons 
staiand ‘= chili sauce, 1 tablespoon lemon 
. oong |” 4 y ; juice, and 1 teaspoon chopped 
— —- = ~ 1 : chives, beating in well. 
adrol : 
~~ yr dessert frosting lad dressing jittle cakes~ 

most res y? or ou T sa a ur l * Brownies - 

of it. nd tne muvee r you or y? 
Ww id e of a ve hi 0 + Melt 2 squares unsweetened choc- 
ceiling 


th the « late in double boiler. Add 1 cup 

























i ’ isos : ss . : Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
ego ES, we'll give you the recipes in just a moment! And we blended—smoother than smooth—with finest sugar. It’s more ae ccakcbis Gariaashidistea’e 
nioned dare you to try them once and then try to get along with- _ than twice as rich as ordinary milk, of course, because most hot water. Add 2 tablespoons hot 
ap re out Eagle Brand! of the water has been removed. And the minute you start to water, 34 teaspoon salt, %4 tea- 
fled For these recipes are the recent invention of a group of clever. | ™iX it with such things as chocolate, lemon juice, eggs and epoeh vanlinann ye are nreees 
t back ; Pre vinegar, it begins to thicken. Rich and smooth and creaamy— nut meats. Drop on buttered tins 
linen cooks—who recognized the wonderful possibilities of Eagle one ae oe ‘ y or speead 34 inch thick on bat- 
ayer Brand in modern cooking. Why modern cooking? Just because all in a jiffy—even without any real cooking. tered pan and bake in rather slow 
zs are the modern housewife—brisk and busy with a thousand inter- And there—as we said before—is your dessert—or your (325° F.) oven for about twenty 
hades, ests and as hospitable as the day is long —is frosting—or your salad dressing—or your little minutes. If baked in sheets, cut 
sgh nate : . . , ; in squares while hot and let cool 
e was very apt to want something very good in a very S cakes... Now go on with the recipes! (And Sani 
ple great hurry. And how superlatively Eagle Brand since you'll immediately 
yellow can help her to get it! want more, don’t overlook | 
n two of ee er er A” eae -o-- we cccccnwc cc cccseenecescccasensccecescocces 
For Eagle Brand, you see, is a very special kind the free recipe booklet offer. C. —Me0-8.28 
hoe of milk ¥ h. full y y > , d NOTE: Eagle Brand creams-and- ‘ a ; THE BORDEN COMPANY 
besry- muk. Kich, full-cream country milk, already | sugars your coffee deliciously —at Just mail the coupon!) Borden Building 
.. half che uenal endtt 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
— Please send me the free booklet, “Condensed Milk and its Uses 
ssibili- in Good Cookery*’. 
h any 
en a TEE sa 58 ig 406 ke SRG os ak oo «A CRE ee 
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Little Spear Horner sat in the corner— athena 

His pie all eaten up clean: . per aae : ; Do 

*Twixt finger and thumb he held Double Mint pas nh EE Bae work 

No brighter boy ever was seen! ' tainec 
MOTHER Goose UP-TO-DATE. : > (he < 

each 


other 


Easy to Remember: - 
DOUBLE MINT 


There’s a very good reason — 
why Wrigley’s Double Mint 
is a favorite with millions 
of buyers. 


It has REAL Peppermint WM DAO CK cents 


other 


flavor, full strength, long- LEN GREE 4AM ‘ ; 
. . te he ; LS a 4 vat: i gy 
lasting, refreshing, sooth- WAL S&S LAS AOZY Ted ee 
' he > ay A: EVE] 


ing, deliciously cool. me Ny SS abou 


Beneficial to teeth, breath, [oaks 
appetite and digestion. 
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“JO BE UP-TO-DATE 
IN YOUR HOMEMAKING 


Read MeCall’s Booklets 


and beaming if your care of them is 

based on sound medical advice. 
McCall’s booklets on child-care tell you 
just what your children should eat and 
wear, and a thousand and one other de- 
tails that every mother should know. 

THE FRIENDLY BABY (ten cents). 
Approved by Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley. 
Advice to the young mother, including 
Dr. Kerley’s feeding schedules. 

THE FRIENDLY MOTHER (ten 
cents). Approved by Dr. Franklin A. 
Dorman. Advice to the mother-to-be. De- 
signs for a McCall layette are also pictured. 


Yaa babies will be round and jolly 


Does your home reflect the charm of 
your personality? It will, if you have a 
working knowledge of the principles of 
home decoration and management con- 
tained in these booklets: 

THE HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE (te 
cents). Practical suggestions for furnishing 
each room of your home, artistically and 
comfortably. 

DECORATING YOUR HOME (ten 
cents). Color schemes for your rooms, and 
other details of home decoration. 

THE MODERN HOME (ten cents). 
Up-to-date household aids,: electrical and 
otherwise. Also a special Household Man- 
agement Schedule which will help you 
pian your work systematically. 


If you are going to build a bungalow, 
or some other type of attractive small 
house, or if you want to have a colorful 
garden this coming Spring—here are some 
Suggestions : 

THE SMALL HOUSE (ten cents). De- 
signs of inexpensive houses. The plans are 
only $15. 

DOWN THE GARDEN PATH (ten 
cents). How to plan your garden, and 
other information for the flower-lover. 


Your health and your looks-—how im- 
portant both are! These booklets will help 
you to remain young and blooming: 

A HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 
EVERYWOMAN (ten cents). Advice 
about personal loveliness, and the princi- 
ples of good health upon which good 
looks are based. 

EXERCISES FOR ONE AND ALL 
(two cents). Exercises for reducing and 
for developing the figure. 

INTERNAL BATHING (two cents). 
A salt-solution treatment for chronic in- 
testinal troubles, recommended by Dr. 
McCollum, the nutrition expert. 

MENUS FOR WINTER AND SUM- 
MER (two cents). By Dr. McCollum and 
Dr. Simmonds. Special menus which in- 
clude all the food principles necessary to 
a healthful diet. 

MENUS FOR TWO WEEKS (two 


cents). Also by Dr. McCollum and Dr. 
Simmonds. 

A SIMPLE GUIDE IN SELECTING 
FOOD (two cents). How to buy your 
food wisely and include sufficient vitamins 
in it, as advised by Dr. McCollum and 
Dr. Simmonds. 


Do you know the correct way to intro- 
duce friends and acquaintances? Or how 
to give formal dinners without a maid? 
For this information and other present- 
day social rules, read: 

A BOOK OF MANNERS (ten cents). 
Correct etiquette for all occasions, includ- 
ing information about weddings. 

THE NEW HOSPITALITY (ten cents). 
Correct table service for every occasion. 


Party-giving and cookery are both fine 
arts that can be acquired So these book- 
lets offer you all sorts of unique and appe- 
tizing suggestions. 

UNUSUAL ENTERTAINING (ten 
cents). Bridge parties, High School affairs, 
dances. 

PARTIES ALL THE YEAR (ten 
cents). A party for each month, including 
a St. Patrick’s Day entertainment. 

CLUB PARTIES (two cents). A new 
leaflet, containing social suggestions for 
clubs and other groups—a money-making 
affair, a musical evening, and so on. 

WHAT TO SERVE AT PARTIES (ten 
cents). Refreshments for bridge parties, 
weddings, children’s parties, and other 
occasions. 

TIME-SAVING COOKERY (ten 
cents). Recipes for quick, hot breads, un- 
usual drinks, and many other dainties. 

MASTER-RECIPES (ten cents). Foun- 
dation recipes for fritters, scalloped dishes, 
and so on. 

SOME REASONS WHY IN COOK- 
ERY (ten cents). Information about suc- 
cessful cookery, including recipes for 
home-made candy. 


If you are planning some amateur the- 
atricals, you may like to send for: 

ANTIQUES: a charming little one-act 
play with five characters (ten cents). 


Financial matters like budgeting and 
bank accounts are really very simple—as 
you'll agree after reading: 

THE FAMILY BUDGET (ten cents). 
How to budget your household expenses. 

SUGGESTED BUDGETS FOR AN 
AVERAGE HOME (two cents). More in- 
formation on budgeting. 

HOW TO USE YOUR BANK (two 
cents). How to use, and understand, your 
bank account. 

Write for this home-making literature, 
enclosing stamps, to.: The Service Editor, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Whats 
missing 


from this picture ? 




















6 = soar dentists and denti- 
frices rally to the aid of modern 
teeth ...though tooth brushes by 
the million work briskly every morn- 
ing and every night . . . though 
Science, year by year, bestows upon 
us new weapons for the fight against 
dental ills. . still, something is missing 
from the picture! 


Where's the help that Nature planned? 
Where's the thing that kept primitive 
man’s teeth in his head—strong and 
sound—until he died of old age? In other 
words, where’s the kind of diet that 
benefits teeth? 


Missing, alas, from most modern tables! 
Check up on your own three meals a day 
if you doubt it. Note that most of your 
foods are soft—creamy—highly refined. 
Then recognize your error—and reform! 


Replace some of those soft foods with 
crisp foods that require chewing—that 
you will delight to chew! Give to teeth 
and gums the natural exercise and stim- 
ulation that Nature planned. It’s the 
easiest method—the least expensive method 
—and the only completely efficacious one! 
Your dentist will tell you that. 


There's one particular 
modern food that’s famous 
for the benefit it brings to 
teeth. You've heard of 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, 
Post's Bran Chocolate, 








Grape-Nuts. It appears on millions 
of American breakfast tables every 
morning—a food deliciously crisp — 
golden brown—nut-like in flavor. It 
tempts you to chew thoroughly. And 
that’s why dentists so enthusiasti- 
cally recommend it. 
They recommend it, too, because it’s 
the kind of food that helps buildand main- 
tain sound tooth structure. A food rich in 
varied elements. Pho shorus for teethand 
bones. Iron for the blood. Proteins for mus- 
cle and body-building. Dextrins, maltose 
and othercarbohydrates for heatandener- 
gy. And the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of appetite... Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ra- 
tion. And it is one of the easiest foods in 
the world to digest because of the special! 
baking process by which it is prepared. 
Try it tomorrow! Your grocer sells it, 
of course—or you may wish to accept 
the following offer: 
FREE! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an authoritative booklet-—“Civil- 
ized Teeth and How toPrevent Them.” 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


6.cl.—3-28 
Posrum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nurs, te 2ther with your booklet, “Civilized Teeth 
and How to Prevent Them,” 





Name 





Street 


City a State 
In Canada, address Canavtan Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


— 































































































*Like a million on 
$20 a week” 


“‘When I first came to New 
York, my salary allowed very 
little for clothes. For instance, 
I rarely had more than 3 good 
pairs of stockings at a time. 

“Yet one day one of the girls 
in the office asked me how I 
managed to look like a million 
on $20 a week! 

“I told her my experience in 
keeping my things new-look- 
ing with Lux. For I found that 
even my inexpensive silk stock- 
ingsand my $9.45 dresses looked 
nice for months, washed in a 
bowlful of rich, cleansing Lux 
suds.” Dorothy Ranson, 99 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn. 







































Every New York musical show uses 
Lux to double the wear of stockings 





*She meant to 


surprise ie 


““A year ago I bought a pink 
cotton print for dresses for my 
six-year-old Julia and myself. 
I wore mine all winter asa house- 
dress and it stayed so fresh, 
washed in Lux, that I took it 
with me this spring on a visit. 
To surprise me, my hostess 
washed it with her soap chips. 
‘‘And I was surprised! My 
dress came out so faded-look- 
ing. Little Julia’s dress didn’t 
get the surprise washing and 
it’s still fresh and bright .. . 
thanks to Lux! I realize now 
how much I save in using Lux 
for colored things.’”’ Mrs. Anna 
Wakefield, 907 Bryn Mawr 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two of the 491,000 letters 
received during the past 
year by the makers of Lux 
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Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


SO PURE .- 





ECONOMICAL 





SO SAFE 








YOUR HANDWRITING 
MEANS YOU 


[Continued from page 8] 


connections and in the slant of the writ- 
ing, sympathy tempered by discretion— 
for the slant varies, some of the strokes 
being almost vertical. Such variation in 
the slant signifies a conflict between pru- 
dence and sympathy. Self-confidence and a 
high courage lie in the weight of the 
strokes and in the underscoring line. That 
last line is not an unrelenting straight 
stroke, but a graceful double curve. They 
are strokes of a man who never takes life 
too seriously. A light-hearted impulsive- 
ness keeps life interesting to him and 
makes him attractive and lovable to 
others. . 

“But you never could tell anything from 
my writing,’ some reader is objecting 
mentally, “for I never write twice alike.” 

It is true that handwriting seems to 
vary widely, but that variance is more 
apparent to the writer than to anyone else. 
Two letters written by you may seem very 
different to you, but they are sufficiently 
like you and unlike anyone else for one 
of your friends to pick them out of her 
pile of mail and know that they are yours 
beyond a doubt. If anything could con- 
vince the sceptic of the personal charac- 
ter of handwriting it would be the dif- 
ference shown even in very young chil- 
dren. Look at the two scripts shown here. 


pe onrie® Cime 


as 


sone lag WA, re Prakbn 


These two girls, one nine and the other 
eight, have gone to public schools and 
have been taught in the same way by the 
same school of penmanship. They are the 
daughters of the collaborators of this 
article, and their handwriting shows 
marked contrast in character. Joyce rarely 
writes with a vowel closed, Gretchen 
rarely leaves one open. Joyce will talk 
about everything she knows; she dislikes 
concealment. Gretchen tells only what she 
considers it wise to tell, and often her 
plans are devious, well laid and very 
secret. Joyce’s script is light, far less delib- 
erate and heavy than the younger girl’s, 
who clings to a plan like a barnacle and 
never, never allows a grown-up to forget 
a promise. Joyce is a sprite with efferves- 
cent spirits, flitting about with charming 
butterfly movements from interest to in- 
terest. Gretchen shows by her weighty 
strokes an aggressive temperament, which 
must be kept busy to avoid being a nui- 
sance. The rounded letters and curved con- 
nections both show warm-hearted simple 
affection common to children of that age, 
and by the blunt large ending the terrible 
truthfulness that makes adults cringe. 

Already these two children show a wide 
variance in character which will change 
perhaps, with time, but which probably 
will remain fairly constant as they develop. 
The influence of the school of penman- 
ship by which both have studied is evi- 
denced in the slant of the writing and the 
method of forming the letters. As the per- 
sonality develops this becomes less and 
less, and the divergence from the type of 
letter taught becomes more and more pro- 
nounced according to the development of 
individual traits. 

When the expert finds writing that is 
beautiful as a copy book is beautiful, there 
is room for suspicion. The weak, the dis- 
honest, are often among that kind. But 
beautiful writing does not necessarily im- 
ply weakness or dishonesty. 


Neda oon Sime 


Mrs. Young is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of women playwrights, known by 
twenty-three successful plays which in- 





clude Maytime, Springtime, Brown of Har- 
vard, The Red Petticoat, Captain Kidd, 
Jr., Little Old New York. But Mrs. Young 
is still better known and loved through 
her songs. The most popular of all of 
them is in almost every home in America 
that boasts a phonograph. It is “Mother 
Machree.” 

Rida Johnson Young is lovely to look 
upon, and through her gracious, unaf- 
fected charm has won a host of personal 
friends. This sample of her writing shows 
something of the struggle through which 
she passed before her work was recognized. 

The writing slopes in so many direc- 
tions that constant conflict with forces 
within herself and outside of herself is 
evident. She has had to fight her own 
conservative tendencies against her desire 
to carry out radical and original ideas. 
Then she has had to fight again to con- 
vince others of her results. It has been nec- 
essary for her to compromise, and that she 
does not enjoy. This partial backhand 
script is usually that of people with keen 
sensibilities and deep sympathies who have 
had to harden themselves against a rough 
and unsympathetic world. It is adopted, 
like the indifferent casual demeanor that 
yet hides acute sensitiveness and tender 
feelings. 

There is a verve in the writing, seen 
especially in the final strokes, that tells of 
wit, a debonair spirit, a brave gaiety in 
facing things as they. are in spite of dreams 
that would have them as they should 
be. This combination of the true artist soul 
with the per- 
sonal magne- 
tism _indi- 
cated by the 
unintentional 
shading of 
the letters 
make the writer a person of much attrac- 
tion. Mrs. Young has a personality that 
will always fascinate people. There are 
depths to be sounded and there are myster- 
ies in her which none will ever solve. 

The secret of her success is shown in 
the pugnacious lines and angles; optimism 
is here, the lines slant up and never down, 
showing the spirit that refuses to believe 
in failure. Judgment shown is in the wide 
spacing. 

No one specimen of writing can be said 
to be proof conclusive of the writer’s 
character, nor can a handwriting expert do 
a subject justice when she is given a sam- 
ple of but three or four words. Samples 
written to order, that is, writing made for 
the purpose of analysis, is apt to be 
artificial and forced and is, as a result, 
difficult to read. If a whole letter is to be 
analyzed it will show decided character- 
istics through the spacing of the lines. 

The writing of a poet has special char- 
acteristics. The poet’s hand should show 
his quality as seer, be intensely alert as to 
senses, reveal a flair for order and rhythm, 
and be gifted with versatility. According 
to the dictionary, a poet is a mystic, a 
person of secret understanding with a pen- 
chant for allegory, and a perception of hid- 
den meanings. In handwriting this elusive 
something that seems the opposite of fact 
and logic, is shown by the breaks in the 
letters between words. Look at the writ- 
ing of two of our leading poets, as shown 
by the samples in this article. In Carl 


Cort Sass hong 


Sandburg’s writing the “c” in Carl is dis- 
connected; after the “n’” in Sandburg 
there is a second break; and a third be- 
tween the final “r” and “g”. 

Robert Frost does not show them in 
the signature, but they are plentiful in his 
writing. 


hog) | Frnt 
He loves the simple things of life. His 

capitals show that. His bold strokes pro- 

claim one who takes a fine zest in extract- 


ing from life its richest flavor. 
[Continued on page 82] 
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It took 2 years 
to perfect the Improved Kotex 


—now ready 










WO years of experiment, of 

suggestion and revision; hun- 
dreds of tests; and now—Improved Kotex, the 
most radical development in intimate feminine 
hygiene since the invention of Kotex itself. 


The new form-fitting shape 


You will find the new pad scientifically rounded 
and tapered at the corners, by a special and exclu- 
sive process, developed in the Kotex laboratories. 
It now fits snugly, securely and in conformity to 
the demands of fashion. 

Any gown, however close-fitting, however deli- 
cate of fabric, may be worn without self-conscious- 
ness. The Improved Kotex, exclusive in design, 
unique in cut, does not mar slim, smooth lines. 

Fastidious women are assured a degree of compo- 
sure and peace-of-mind never before possible. 


Fluffier than ever . . . to end chafing 


Exclusive methods have been worked out in our labo- 
ratories to make the absorbent filler evensofter. The 


“Ask for them by name’’ 


KOTE X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 


24 months of experiment in our lab- 
oratories and the cooperation of 27 








1 Kotex is now form-fitting, non-de- 
tectable. Corners are scientifically 
rounded and tapered to fit. Any gown, 
however clinging or filmy, may be worn 
without self-consciousness, without alter- 
ing the smooth, modish silhouette. 


2 A way has been found to make the 
soft filler even more downy... the gauze 
wrapping softer . . . unpleasant chafing 
and binding are ended. 








result means gentler, more delicate protection to sen- 
sitive skin, and an end to the discomforts of chafing, 
binding, and similar irritation. 


Yet the remarkably absorbent powers of Kotex 
remain ; the same protective area is there. Cellucotton 
wadding which fills Kotex and which is exclusive to 
Kotex has all the advantages of any waterproofed 
absorbent, plus its own unique qualities. It is 5 times 





women doctors and 83 nurses were 
required that we might offer you 
the two exclusive new features 


more absorbent than cotton. It discards like tissue 
—you simply follow directions in each box; it de- 
odorizes thoroughly while being worn. 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
cooperated enthusiastically 
During the past two years 27 women doctors, 83 
nurses in leading hospitals, in City Health Depart- 
ments, in Welfare Departments, were consulted. 
Six specialists in feminine hygiene suggested and 
approved ideas. 

Each detail was supervised by scientists who know 
your problems not only professionally but also from 
a woman’s point of view. Their enthusiastic ap- 
proval is the most important endorsement of the 
Improved Kotex. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrassment, 
without delay . . . it comes in two sizes, Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Remember, nothing else is remotely 
like the new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today to 
learn our latest and greatest contribution to woman’ s 
hygienic comfort. Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


On sale at all drug 
stores, dry goods and 
department stores. 








lam never troubled 
that way” 


So you SAY—BUT ARE YOU SURE? 




















































Women of the world find 
complete sureness in this simple 
healthful way to personal 


irreproachableness 





more moisture and the danger of 
additional odor. 

A physician made QOdorono 18 
years ago for his own use while oper- 
ating. And further research has proved 
that it is perfectly safe and healthy to 
check perspiration in any small area. 


ERSONAL irreproachableness is 
an absolute necessity to the 
cultivated woman of the social world. 
No guesswork, no fretting or 
worrics are tolerated. The sureness, 
the gracious confidence of being al- 
ways exactly right is expected of her. 
And her unerring discrimination 
meets this exacting standard smil- 
ingly. 


Your doctor will tell you the action 
of Odorono is “occlusive” and merely 
temporary. There is no drying or 
other injurious effect on the perspir- 
ation glands. Pat it on the clean 
underarm and as soon as it is com- 
pletely absorbed you are securely 
protected from any uncomfortable 
dampness and its ruinous effects for 
two or three days. 


Even that humiliating experience 
of underarm odor and stained frocks 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
ruins many a woman’s evening, never 
casts its shadow on her gayeties. 

For she relies on Odorono. And 
rejoices in the freedom of an under- 
arm smooth and dry at all times. 
The warmest room, nervousness or 
excitement never cause her a mo- 
ment’s uncasiness. 


There are now two kinds of Odorono. 
Regular Odorono (ruby colored), which 
brings freedom from moisture and oder 
with one or two applications a week, 
used the last thing at night so as to give 
plenty of time for drying. And Odorono 

No. 5, milder (colorless) for especially 
_ sensitive skin and for hurried use— 

to be used either night or morning 

every other day, Odorono, Odorono 

No. 5 and the delightfulenew Odorono 

Cream Depilatory are on sale at 

toilet goods counters. Odorono 35c, 


60c, $1.00. Depilatory 50c. 


And she declares it so comfortable, 
so much smarter to wear her dresses 
right next to the under- 
arm. Gowns fit better 
and there is no extra 
warmth to cause even 
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Oporono has no drying or 
other injurious effect on the 
perspiration glands. 








Women of breeding 
use over three million 
botiles of this medi- 
cally approved occlu- 
sive every year. 
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New 10¢ OFFER: Mail coupon and 10¢ - 3 

for the complete underarm toilette: samples of Odorono, Odorono No. 5, 
Odorono Cream Depilatory and Deodorant Powder. 

RUTH MILLER, 64 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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|Continued from page 80] 


Taken alonc, his “t” crosses would in- 
dicate a person of timid will, but no 
graphological sign can be accepted as final 
without due consideration of the others 
which have a bearing upon it. The down 
strokes show Frost to be a man of sturdy 
will power. The angles everywhere in his 
strokes show his power to cope with divers 
fates, show that he has met and sur- 
mounted adversity and obstacles, and has 
plenty of stern stuff in him to meet what- 
ever fates there are to come. Sandburg’s 
feeling for beauty shows in his capital “S” 
and in his shapely “g”. His clearheaded- 
ness shows in his clean-cut line spacing. 
His power for love is greater than his 
capacity for anger: that is shown in the 
nature of his forceful downstrokes. The 
vowels are tightly shut, secrets—secrets 
that Sandburg knows, and holds apart 
from all others. The “d’s” and the “r’s” 
show the scholar. 

Both scripts are orderly, and there is a 
recurrent light and shade in the strokes 
that pulses like rhythm, 


ISS Bennett wrote to the White 

House explaining the nature of this 
article, and asking the President to send a 
sample of writing for analysis. The letter 
was posted on a Saturday night in New 
Jersey. On Tuesday morning in the first 
mail she received the sample used in this 
article—Mr. Coolidge 
was willing that Mc- 
Call’s two million and 
a half readers should 
judge him by his hand- 
writing. Below is Mrs. 
Telfer’s reading of the 
kind of man our Presi- 
dent is, as shown by 
this sample of his hand- 
writing on page eight. 

This man is a leader, with viewpoints con- 
siderably colored by humanitarian leanings. 
His leadership, however, will always be of 
the persuasive kind, and not that of the 
driving forceful imperator’s. 

He possesses great physical and mental 
energy, but it is carefully directed and 
purposeful energy in every case. This is 
poise and self-confidence shown in the 
curves, with the well-controlled, even 
strokes. This man is energetic with discre- 
tion; he is aggressive with tact and cour- 
tesy. 

From his writing I should predict that 
his presidential days will not be his hap- 
piest. The private life of a scholar and 
gentleman would hold far more happiness 
for him. Yet with his gift of vision and 
his keen persistent mentality, together 
with that courage that is eager to meet 
complications and to face them squarely 
for possible solution, make Calvin Coolidge 
an able President. 


Japs 


The writing of Henry Holt, veteran 
publisher and author of “Reminiscences of 
an Octogenarian,” shows first of all, a 
mighty and stubborn energy; mental and 
physical vigor are next, and a persistent 
optimism that never seems to fail. It is 
a nervous hand, moving swiftly and a bit 
impatiently, as though trying its best to 
catch up with the force of the thoughts 
behind it. It is a hand that seeks and wel- 
comes adventures. The heaviness of the 
strokes reveals physical vigor, and the 
upward trend of the lines the ever resilient 
nature. There is a sturdy independence in 
the letters, not found in many hands. 


a hae le 


Ida M. Tarbell, historical writer of 
wide repute, lecturer, publicist, and 
scholar and eminent student of American 
history, shows in this writing lines of 


Pr Ps 





force combined with grace. This seems al- 
most the ideal combination for the modern 
woman who takes her place side by side 
with men in the affairs of the world. This 
writer has aggressiveness, but uses it with 
courtesy and considerable tact. The capi- 
tals are exceedingly individual, bespeaking 
originality and a mighty spirit of inde- 
pendence. If this writer had the low, 
heavy “t” crosses of the born tyrant, she 
would have made a tremendous leader of 
some sweeping movement driving lesser 
souls with her right or wrong. But her “t” 
crosses fly high. They show a curiosity 
touching human affairs, and a vigorous 
will to get at the truth. It is not her na- 
ture to exert her personal sway over 
human wills, but so to lay bare the facts 
that they shall speak their own story. 
Whatever she attempts, her individual 
capitals say will be done strictly in her 
own best way. Her small letters are widely 
spaced and her strokes are all warm. She 
would make a generous fair-minded ene- 
my, as she is likely to make a strong and 
loyal friend whose deeds, rather than 
words, express her sentiments. Most of her 
letters are joined; there is not the break 
in words so often found in the feminine 
hand where intuition holds sway. Ida M. 
Tarbell has schooled herself to follow her 
intuitions with calm reasoning and to use 
logic rather than hunches. 


, 
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Mary Pickford, according to her writ- 
ing, dances through life, a bit sedately, 
but still she dances, until we come to that 
“P”. What an odd “P” it is, and so full 
of meaning! That ‘“P” will understand all 
kinds of things, pressure from within and 
without, and hold firmly to its own. The 
queer little quirk at the end of the “d” in 
Pickford is another indication of a clear- 
cut personality, not easily influenced. 
Clear-cut, sensible, and logical are Mary’s 
thoughts. She enters on her plans with a 
will because she has thought them out 
bravely and definitely. 

Being loved by so many does not bore 
Mary Pickford. She likes it, for her warm 
round strokes show an affectionate nature. 
If she should make mistakes it would be 
those of affection, although her affections 
are well under control. Her even script 
shows her a conscientious, fair-minded 
person. Those who appeal to her will al- 
ways get a square deal. She has no pose, 
no ostentation; the writing is that of a 
simple-hearted, lovable and highly cap- 
able young woman. 


gtd (bk 


Here in the writing of Harold Lloyd, is 

a naive boyish temperament, affectionate 
and lovable, honest and straightforward. 
Scheming people bewilder him. He simply 
cannot understand them. Dishonesty and 
trickery make him furious. Few scripts 
of prominent people whose life is full of 
success enlarge the final letters as does 
this writing of an extraordinarily popular 
star. Good will is here, intuitive power 
too, lies in the disconnected “d” of “Har- 
old.” And the happy, hopeful moods in- 
dicated by the ascending line of the writ- 
ing show one factor of 

his success. A habit of 

truthfulness is shown 

that must prove dis- 

concerting to the 

schemers with whom 

he comes in contact. 

His spirits are high, and he takes his pranks 
into his private life and enjoys them 
hugely, working them on his associates, 
and having a royal good time. 
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So convenient- so inexpensive 
no wonder they all say | 
~~ handiest thing in the house’ 


a this day of elaborate and high 
priced specialties—of bottles and 
boxes and jars and tubes of remedies, 
cosmetics and the like—‘**Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly is like a friendly face 
ina strange land. Its presence in every 
household is not at all surprising when 
you consider the service it performs 
for a few cents’ cost, and the remark- 
able confidence people have come to 
feel in it. 


Doctors use and recommend it for 
home first aid emergencies like cuts, 
scratches, wounds, sores, burns and 
scalds, colds, etc. It’s so pure it can 


Bbe used for irritated internal mem- 


branes as well as external hurts. 


Its application is simple and easy. 


BTR TET nr to, 






Housewives know how easy it is to 
use for lubricating purposes; in the 
grease cup of the washing machine, 
for example; to rub up the furniture; 
to keep rust off metal appliances and 
sporting equipment; to clean patent 
leather shoes; to take the squeaks out 
of hinges. 


Mechanics know it is handy around 
the garage. Fine cars deserve good 
care. Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly to coat 
the battery terminals and prevent 
corrosion. Put a very fine coating on 
the nickel parts of your car to pre- 


















Beauty at a Bargain 


Beauty lore need not cost a for- 
tune. Keep a jar of “‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly with your private toilet 
things. Use it to soften hands and 
cuticle. (Apply at night and wear 
old cotton or silk gloves.) Give 
your eyebrows and eyelashes a 
little encouragement by nightly 
applications of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Women everywhere have contributed 


vent rust. 
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the information on this page 


Tell This To Your Husband 
The dampness that remains on the 
razor blade after drying is sufficient to 
cause a corrosion (you cannot see the 
effect of this with the naked eye). 
This corrosion eats away the fine edge 
and makes therazor drag when inuse. 
To prevent such a condition, always 
spread a thin film of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petro- 
leum Jelly over the blade after you 
clean it. This will preserve the blade 
and keep the razor from dragging. 

ad 

Write for Booklet 

Write us today for an attractive new 
booklet called ‘*100 Hints on Health, 
Beauty and Home Uses’’. Address 
Dept. E-3, Chesebrough Mfg. Ca.. 
17 State Street, New York. The trade 
mark ‘'Vaseline’’ on the label is your 
assurance that you are getting the 
genuine product of the Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 


© Chesebraugh Mfg. Co. 1928 






















Don’t Suffer Needlessly 


Even a pin prick can cause a lot 
of trouble. If you suffer any 
skin abrasion, prevent infection 
setting in by the immediate ap- 
plication of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Car- 
bolated Petroleum Jelly. Con- 
tains 144% Carbolic Acid. Use 
it liberally on the affected part 
and bandage with a soft cloth 
or gauze. Change dressing fre- 
quently. For sale everywhere. 
Get the genuine. 
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Billie Dove is an outstand- 
ing screen star whose glo- 
rious hair tells its own story 
of personal supervision. 


O I make it quite clear when 

I say I have tried many 
hair rinse suggestions—and in- 
variably return to real fresh 
lemon juice—immediately. 


Truly, I do not feel my hair 
is soft and clean and brilliant 
until I have rinsed with real 
lemon juice. 


And, I believe—if you do think 
my hair is attractive—that real 
lemon juice rinses have helped 
it become so—and remain so. 


My hair dresser is swayed by 
any new thrill of the hour; this 
time he would have me use one 
rinse, then another—but I sav, 
“Lemon, Emil,” and we remain 
good friends. He understands. 


Emil washes my hair, with 
say two lively soapings, then 
rinses and rinses to clear out 
all the soap. Then into a fresh 
bowl of water* goes the juice 
of two juicy California lemons. 


Emil mixes this vigorously, 
then gives my hair a great rins- 
ing—and all that disagreeable 
soapiness is washed out. 


Then comes a rinse in clear 
water—and back comes the glo- 
rious gloss—each time, a trifle 
glossier, I think. 


I can’t tell you half enough 
about what rea/ fresh lemon 
juice has done for my hair. 


y Lees Jor 


(*Four quarts) 


Every modern woman should 

understand the value of fresh 
lemon juice as a toilet requisite. 
Send today for our informative 
booklet, “Lemon, the Natural 
Cosmetic,” containing tributes 
from screen stars. Write your 
name and address on corner of 
this page, tear off and mail to 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 1103, Box 530, Station “C,”’ 
Los Angeles, California 
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THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 29] 


individual arbitration treaties with other 
nations, a reduction of armaments, a con- 
ference to form a complete code of inter- 
national law. They repudiate the thought 
of Anglo-American naval rivalry, and ask 
for unreserved British support for the 
League of Nations. At a recent meeting 
of the League of Nations Union, Mr. Lloyd 
George said, “Any one who contemplates 
seriously the existing state of Europe must 
feel that the world is under a shadow of 
dark apprehension, and unless some na- 
tional steps are taken to avoid the catas- 
trophe, the sanguinary struggle of 1914 
may yet be renewed on an even more 
terrible scale.” 

In France we find Senator Henri de 
Jouvenal resigning from his position rep- 
resenting his Government at the League of 
Nations Conference, giving much the same 
reasons for his actions as did Lord Cecil 
at a later date. 

Among the smaller nations there is 
genuine alarm over the attitude of the 
larger nations, particularly the refusal of 
Great Britain to go the full way toward 
compulsory arbitration and upholding its 
consequences. The main reason Great 
Britain halts may be laid to her fear that 
such an undertaking on her part might 
sometime lead to serious complications 
with the United States. 

What Europe wants is a general guar- 


antee that if any nation should go to war 
in the future without first trying every 
means available to settle the controversy, 
the other nations will do what they can 
to bring about the defeat of the aggressor. 
Few competent observers believe that an- 
other European war could occur without 
our becoming involved, and yet we stand 
passively by and allow the European Na- 
tions to wrangle among themselves on the 
theory that what they do is of no conse- 
quence to us. It may take another such 
war as the last to awaken us to the folly 
of this theory. 

A few years ago something might have 
been said in favor of war; nothing can be 
said now in its favor. Science has far out- 
stripped its old time competitors, Litera- 
ture and Art, within the last decade or two 
and has made itself the savior and scourge 
oi mankind. Mr. Winston Churchill, one 
time soldier, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Secretary of State for War and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in successive British 
Cabinets, than whom no one is in a bet- 
ter position to know, has said: 

“Surely if a sense of self-preservation 
still exists among men, if the will to live 
resides not merely in individuals or na- 
tions but in humanity as a whole, the 
prevention of the supreme catastrophe 
ought to be the paramount object of all 
endeavor.” 





THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 30] 


wife, who knows his faults and his great- 
ness, and whose beauty and goodness turn 
the head of the doctor whose dilemma as 
to whether he shall save her husband’s 
life or not, gives the play its title. Taking 
the play seriously as dramatic art, with 
real depths of character and motive, we 
perceive that the last act should not be 
there at all; it only prolongs and insists 
on the author’s argument, it hurts the 
whole play. But it is better to take The 
Doctor’s Dilemma as, when all is said and 
done, a brilliant fighting farce, not with- 
out profound human elements. 

The part of the doctor lover is played 
by Baliol Holloway. The realistic prose 
approach seems to trouble him a little, but 
his playing is true and intelligent. Lynn 
Fontanne “gave a beautiful and pathetic 
portrayal of Jennifer, very lovely indeed 
in the death scene, and finely graded to 


the playing of Alfred Lunt’s Louis Dube- 
dat. Mr. Lunt’s performance is admirable 
from his first entrance in that moment on 
the terrace at Richmond when the doctors 
have passed on his chances for life, on 
through the studio scenes to those difficult 
dying speeches given him to say. 

Dudley Digges has the part of Sir 
Patrick Cullen, the old doctor from an- 
other generation, whose candor and dis- 
tinction are always putting the theories of 
the day and the latest pet medical fads to 
an acid and entertaining test. For make-up, 
loving care and constant attention to the 
details of the characte and scene, Mr. 
Digges’ is a remarkable piece of acting To 
these honors he can add those of the di- 
recting of the play, which is his work. No 
little of the success of The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma is due to the directing and metic- 
ulous handling as a whole. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 31] 


stimulating as this sheaf of portraits. Wil- 
son and Lenine alone exhaust in their 
possibilities for discussion and controversy). 

There are eight pictures in Ludwig’s 
new work, and the last is a startling image. 
It is the “Portrait of an Officer” that Lud- 
wig supplies with a short sketch of his 
life. The man is unnamed. Ludwig simply 
appends the photograph, and supplies a 
short sketch. “He was,” says Ludwig, “a 


cavalier of the vanishing sort.” He loved 
life and yet he was on good terms with 
death. It is difficult to believe in this 
volume of moderns, that this officer and 
his kind are gone from the earth. “He re- 
mained the last of his race. His escutcheon 
was broken over his grave.” 


Genius and Character. By Emil Ludwig. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





THE FILM OF 


THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 31] 


sadder as directed by Lubitsch and as 
played by Ramon Novarro than it has 
ever been before. Indeed, Ramon Novarro 
gives to the prince a quality of wistfulness 
and adolescence that is heartrendingly real. 
Ernst Lubitsch has no cause to be ashamed 
of The Student Prince, however much the 
critics may chide him and deride him for 


departing from his usually ironic point of 
view. 


Also recommended: Sunrise, The King 
of Kings, The Patent Leather Kid, Wings, 
The High School Hero, Two Arabian 
Knights, The Gaucho, My Best Girl and 
The Garden of Allah. 





THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 30] 


program, in response to clamorous requests. 

As nearly as can be determined after a 
single hearing, her voice is somewhat re- 
stricted in its range and power, but still 
retains much of the cool beauty and 
suavity that made it famous. For her in- 
terpretations there can be little but praise. 


She has always been a singer of excep- 
tional musical intelligence and lyric in- 
sight, and the charm of her diction, nu- 
ance, and phrasing, coupled with the hyp- 
notic power of her personality, were of 
themselves enough to render understand- 
able her hearers’ expressions of delight. 
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nlock 


the hidden 


beauty in 
your skin 


“Fust beneath 
your skin— 
yes, however 
wmperfect it 
may be—1s 
a hidden per- 
fection only 
waiting to be 


released 


Betow those 
unsightly blem- 
ishes, deep down 
where patchwork 
remedies fail even to reach, natural 
forces in your skin are fighting day 
and night to counteract the harsh con- 
ditions of daily life. 





Unaided, these forces fight a losing 
battle, and imperfections appear. A 
little help on your part, and the bal- 
ance swings toward the clear, clean 
complexion you have perhaps always 
envied in others. 


Easy method of daily care 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, to 
restore the pulsing of the tiny capillaries 
in the lower layers of the skin, to carry off 
infection, and then to stop new infection before 
st starts — thousands of women have learned 
the daily use of Resinol Soap. Often in a few 
days, blackheads, blemishes, and even in- 
fections that appear to be more or less 
serious, will yield to this gentle treatment. 

In thousands of homes Resinol Soap is 
today the only toilet soap in use—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath. 
Note its clean, tonic odor. 


Ointment for serious affections 


The soothing, healing properties of Resinol 
Ointment have for years been successful in 
relieving evenstubbornskin affections. Rashes 
and eczema — often itching, unpleasant and 
embarrassing — will in many cases vanish 
promptly. Thousands have wondered at the 
QUICKNESS of its action. Resinol is 
absolutely harmless. It will not irritate even 
the delicate texture of an infant’s skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





of Resinol and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 


Serees sg v0d.0000. 6b breecete-se adnt.6s 


Chay. ccoccccses 


Dept.-3-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
( Please wy oy without charge, a trial size cake 
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MARRIAGE—A TRIAL?— 
A FAILURE?—A CONQUEST? 


[Continued from page 18] 


they have hatched; birds brood the eggs, 
feed the young, build a nest for their pro- 
tection. It is the female that is first con- 
cerned with these matters; in some 
animals the male is still free from do- 
mestic cares, though the mother’s life is 
already largely taken up with care ‘of 
the young. 

But though in these family matters the 
female is always a step ahead in the evo- 
lutionary procession, the male is soon 
found following after. His attraction to- 
ward his mate leads him to take part in 
whatever work she carries on. His pro- 
tection and assistance to the female in- 
directly helps the offspring. In time his at- 
tention is transferred directly to the chil- 
dren; he works with these as does the 
female. 

Singular instances of the care of the 
young by the male are found scattered 
in the various groups of animals. In some 
of the toads the male laboriously loads 
the eggs on its back, there carrying them 
until the young animals hatch and take 
up life on their own ac- 
count. Certain male fish 
take the eggs in their 
mouths and there hold 
them and protect them 
until the young can care 
for themselves. In other 
fish the males help build 
a nest, and protect it 
from the attacks of ene- 
mies. In some fish the 
male may be seen lead- 
ing about a brood of 
young, like a hen with 
her chicks. In birds, as 
everyone knows, males 
help in the building of 
the nest, the brooding of 
the eggs and the feeding 
of the young. 

All this leads to grad- 
ual changes in the rela- 
tions of the two parents. 
In some animals males and females meet 
only occasionally and by chance; there is 
no continued association of the mates. But 
as it becomes necessary to care for the 
young, the two parents are brought to co- 
operate in the work, and this keeps them 
together. The group so formed, of two 
parents cooperating in the care of the 
developing young, is what we are accus- 
tomed to call the family. Such families 
are found in many different groups of ani- 
mals, from beetles up to fishes, birds and 
mammals. 

In not all such families is the marriage 
of the parents life-long. In some the two 
parents remain together only so long as 
is necessary to bring a single brood of 
young to the stage where they can care 
for themselves; then they separate; and at 
the next season each may unite with a 
new mate. This is the situation in those of 
the fishes, birds and mammals, in which 
mating occurs only at particular periods 
of the year, and the young are dependent 
but a short time. But if, as happens in 
some animals, the young are dependent 
for a longer time, and a second brood is 
produced before the first one is gone, then 
the parents remain together and bring up 
two successive families of young, after 
which they may part. This happens in 
some of the pigeons. 

As the period of dependence of the 
young becomes greater, marriage lasts 
longer. And there are many influences be- 
sides this that tend to keep the mates to- 
gether. The attraction of the mates for 
each other, their cooperation in domestic 
matters, combined with the effect of habit; 
the difficulty and distraction involved in 
finding 4 new mate; these act powerfully 
in this direction. In many of the birds the 
result is to keep the mates together for 
life, just as in man. Even though care of 
the young lasts but a season, in the part- 
ridges, and in the eagles and hawks and 
their relatives, there is a permanent mon- 
ogamous marriage. 

But grounds for a life-long union with 
one mate are still stronger and more num- 
erous in animals in which the dependence 
of the young lasts for more than one sea- 
son, or as in man, for years. The off- 
spring coming not in broods, but singly, 








the successive children overlap in their 
dependent periods. Separation of the par- 
ents at any time breaks in upon the work 
that they have undertaken in the care of 
the young; consequently they remain to- 
gether. We find this situation in a number 
of the higher mammals, as well as in 
man. Life-long mating with a single mate 
is found, according to the best observa- 
tiors, in the rhinoceros; and in the animals 
most closely related to man: the gorilla 
and the orang. Knowledge of these 
matters is very incomplete, but as we 
come to know more of the lives of the 
higher animals, more species are added 
to those that show life-long monogamous 
marriage. 

In the higher animals too, life has be- 
come very complex; activities of many 
different kinds are carried on, in addition 
to those concerned with the young; their 
proper performance requires undistracted 
attention. When the mating relation is 
broken, all this is brought into confusion. 
Mate and children are left in distress, the 
mating impulses are un- 
fulfilled; the intensely 
distracting pursuit of 
finding a mate must be 
taken up anew; almost 
every concern of life suf- 
fers. All this is avoided 
by a life-long union. 
Through similar needs, a 
permanent monogamous 
marriage has arisen in- 
dependently in many 
birds and mammals; 
though in the higher 
mammals the biological 
needs pressing in_ this 
direction are much 
stronger than elsewhere. 

It is clear, therefore, 
that the monogamous 
family with life-long 
union of the mates is 
the product of a long 
process. Systems of temporary marriage, 
or of no marriage, meet the needs of the 
less highly developed creatures. But they 
appear inadequate to the complex situa- 
tion found in man. 

The social insects, the bees, ants and 
termites, have developed a system in 
which the state, more elaborately organ- 
ized than in man, assumes the entire care 
of the offspring, supplanting the family. 

There are proposals that human society 
should adopt some such plan. Thus the 
individual parents would be set free each 
to pursue his own life career without inter- 
ference from children or mate. These pro- 
posals seem partly dictated by a desire to 
facilitate change of mates; to make practi- 
cable companionate marriage with ready 
divorce. In place of giving free scope to 
the mating impulses, it has almost totally 
suppressed them. Only isolated individuals 
continue to be occupied with mating and 
propagation; the rank and file are sexless. 
If this is the result to be looked for in 
man, the system will appear less desirable. 

But the greatest difficulty that man 
must meet in supplanting the family by 
society lies in the fact that he has al- 
ready progressed so far in the opposite 
direction. His advance has been toward 
care of the offspring by the immediate 
parents; he has become profoundly modi- 
fied, structurally, physiologically and men- 
tally, for the performance of that work. 
It is long and intimate union of mother 
and offspring that has so deeply altered 
his characteristics. No such union has ever 
prevailed in the insects; there the eggs 
may be removed from the parents at the 
very beginning. Separation of offspring 
from parent is in man impossible for long 
after the period when society takes charge 
of the young in the social insects. 

To make a thorough success of the 
supplanting of the family by society, man 
should have begun it ages ago, before all 
these modifications had appeared. It seems 
probable that it is now too late. The life- 
long monogamous family appears to fit the 
present nature and needs of man better 
than any other system. Companionate 
marriage meets certain of the needs which 
marriage has developed; but most of them 
it leaves unfulfilled. 
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—and even for a 
forgetful cook 


GHE covered the bowI carefully, and 

settled herself to read. The book 
was interesting —she read on and on— 
until suddenly she realized that she’d 
let the apple-cake rise fifteen minutes 
too long. 


It might have been a sad occasion. If her flour had been of 
the hair-trigger variety, the cake might have been coarse in 
texture, full of large holes—in general, a sorrowful sight. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour of 
generous quality—such minor accidents as might upset a 
flour less carefully milled, have no effect on the things you 
bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is milled to a higher quality than is 
required by the ideal conditions of a laboratory test. It is 
milled to meet the demands of the every-day home kitchen, 
where accidents will happen to the best of cooks. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It 
is made from wheat bought by men who ransack the coun- 
try for just the proper grade. It will bake anything you 
want—delicious pastry, or biscuits, or bread—with absolute 
certainty. And it will rise to an emergency because it has 
more strength and a higher quality than you usually need. 


Have you ever tried 

the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? It shows you how 
to bake a hundred delicious foods from only four basic 
recipes. Now you can easily serve a greater variety of 
baked delicacies—housewives continually tell us it is 
the most convenient and successful baking method they 
have ever found. We will be glad to send you the 
whole method free—write for our booklet, “100 Foods 
from 4 Basic Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury’s 


Best Flour 


Generous quality—for bread, biscuits and pastry 











Sleeplessness 


Now overcome 





—without drugs 





Here’s instant sleep that gives you 
buoyant, energetic days ... Make This 3-Day Test! 


From tonight on, you can always be sure of 
getting instant, deep sleep —without the use of 
} se | will awaken each morning fairly 
tingling with healthy vigor. 

No drug can give you restful sleep. For while 
drugs may put you to sleep, they always leave 
you “logy” and befuddled when you awaken. 
But science has developed a wonderful food- 
beverage that brings sound, restful sleep in a 
pi at It is called Ovaltine. It puts you 
to sleep instantly. And as you sleep, its special 
food properties restore your tired mind and 
body—build up boundless vitality and energy. 
Morning finds you a new woman. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant, youthful in looks and spirits. 
You have theenergy to carry you right through 
the day. and into the evening. 

The 3-day test we offer here will prove all we 
claim. Note, most carefully, how good you feel 
when you get up in the morning. 


Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
Authorities agree that digestive unrest is the 
main causeof sleeplessness. Ovaltine overcomes 
this condition in two ways: 

First—It digests very quickly itself. Even 
in cases of impaired digestion. 


help to restore your tired mind and body. (One 
cup of Ovaltine has actually more food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract, 7 cups of cocoa, 
or 3 eggs.) 

That is why, after drinking a cup of hot Oval- 
tine at night, you awaken in the morning so 
completely refreshed —abounding with new- 
found vitality and tireless energy. Note the 
unsolicited testimonials below. 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine has beenin usein Switzerland for over 
30 years. Now in universal use in England and 
hercolonies. During the great war it was served 
as a standard ration to invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it.Not 
only for sleeplessness, but because of its special 
dietetic properties, they also recommend it for 
nerve-strain, malnutrition underweight and 
delicate children, nursing mothers, and the aged. 


Make this 3-day test 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the difference, 
not only in your sleep, but in your next day’s energy. You 
tackle your work with greater vigor. You “carry through” 
forthe whole day. You aren’t 
tootired to go out for theeve- 





Seconp—It has the unusual 
power of digesting 4 to 5 times 
its weight of other foods you 
eat. Hence, it aids your stom- 
ach. Digestion goes on speedily 
and efficiently. Frayed nerves 
aresoothed. Soundsleep follows. 


And as you sleep, the special 
food properties of Ovaltine also 


OVALTI 


Brain and Nerves 


Itook Ovaltine for sleep- 
lessness and a tired, worn 
out feelingin themorning. 
After taking Ovaltine a 
week I slept soundly at 
night and felt more like 
ing during the day. 

June F. Clayton 
Bristow, Okia. 









Send for 3-day test 
















ning. There’s a new zestto 
your work; to all yourdaily 
activities. It’s truly a“‘pick-up” 
drink—for any time of theday. 


Druggists and grocers sell 
Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Orgetit at the soda foun- 
tain. But to let you try it,we 
will send a 3-dayintroductory 
package for 10c to cover cost 
of packing and mailing. Just 
send in coupon with 10c. 





Now more than 
20,000 doctors 
recommend it 








I was very nervous and 








Tue Wanver Company, Dept. L-6 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

T enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Oval- 
tine. (Print name and address clearly.) 
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One package to a person 
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obsessed and mephitic with hidden nasti- 
ness.” 

And, never put into words, the mascu- 
line idea that traditional marriage has 
been the woman’s game; her device to 
protect herself and her children. Compan- 
ionate marriage, carefully analyzed, is a 
masculine solution of the problem of the 
young male, fighting his normal sexual im- 
pulses until he is able to marry. And it 
would solve his problem, very probably. 
But it will never solve the problem of the 
girl, who has no such tempestuous urge, 
and who normally gives herself where she 
loves, and for life. 

Practically always, the girl gives her- 
self in marriage because she loves, and not 
because of any overwhelming sex urge. 
The loose held of the companionate mar- 
riage, which solves the 
problem of the adol- 







escent male, solves 
for her no problem 
at all. On the con- 


trary, it puts the bal- 
ance of power on the 
other side; it gives 
the young husband a 
club which may be 
wielded with extracr- 
dinary cruelty. Under 
such _ circumstances 
“mutual consent” be- 
comes an_ absurdity 
and a tragic farce. 

Companionate mar- 
riage is based, among 
other things, cn the 
fallacy that the same 
motives actuate both 
men and women, 
boys and girls, in marriage. The exact 
converse is true. Men marry for love and 
because the decent man wishes his sex 
life to be a decent one. Women marry for 
love and protection; their entire hopes 
are based on the premanency of both. 

How does this work out? The Census 
Bureau shows that twice as many women 
as men applied for divorce last year. Even 
allowing for the fact that divorce is easier 
for women than for men in certain states, 
it reveals what nobody’ doubts, that men 
give more cause for divorce than women; 
that they are more restless in marriage, 
more likely to be unfaithful, or discon- 
tented. The highest number of divorces is 
granted in the second year of marriage. 
After that they begin to decrease; children 
are born, the home is established, and 
habit and companionability, if nothing 
higher, step in to hold together the forty- 
four million people in these United States 
who are still living together. 

Just how does this relate to compan- 
ionate marriage? In this manner: 

Companionate marriage is based on the 
desirability of childlessness for the first 
years, or until the experiment has proved 
itself. But a vast preponderance of all 
children born are born in the very early 
years of marriage. Important as this de- 
crease in population would be to the state, 
it is even more important to the partners 
in any marriage. 

But marriage comes into its own over 
the child. No experiment in marriage is 
complete until this element is introduced, 
and the vast majority of marriages are 
continued and turned from uncertainty to 
certain happiness only when children form 
the common tie. 

And after the first four years of marriage 
the birth rate drops amazingly. Those 
partners in companionate marriage who 
have been childless for four years are less 
and less likely to have children at all. 
Selfishness steps in, the habit of childless- 
ness. And in addition the mother’s best 
child-bearing years are over. Women bear 
the most children at the age of twenty. 
Almost a negative number of children are 
born after ten years of marriage. 

But no proper idea of the theory of 
companionate marriage can be obtained 
without an understanding of the general 
conclusions on which Judge Lindsey has 
based his formula. These I have given 
earlier in this article. 

Perhaps the most important one of these 
is that we are all sex obsessed, and that 
conventional chastity is a hotbed of sex 





repression. This is a difficult accusation to 
disprove, especially when sc many in- 
dividuals are either stating that we are so 
obsessed, or are using every possible effort 
to make us so. And are adding the corol- 
lary that good old-fashioned. decent re- 
pression of our animal instincts is ex- 
tremely bad for us. But how amazing it 
is that this sex-obsessed America of ours 
manages to work so hard and to achieve 
so much! And how strange that, with this 
cancer eating at our vitals, our other stand- 
ards have been steadily rising for the last 
century at least. On the surface we are so 
much more moral, so much more civilized, 
so much more responsible, and even so 
much healthier than ever before. How 
really happy we all might be, had Freud 
never arisen to point out the hidden wells 
of iniquity in all of us. And even 
our God-fearing homes might still 
be worshipping God, instead of be- 
ing “mephitic with hidden nasti- 
ness.” 

Again, one dislikes to accuse the 
radical, whose pride is that he 1s in 
advance of his fellows, of being old- 

fashioned. But this idea of tradi- 
tional marriage being 
ownership, and _ this 
ownership a device of 
the devil, is truly as 
old-fashioned as it 
well can be 

But it is on one 
particular statement 
that, ignoring sex ob- 
session and present- 
day marriage as own- 
ership, the argumeni 
for companionate 
marriage really rests. That is that “society 
should ieave to the individual a very Jarge 
liberty to do the shocking thing, the so- 
cially revolutionary thing, if that seems 
right and expedient to them.” 

What are we to say to this doctrine of 
individualism? It is useless to teil ihe 
opportunist that our entire sociai fabric, 
our laws, our moral codes, our civiliza- 
tion and our religion are all built on a 
respect for the rights of others. That no 
individualist has the power or the right to 
so order his life as to ignore this. Or that, 
having attempted it, he will meet with a 
passive resistance that will negative his 
every effort to live to himself alone. 

But the will of any militant minority is 
always in the end overthrown by the 
majority. There is no life and no vitality 
to destruction. Only that which is con- 
structive ever survives. 

The normal man starts out in life with 
as definite a marriage objective as any 
woman. To this end he directs his energies, 
labors, and adds his vast contribution to 
the world’s productivity. And to hasten the 
time when he can marry and establish a 
home, he uses all his driving power. This 
“drive” of the young man is a tremendous 
power, almost an incalculable one. 

And, their ability nowadays to support 
themselves notwithstanding, normal young 
women are even more pointed toward 
permanent marriage. Permanency in mar- 
riage is vital to them. To achieve this 
permanency they are ready to wait, and 
while a small percentage will fill in that 
Waiting period with illicit affairs, the vast 
majority will do nothing of the sort. For 
every one woman who is using her new 
economic freedom as an escape from the 
old moralities, ten are happily busy with 
work and no longer find their sole pre- 
occupation in sex. 

If, in spite of this, divorce figures are 
increasing, it is not because there are more 
unhappy marriages, but because youth is 
refusing to make the old concessions, is 
impatient to be happy, and refuses to 
build slowly and carefully toward that 
happiness. To youth there is no such thing 
as middle age. It makes its brief experi- 
ment, casts it aside as failure, and is op- 
timistically ready to try again. 

No one can contend that marriage as 
we know it is a perfect arrangement. It is 
too subtle, too complex, too delicate of 
adjustment, to suit the man-handling to 
which it is commonly subjected. The fault 
is not in the institution itself, but in its 

[Continued on page 89] 
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you can do 
with a pounds 


of Walnuts 





—and at this year’s prices, what 
an economical food they are! 
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hink what 


So much can be done with Walnuts, so easily—and at such 
small cost! No special receipts to remember, no special utensils 
to prepare, no extra strain to make everyday duties harder. 

Quite the contrary! Without increasing labor, Walnuts add 
fine flavor, nutritious goodness, colorful interest and welcome 
variety to a host of other foods. Even the simplest week day 
food becomes a dainty treat when garnished with these golden 
kernels. 

Soft foods (cakes, puddings, ices, and confections) really 
need crisp, “crunchy” Walnut meats—to make us chew them 
well. And how much more alluring they make breads, muf- 
fins, tarts, pies, sauces, and meat dressings. For the menu help 
they offer, isn’t it fine to have them always close at hand? 

And be sure, when you buy, to get the best—Diamond Cali- 
fornia Walnuts. For, of course, it’s kernels you want, not shells. 
And Diamond Walnuts are. kernel-full—every time. Our ex- 
clusive methods of grading and testing Walnuts assure that fact. 
We even “weight-test” each nut—pass it under air suction more 
precise in selection than a human could be—to make sure its 
kernel is plump and full. 

Happily, you can be sure of getting Diamond Quality. For 
now we brand the Diamond trade-mark right on the Walnut 
shell by an ingenious method that adds nothing to their cost to 
you. Look for it before you buy—it’s your visible guarantee of 
goodness—your assurance of plump, tender kernels for many 
menu uses. . 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. E-20, Los Angeles, California 


A purely cooperative, non-profit organixation of 4849 growers 
Our yearly production over 60,000,000 pounds 
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, Wainut 
Frut Salad 





There are two ways to get Diamond quality: i the 
shell——each nut Diamond branded; or she//ed (mixed 
halves and pieces—kept fresh for instant use, in two 
sizes of vacuum sealed tins), Be sure to keep a 
supply on hand, 


And don’t fail to get our newest book of menu 
suggestions, ‘For THAT FINAL Tovcn—Just App 
Watnvts.”” It’s full of wonderful menu sugges- 
tions —and it’s free! Write for your copy today} 


ALNUT 


California's © finest- 
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WORLD'S LARGEST. GROWERS AND CAN ie OF HAWAILAN PINEAPPLE 


This actual color photograph, made in Hawaii on one of our plantations, dramatically proves that you must have lots of acres and lots of patience to grow Hawaiian Pineapple 
the Dole way. We have the acres—38,000 of them (21,000 under cultivation)—one-third of the finest pineapple land in Hawaii. As to patience—we let the picture speak. 
‘ 


“How does our garden grow ? 


We plant patience in all our 21 ,000 acres 
—that we may harvest perfect pineapples. 


Patience? Yes—years ago, James D. Dole, head of the Hawaiian y 

Pineapple Company, discovered that nothing was better for 7 Pa fore th 
. . . . ~ ‘ eir 

pineapples. We have been planting with patience ever since. ein Fosters 


It takes a lot of patience to let good land stand idle two years 


ery six. Yet Here are . 
% 30 delightful Hawaiian 


Pineapple recipes— ¢free! 


Something new to serve your guests—something ncw 
to tell them. Both are in this unique little book, 
“The Kingdom That Grew Out of a Little Boy's 
Garden”. 30 new, easy-to-make Hawaiian Pire- 
apple Recipes and the intriguing story of James D. 
Dole, whose vision and enterprise gave us canned 
Hawaiian Pineapples. Use the coupon below. 


SLICED Pa : : i 
crusnap r hole en F the pineapple 


seen es Get c \ i do these 


TiDBITs 


rs Mail to: Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
a growing. In all—four years of work and waiting Dept.M-18, 215 Market St., San Francisco. 


for rarely over two Send me a free copy of ““The Kingdom That Grew 
y 4 ‘  Seamaag of harvest. Out of a Little Boy’s Garden’’, with its 30 new 


Waste? No. Wisdom—but we call it patience. There en eS 


is nothing better for growing perfect pineapples. 


You can thank “Jim” Dole for Canned Hawaiian Pineapple. 


uw: . HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY . »itiifine 
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abuse. But it still offers the best answer 
to the problem of love between the sexes, 
and of protection of the children which 
result from such love. 

The real trouble is not in marriage as 
we know it, but in our failure to educate 
our youth to the knowledge that happiness 
in marriage must be earned. The remedy 
is not in radical measures, such as easy 
divorces which put a premium on child- 
lessness, but in more careful mating, on 
encouragement instead of discouragement 
as to the bearing of children, on a realiza- 
tion that the basis of all true marriage is 
its permanence and finality, making it a 
solemn contract ; and that the success of no 
matriage can be determined in two years, 
or in five years, or even in ten. 

The building of a marriage is the work 
of a lifetime. In reality, it is never fin- 
ished. To argue that companionate mar- 
riage is necessary because “no one can be 
perfectly certain in advance that his mar- 
riage will be a permanent success” is to 
ignore this vital fact. And it is a fact. 

But does this apply to marriage alone? 
The same thing may be said of any human 
relationship. None are always happy. 
Tragedy is not only a part of marriage; it 
is a part of life itself. And what is per- 
manent success? Selfish happiness?. Who 
can show the materialist the spiritual 
values of marriage at its best? The slow 
growth together from youth to old age, 
the loving service, the self-sacrifice, the 
hold of the home and the family life? 

Which argues the higher grade of in- 
telligence, revolt against environment, or 
adaptation to it? Psychology puts adapta- 
tion among the highest qualities of the 


human mind; and experience sees in re- 
volt only impatience and destruction. The 
thoughtful realize that there are no easy 
answers in life, no broad roads to hap- 
piness. And that, if society today is a 
slave to tradition, only those traditions 
survive which have in them an inherent 
vitality against attack. 

Such revolt of youth as I acknowledge 
has been not a revolt against existing 
social conditions, but a development, not 
so much precocious and belligerent as 
honest. It has wiped out much that was 
adopted out of a mistaken idea of pro- 
tecting it from itself, the hypocrisies, as- 
sumptions and concealments of its elders; 
it knows no more, generally speaking, than 
it always has known, but it is franker 
about its knowledge. By and large, and 
certainly without outside assistance, it has 
established a healthier and more normal 
relationship between the sexes than ever 
before. And if anything, by bringing sex 
to the surface and out of prurient dark- 
ness, it has already made its marriages less 
a matter of guesswork than its elders 
can well imagine. 

But this is not revolt; it requires no 
companionate marriage as a sop to prevent 
worse things. It is instead a bit of prog- 
ress, staged by youth itself, and no num- 
ber of selected cases to the contrary can 
invalidate the fact. 

Marriage, old-fashioned traditional mar- 
riage, has not gone on the rocks. A vast 
majority of people still go to the altar 
determined to carry out their vows, and 
the words “till death us do part,” in a vast 
majority of these .cases, are not only ear- 
nestly repeated, but solemnly lived up to. 
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Aunt Addie asked the question rather 
faintly. She was feeling slightly upset. 

“No, thanks, the boys are sure to bring 
something.” 

Barbara slipped her arm through the 
older woman’s for the journey down 
stairs. 

“There’s some fresh cake—” 

“They won’t care for that. But if you 
could have a big plate of sandwiches on 
the sideboard it would be nice. Sardines 
are the favorites—but egg and lettuce will 
do if you haven’t anything else.” 

“Tl tell Nora. How many?” 

“Oh, dozens. They’ll eat a lot of sand- 
wiches. Is the piano in tune?” 

“I’m afraid not. We haven’t used it for 
a long time. But I’ll have it tuned tomor- 
row.” 

Mrs. Foster was comforted. Of course 
the young things would want to sing. 

They did. They also wanted to dance. 
It was two o’clock the next morning be- 


fore the sound of revelry died away. In - 


their big mahogany four-poster bed the 
Fosters listened to it, wide-eyed. 

Barbara explained the phenomenon at 
lunch the next day. She had come down- 
stairs just in time for this meal, which she 
and her aunt had alone. The telephone 
had been mercifully quiet all morning. It 
tang during the first luncheon course and 
Barbara excused herself and: hurried out 
of the room. 
_ “That was Jim Fleming,” she said, com- 
ing back to the dining room a moment 
later. “He’s my roommate’s brother. He 
Wants to come over with some of his 
friends this afternoon. I suppose we could 
ask them to stay to supper, couldn’t we?” 

“Of course, dear. How—how many will 
there be?” 

“Oh, six or seven, I suppose. I told some 
of the boys last night they’ could come 
back this evening if they liked and bring 
afew of their chums, but they won’t show 
Up till eight or nine. I think we’ll have to 
Count on a dozen around ‘supper time 
though; for of course I’ll have to call up 
Some of the girls and get them here to 
help, Let’s make it awfully informal, 
Auntie—a buffet supper with plates in our 

Ps. The boys can wait on us. No ice 


cream or lemonade or anything of that 
kind, please. Just lots of cold meat and 
some fresh corn bread or hot biscuits. Or 
you could have some creamed chicken,” 
she added thoughtfully. 

In the big pantry Nora comforted Mrs. 


: Foster after her mistress had apologized 


for the condition in which the late guests 
had left the living room and dining room. 

“Sure, ’tis fine to have some life in the 
house,” Nora said heartily, “an’ it warms 
me heart to see the young things enjoying 
thimselves. I’ll just get Mrs. Ryan’s Annie 
to come in tonight and help me with the 
dishes, an’ we'll get on fine. Do you go 
now an’ lay down,” she affectionately 
added. 

Mrs. Foster wandered out into the main 
hall, holding her throbbing head. At the 
telephone near the far end of it Barbara’s 
fresh voice gurgled joyously. 

“Eve Chandler’s brother? How divine? 
She told me she would ask you to call me 
up but I was sure you’d be too busy. 
You’re such an important person, you 
know. Can you come tonight ? We’re hav- 
ing a little party. Oh, what’s a fifty mile 
ride on a moonlight evening? You will? 
I’m so glad. Bring some of your friends. 
Oh, as many as you like. We have a room 
here that’s peachy for dancing.” 

So it was to be a party! 

“Say, Aunt Addie, what the dickens is 
going on in this house? What was that 
infernal racket last night?” 

Mrs. Foster turned to explain matters 
to her nephew, who had not appeared at 
the family table since Barbara’s arrival. 
No one had missed him. It was John’s 
habit to absent himself for days at a time, 
and to eat, if he remembered to eat at all, 
in the big pantry. 

if his questions had been her cue 
Barbara floated back from the telephone, 
looking as radiant as a Christmas tree. 
John took the hand she extended during 
sd aunt’s introduction and blinked at 

r. 

“I wondered when I was going to see 
Uncle Fred’s wonderful nephew,” she 
gurgled. “Oh, I’ve heard all about you,” 
she went on, ignoring his inarticulate 

[Continued on page 901 



























Many a man lets down on the very threshold of success because his bealth 
has been a secondary consideration in bis ambition to cross the goal 





Wzves must share 
this responsibility 


Why risk the family’s health when one of its most 


common enemies can so easily be defeated ? 


little bulk in the food you 

serve can cause a condition 

that may undermine the health 
of your entire family. 

Lack of bulk is one of the chief 
reasons for constipation to which 
physicians attribute a high per- 
centage of ill health today. Yet 
in most cases constipation is un- 
necessary. The experience of 
millions proves that it can easily 
be prevented. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a bulk 
food which acts as a body regu- 
lator. Normal persons who eat it 


every morning find it a safe- 
guard against constipation. 

_ And it is so delicious to the 
taste that eating it regularly is a 
pleasure. 


Make this two weeks’ test 


Constipation must not be neg- 
lected !* Start our two weeks’ test 
now. Mail the coupon for a free 
sample which will show how de- 
licious this food is. Or, better 
still, order a package from your 
grocer. 

Start the test by eating a dish 
of Post’s Bran Flakes for break- 
fast, with milk or cream, and eat 
it every day for two weeks. Vary 
it, if you like, with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. It also makes de- 
licious muffins and bran bread. 

We predict after the two weeks’ 
test you will find that Post’s Bran 
Flakes has acted as a natural 
regulator, and you will notice a 
difference in how you feel. 

Then follow the example of 
millions of healthy people who 


eat it every morning. 





* It is dangerous to experiment with 
patent medicines and drug laxatives. 
They bring only temporary relief and 
may make matters much worse. Ordi- 
nary cases of constipation, brought 
about by too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If 
your case is abnormal, don’t experi- 
ment! Consult a competent physician 
at once and follow his advice. 





everybody—every day 


POSTS 


BRAN 
FLAKES 


With Other Parts of Wheat 


of prevention a 


“NOW YOU'LL LIKE BRAN” 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 
Postum Company, Inc., Dept.B-1538 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your free booklet and a 


sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
can see how good it tastes. 
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Westclox 


new de luxe models 








Wake you on the dot! 


OMEN especially like these new 
Westclox alarms. 
Big Ben De Luxe and Baby Ben De 
Luxe ring on time because they run on 
\ time; and they’re as good looking as 
they are dependable. 

The alarm is mellow toned, as pleas- 
ant a waking call as you could wish for. 
It arouses you with one long insistent 
ring or a series of coaxing short ones at 
thirty-second intervals, whichever way 
you prefer. 

Other features you’il like about the 
new de luxe models include felt cush- 
ioning underneath, easy-to-read dials 
and easy-winding keys. 

These and other Westclox give you a 
wide variety of alarm clock styles to 
choose from. Some have plain dials, 
others luminous dials that tell time in 
the dark. 

Sold wherever they sell reliable time- 
pieces. Prices range from$1.50 to $5.00. 





Meals Ready on 
the dot! 
your Westclox 


Rely on 


for correct time. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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mumble. “All the boys who come here 
know your college record and they’re 
simply crazy to meet you. Won’t you come 
in to our little party tonight ?” 

But John had fled, leaving a trail of 
unfinished sentences behind him like smoke 
from a departing steamer. 

“So that’s the genius,” Barbara said 
looking after him. “He’s simply wonder- 
ful. I’m just crazy about brains and 
genius!” she gurgled as she linked her arm 
in her aunt’s to enter the living rooms. 

“Barbara, dear,” her aunt spoke de- 
pressedly, “would you mind if I didn’t 
come to your supper tonight? I’m not 
very well just now, and really not up to 
much noise.. But of course I want you all 
to have a good time.” 

“Don’t think of coming, Auntie darling,” 
Barbara’s charming little face brightened. 
“We'll be just as quiet as we possibly can. 
Uncle Fred needn’t come, either, if he 
doesn’t want to,” she added all too eagerly. 
But Aunt Addie shook her head. 

“Your uncle will be at the table,” she 
said drily, “but he’ll slip away soon after 
supper, and you'll have the house to your- 
selves. Please don’t make too much noise, 
though,” she ended, “especially after 
eleven. You see, the rest of us need our 
sleep.” 

“IT know you do. I'll soft-pedal the 
bunch,” Barbara promised. 

Mrs. Foster had to quicken her steps as 
she approached the top of 
the staircase, to avoid be- 
ing seen by the incoming 
guests, who now arrived 
in a rush, with much 
tooting of automobile 
horns and squealing of 
brakes, and were filling 
the house with their greet- 
ings. There was, Foster ad- 
mitted, when he rejoined 
his wife an hour later, 
nothing rowdyish in their 
appearance or manner. 
They were well-bred, nice 
lads and girls, full of high 
spirits and quite obviously “crazy about” 
his niece, though all of them had met her 
for the first time within the past twenty- 
four hours. 

“There’s one thing to be thankful for,” 
Foster added. “Every man Jack of them 
has invited Barbara to something—to din- 
ners and dances and motor rides, and she 
has accepted every invitation. They can’t 
be in the house much from now on. I 
wonder how she keeps track of her en- 
gagements,” he ended musingly. “She 
didn’t make a single note, that I could see.” 

Subsequently they learned Barbara’s 
technique in this respect. It was very 
simple. She never even pretended to re- 
member any engagement, however vital. 
She merely went off with any youth who 
called at any hour, to do anything he 
assured her she had promised to do. When 
several youths appeared simultaneously, 
as often happened, she was so contrite, 
and so touchingly unable to decide what 
engagement to keep, that the youths made 
a sporting event of it by drawing lots. 

“They promised they’d be quiet to- 
night,” Foster assured his Addie, as he 
sat down by the reading table in their 
bedroom and opened a book. Addie, who 
was ‘already in bed, knew they would not, 
though it was plain that at first they 
really tried to be. At intervals shouts of 
laughter echoed through the house, doors 
slammed, dishes rattled, but the general 
effect was merely a distant diapason. 

“It will be quieter after tonight,” her 
husband predicted with set jaws. But the 
next noon, when Barbara appeared in ex- 
ultant spirits after her long morning sleep, 
neither of them had the heart to complain 
of the noise of the previous night. More- 
over, two young college men, new acquain- 
tances but friends of dear friends of 
Barbara, had come to luncheon. To the 
amazement of the Fosters, their nephew 
also graced the banquet. Moreover, he 
had brushed his hair and had put on a 
good-looking suit of clothes. He made no 
remarks at the table, but listened to the 
others and watched Barbara with some- 
thing of the interest he might have shown 
in another collector’s latest beetle. 

“Wanted to study the type,” he admit- 
ted to his uncle after luncheon, as the 





* was already looming in the offing. Con- 


two smoked in the privacy of the latter’s 
den. “Your niece is an extreme example 
of the feminine human ‘Great Peacock.’ ‘ 
I’ve got her counterpart in a case in my 

room. It was sent to me from France this 

week and it’s one of the most valuable 
moths in my collection,” he complacently 
added. 

“What do you mean by all that?” 
Foster asked the question idly, pleased by 
the fact that the boy had joined him, but 
not sure what the lad was driving at. 

“T’m talking about the female moth 
called The Great Peacock. This is what A 
Henri Fabre says about it.” 

Young Foster took a note book from 
his pocket and read aloud an extract from 


it. 

“T shall call it The Great Peacock eve- 
ning. Who does not know the magnificent 
Moth, the largest in Europe, clad in ma- 
roon velvet with a necktie of white fur? 

“On the morning of the 6th of May, a 
female emerges from her cocoon in my 
presence . . . . I forthwith cloister her 
. . . under a wire-gauze bell-jar. 

“At nine o’clock in the evening, just as 
the household is going to bed, there is a 
great stir in the house. ‘Come and see 
these moths, big as birds. The room is full 
of them!’ 

“The Great Peacock, it would seem, has 
taken possession of pretty well every part 
of the house. The great moths fly around 
the bell-jar, alight, set off 
again, come back, fly up to 
the ceiling and down. How 
many of them are there? 
About a score in this room. 
The total cannot fall short 
of forty. Coming. from 
every direction and ap- 
prised I know not how, 
here are forty lovers eager al 
to pay their respects to the 


marriageable bride.” 
- “You get the analogy, 
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don’t you?” the young 
man asked as he closed the 
notebook. 

“You bet I do.” But Foster was 
amazed. He had not looked for this in- 
sight in the academic youth before him. 

“I wonder,” John mused aloud, as he 
returned the notebook to his pocket, “if 
I might show that girl my specimen?” 

“Your female Great Peacock?” DAR 

“Ves.” 

“You might if you catch her alone long ' 
enough to bring it downstairs. But she’s 
off on a round of engagements now, and I 





fancy we won’t see much of her.” e 
John’s mind was still on his great moth. le 
“The most interesting part of it all,” he C 


said, “and another point of resemblance, is 
that the male Peacock is so rare. Fabre 
goes on to say in these same notes that for 
years he hadn’t been able to find a male e 
Great Peacock in that region. Then one ( 
imprisoned female brings forty suitors to 
his house within twenty-four hours.” 

“This one isn’t imprisoned much,” his 
uncle grinned. 

But a certain degree of imprisonment 
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cerning Barbara’s engagements Aunt Addie 
was at the moment taking an unexpected 
stand outside the door of the den. She had 
just met her niece there, as the latter re- 
turned from a visit to the telephone where 
Barbara had been “talking to New York.” 
Earlier in the day she had been “called” 
by friends in Boston and in Philadelphia. 

“My dear,’ Mrs. Foster told her niece, 
“TI have no doubt that all these young 
men are what they should be, but they're 
practically strangers to you and to me, 
and I’m old-fashioned in my notions 
As long as they come here to the hous 
it’s all right. But I cannot permit you 0 
go off with them for half day or all day 
or night jaunts unless your mother tele- 
graphs her permission.” 

Barbara was 6 
’ “Aunt Addie, I know all about them.’ 

“Do you? I don’t see how you cat 
Anyhow, I don’t, and your mother doesn't 


I’m sorry to disappoint you, Barbara, buf | AMERIC, 
my decision is final. You cannot go off olf | #9 Choutec 
long trips with these young men—unle* wee 8 
your uncle can go with you,” she ended “™ | (PRINT. 

Foster and his nephew emerged from thé 
den. The older man seemed highly amused | Name— 
[Continued on page 92] Street — 
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Gas Ranges 
Make Homes Happier 


ik the great factories, foundries, 
laboratory and research kitchen 
of AmericanStove Company thou- 
sandsof men, menwho have spent 
most of their working-lives build- 


greater and greater value to buyers. 
So, when you we, new gas range 


For then you will know that it is 
one of the six famous makes manu- 
factured by American Stove 
Company. (See illustrations.) You 
will know that your range is equip- 
ped with the famous Lorain Reg- 
ulator—the supremely accurate, 
alwaysfaithful, never-erringdevice 
that will provide you with many, 


drudgery and worry of cooking. 


Red Wheel Gas Ranges are sold by 
as companies, department stores, 


and stove dealers throughout the 
United States. Go now and see the 


are offered at most attractive prices. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
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+ St. Louis, Mo. 








QUICK MEAL 


LORAIN 








CLARK JEWEL 





(PRI 
Name 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me free copy of your Lorain Whole 
Meal Tomato Steak Dinner Menu with recipes. 
RINT name and address plainly.) 








Street 
City. 


State 

















IT PAYS TO BE BORN 
IN CHICAGO 


[Continued from page 69] 


. Offer boiled water in hot weather be- 
tween feedings. Babies may seem to be 
hungry, but really are thirsty. 

4. Do not overdress the baby. Too much 

sweating causes prickly heat, a skin 

eruption, and poor sleep. 

If baby has any bowel trouble go at 

once to the doctor. See ‘Our Babies’ 

page 24, 

If you go away for the Summer, make 

sure that the milk and water supplies 

are safe. 


mn 


as 


Commissioner of Health.” 
And there was a birthday letter: 


“To the Mother: 

“Today is your Baby’s birthday. One 
year old and the first candle on the birth- 
day cake. One year ago a tiny red-faced, 
squirming bundle—your Baby—was laid 
in your arms. And while you were lying 
back on your pillow, beaming with joy, 
you pictured the Baby, guided by you, a 
big, strong, healthy youngster—fulfilling 
- of your wishes for a happy, fortunate 
ife. 

“Tt is only one short year, but isn’t it 
worth everything you went through—to 
have your Baby with you on this day? 

“A mother may forget a lot of things, 
but never her baby’s birthday. I, too, re- 
member it. That’s why I send you this let- 
ter—to share in the joy of your Baby’s 
first year. 

“T wish your Baby a life of good health. 
May the little one grow to be a strong 
and useful citizen; and have a full measure 
of happiness and prosperity throughout 
ife. 

“And—I hope that you'll continue to use 
the book ‘Our Babies’ to guide you in 
caring for the health and happiness of your 
child. If we can help you at any time, we 
want you to call on us. 

“Most cordially yours, 
Commissioner of Health.” 


These letters which I have quoted have 
convinced Chicago’s mothers. For instance, 
five years ago only twenty per cent of 
the city’s babies were breast fed. Today, 
ninety per cent are. 

If a baby is born in Chicago, Chicago 
is interested in his welfare and upbring- 
ing even if he does move somewhere else 
before he votes. If the mother leaves a 
forwarding address, the health department 
literature follows the baby wherever he 
goes during his first year of life. The 
health department’s enormous file con- 
tains names of Chicago-born babies who 
are now living in Siam, Egypt, Mexico, 
Canada and many other far away places. 
If the family moves without leaving a 
forwarding address, the post-office depart- 
ment hunts that baby up and sees that he 
gets the baby-saving boo' lets. In a great 
city, removals and returned letters are 
counted by thcusands. But of the letters 
returned to the Health Department of 
Chicago, ninety per cent are delivered 
eventually to the mothers for whom they 
are intended. 

The enormous scope of this campaign 
of baby-saving may be estimated from 
the volume of literature which went out 
from Dr. Bundesen’s office. 100,000 copies 
of “Before the Baby Comes” were mailed 
in one year. Another 100,000 copies of 
“Our Babies,” and 876,000 copies of the 
monthly letter-bulletins went out in the 
same year. 

And the city’s interest in raising good 
citizens is not limited to Chicago, either, 
except as the city’s budget makes it nec- 
essary. For the Department of Health will 
send copies of the baby-saving literature to 
any other department of health in the 
country, or to any grange, farm bureau, 
mothers’ club, county council, chamber of 
commerce, or other group which has citi- 
zenship and babies at heart. 

Any community may reprint the book- 
lets which Chicago uses to safeguard the 
health of its youngest citizens, if they 
will give credit where surely great credit 
is due. A few cities are already putting this 
excellent system to work in their own 
communities. But the idea is applicable 
as well to smaller towns and even through 
county organizations. Here is splendid 
material at your hand. What can you do 
with it in your town? 
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Postum holds a place of honor 
on two million dinner tables 


sre} 


WN up, now, you who have never 
tried Postum. You have always 
thought of it as a “health” drink, 
haven’t you? Something with a “‘med- 
icine” taste. 

Thousands were just as skeptical as 
you—until they tried Postum. Then 
they becameenthusiastic Postum users 
for life! 

Now you try it! You’ll find it a 
health drink, to be sure. A drink that 
never robs you of a minute’s sleep, 
that never flusters the nerves, that 
never brings on headaches or interferes 
with digestion, as caffein does. But— 

You’ll enjoy Postum itself as much 
as you enjoy its beneficial results! 

It looks so tempting in the cup—a 
deep, velvety brown changing to gold 
as cream is added. It smells so ap- 
petizing—a rich, tangy aroma. And 
then its flavor—a flavor different from 
that of any other drink! Smooth and 
mellow, hearty, zestful! 


A drink made from wholesome grain 
Whole wheat and bran—these two, 
blended and roasted, give Postum its 
goodness. Not a trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stimulant in it. You 
can drink Postum three times a day, 
day in, day out, safe in the knowledge 
that you are contributing only to 
health and efficiency. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Prstum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 

are. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
Be boiled 20 minutes. 


Its only after effect 


is a desire for more 


Ce 


Many hostesses,too, havediscovered 
in Postum the best of all drinks for 
the late-evening supper—a drink that 
every guest can enjoy without danger 
of sleepless after’ hours. 

The best way to test Postum is to 
make it your mealtime drink for thirty 
days. Then you can judge both its fla- 
vor and its wonderful value to health. 
Before the thirty days are up, you’ll 
not only know why millions prefer 
this drink—you’ll join them in pre- 
ferring it! Let Carrie Blanchard, food 
demonstrator, help you start this test. 
Accept her offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s supply of 
Postum, together with my personal directions 
for preparing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 
Or if you would rather begin the test today, get. 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Company, Incorroratep ?-—-McC. 228 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

Instant Postum ...... CO Check 

(prepared instantly inthecup) which you 
prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 




















Name 

Street. 

City State ‘ 

In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Ltp. 
812 Me! itan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 

















Doctors Warn: 


See that your 


bathroom 


safe” 


“WNFERIOR toilet papers are 

injurious,” is the statement made 

by 580 practising physicians recently 
questioned. 

Yet many so-called toilet tissues sold 
to housewives are just ordinary tissue 
paper cut into rolls. Not uncommonly 
they may be actually alkaline or 
acid. And many aredefinitely harsh 
to sensitive skin. 

The famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
Montague of the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College Clinic, says / 
in his recent book, Zvroudsles We 
Don’t Talk about— 


“By the use of too coarse a 
tissue much harm can be done. We 
can, at least, use a tissue such as 
ScotTissue, which is soft and free 
from alkali bleaching material. By its 
gentle use we can accomplish cleans- 
ing without damage to the skin.” 

* * 

Scott tissues are highly absorbent. The 
ordinary hard-finished toilet paper 
will float in water for many minutes. 
Crumple ScotTissue or Waldorf into 
a ball. These papers sink almost 
immediately. 

Scott tissues are delightfully soft— 
cloth-like. You can feel in your hand 
the sharp glazed edges of the ordinary 
tissue, no matter how thin, as you 
crumple it. ScotTissue and Waldorf 
are uniformly bland, fine-textured. 
Yet strong, too. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are neither 
alkaline nor acid to the chemist’s tests. 
Every roll is pure and neutral—safe. 
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paper is 








Every detail of her family’s health 
is important to the mother 


The sheets of these papers tear 
evenly, certainly. Even a small child 
finds them convenient to use. 


There is no longer need to take 
chances with the paper you buy for 
your bathroom. Don’t ask for toilet 
paper. Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 


Free Booklet— 


We will be glad to send you without 
cost our booklet, ““What Doctors say 
about Bathroom Paper.” Address 
Dept. E-3, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


“— 
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Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company. 
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Mr. Foster side-stepped with immediate 
presence of mind. “Sorry, child, but I’m 
going to a business dinner tonight. Can’t 
possibly get out of it.” 

“Would I do?” Young John spoke 
very quietly, but a bomb would hardly 
have seemed more surprising than his 
question. Barbara was the first to recover 
from its effect. 

“How simply wonderful of you,” she 
cried. “Of course you'll do! Dick and I 
would love to have you.” 

He started toward the staircase as she 
finished, but she walked beside him, evi- 
dently for a final word of appreciation. 
They mounted the stairs side by side. The 
Fosters watched them from below. 

“That’s amazing,” said Addie. Her hus- 
band shook his head. 

“He’s studying her as if she were a bug,” 
he explained. He related the incident of The 
Great Peacock, and as if he had telepathi- 
cally communicated it to his nephew, John 
stopped suddenly outside of Ais study 
door. 

“T’ve got a wonderful moth in here,” he 
said. “It’s a new specimen and quite rare. 
Would you care to see it?” 

Barbara hesitated. She had no wish to 
see the moth, but it had become plain to 
her that she could make this young man 
useful, and he was good-looking too. 

“T’d simply adore it.” 

When John reappeared he held his open 
notebook in his hand, and while Barbara 
stared at the specimen he offered her, he 
read aloud the extract he had already read 
to his uncle. Barbara was even quicker on 
the up-take than Foster had been. Even 
before John finished he was amazed by 
a gasp of anger. His companion faced him 
with furious eyes. 

“You horrid boy!” she cried. “I might 
have known you were planning something 
like this or you wouldn’t have been so nice 
for a few minutes. I don’t want to see you 
ever again, or your old bugs, either.” 

She threw the mounted moth on the 
floor as she spoke, and with an exclama- 
tion of horror at the sacrilege John 
dropped to his knees to rescue it. When 
he had Satisfied himself that it was un- 
hurt he rose and looked 
for Barbara. She was half 
way to her room and at 
his call she glanced back 
without stopping. 

“I didn’t mean to be 
rude,” he gasped, running 
after her. “Great Scott, I 
thought you’d be inter- 
ested. It was really a big 
compliment !” 

As she did not answer 
he added hurriedly. “Is it 
off about the dance? I’m 
awfully sorry! I hope 
you'll let me go.” 

“T’ll have to, or lose it 
myself. But don’t you 





light, Auntie. I’ll keep off the track.” 

“He’s riding for an awful fall,” Foster 
agreed when his wife spoke of these things, 

“She likes them all,” Aunt Addie sighed. 

“I don’t want her to upset John,” 
Foster muttered with tightening lips. “If 
she tries any of her stunts on him—” 

“Oh, well, John’s got a lot of gumption, 
He’ll play about the flame like any moth, 
but I guess he won’t let her burn him 
much.” 

“T wouldn’t put it past her to burn him 
to a crisp,” Aunt Addie darkly admitted. 
She’s got him dancing till two in the morn- 
ing now, and leaving his work every after- 
noon to go off with her. We’ll see what 
we'll see,” she added gloomily. 

They did—and the revelation came the 
last day of Barbara’s visit, when John and 
Barbara, having been absent from the 
house all night, cheerfully confronted their 
aunt and uncle in the library at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Frederick Foster 
was prepared to take a firm stand con- 
cerning this episode. He had lost almost 
half a day at his office, for of course he 
could not leave Addie in her distraught 
state till the culprits appeared. Neither 
seemed in the least abashed nor conscience- 
stricken. 

“You see it’s like this, uncle,” John 
cheerfully explained. “When I got to 
Campden last night to meet Barbara, as 
you asked me to do, her last train was 
an hour late. By the time it came the 
only train back here had gone. So there we 
were, stranded at Campden at two in the 
morning. If you had let me take the motor 
it would have been all right. We would 
have got home by daylight, anyway. But 
you didn’t, and Barbara’s friends had all 
gone on in the express to Brixton, and I 
couldn’t get an automobile at that hour, 
and there wasn’t a decent hotel in the 
place. So there seemed only one thing left 
to do. We went to the minister and got 
married. And his wife let us have their 
spare room!” 

“Tt wasn’t really as sudden as it seems,” 
John went on. “You see, we had made up 
our minds to be married. Anyway, I had, 
and Barbara was thinking it over. I ac- 
cepted a call Tuesday as 
assistant to Adams, my 
old professor. He seems 
to have a lot of faith in 
me. I was planning to tell 
you about it today. I’m 
starting in with him in 
the Fall. And _ Barbara 
says she'll simply adore 
life in a University town.” 

The elder Foster turned 
to his silent niece. “Is it 
true that you actually 
married this boy last 
night ?”” he demanded. Bar- 
bara came close to him, 
caught both his coat lapels 
in her small hands, and 





dare to speak to me,” 
Barbara said passionately. 

Barbara and John did 
not meet again till noon of the second day 
after that. In the interval the guest seemed 
to have forgotten her irritation and she 
greeted him with her usual enchanting dis- 
play of dimples. But subsequently she 
made a slight criticism of him to Aunt 
Addie. 

“The boys say he’s simply wonderful,” 
she admitted. “But he has the oddest 
effect on me. He always makes me feel as 
if he had me stuck on the end of a pin!” 

Nevertheless she subsequently used John 
as chaperon on numerous occasions, when 
engagements were made too late to allow 
for other plans, and she confided to Aunt 
Addie the surprising discovery that the 
young man had tact. 

“He disappears the minute we get there,” 
she explained, “and he bobs up like a 
demon in a pantomime when we're ready 
to go. He doesn’t need to disappear, really. 
Any of the girls would sit out dances with 
him, if he wanted them to. He’s got them 
all going,” she ended thoughtfully. 

Aunt Addie was a woman of insight. 

“Look out,” she warned John, “she’s 
reaching for your scalp and she'll get it if 
you aren’t careful.” 

John nodded. “She wants it just to get 
even with me for that wise crack about the 
Peacock,” he agreed. “Thanks for the red 


looked up at him with 
devoted eyes. 

“Yes, Uncle Fred, it 
is,” she said eagerly. “Isn’t it too wonder- 
ful? Insects simply fascinate me—and I 
did so want to live near you and Aunt 
Addie.” 

“T want to settle down and really Jive,” 
Barbara went on. “And I do so adore 
brains. And I just worship John.” 

“She'll settle down all right,” the bride- 
groom predicted with a grin, reading the 
incredulity in the middle-aged faces be- 
fore him. “On the other hand I’ll get a 
little move on. We’ll both make some con- 
cessions. We know we’ve got to. She’s go- 
ing to leave my insects alone, and I’ve 
made up my mind to stand the collections 
of insects she'll make!” 

“T don’t know what Mary will say to 
this!” But Mrs. Foster was reviving more 
and more. The thing was done, as Foster 
pointed out, and these days one had to be 
philosophic about such episodes. Barbara 
came over and hugged her. 

“I’m going to be awfully domestic,” she 
primly announced, turning her back to the 
bridegroom. “I know I need to be steadied. 
And even The Great Peacock must be quite 
domestic when she really settles down.” 

The bridegroom closed her lips with a 
masterful kiss. 

“Oh, well—I guess the less we go into 
that, the better,” he admitted. ; 
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Why not make Junior a present of a nice wrist watch? Or 
give Dad a tie? Or mother some perfume or nice hand- 
kerchiefs? Any of them can be had for three dollars, which 
is the average amount you save yearly by the use of Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c, instead of costlier dentifrices which 


accomplish no more. 


























The dentifrice that became 
a leader in four years 


From “scratch” to a position among the lead- 
ers in four years! Certainly there is no better 
evidence of the merit of Listerine Tooth 
Paste than this remarkable record. 


If you have not tried this delightful denti- 
frice at 25c, do so now. Compare its results 
to those of any dentifrice at any price. You 
will find that it accomplishes as much and 
more than dentifrices that cost sometimes 
twice as much. 


Note particularly how quickly it cleans 





the teeth. The speediest dentifrice known! 
This is due to the presence of a remarkable 
new polishing agent of the gentlest character. 
Observe how thoroughly it cleans your teeth 
and heightens their lustre. Note too, that 
wonderful refreshed feeling of the mouth and 
anes after the brushing is over. Nothing - 
ike it. 


Only the most modern methods of manu- 
facture permit such a splendid paste at such 
a price: _Isn’t it worth hes ae wea 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U 
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BRIGHTER, more natural Liquid Nail Polish 
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newest thing for lovely nails. Northam Warren 






simply could not rest until he made a polish even 






more glistening,;-more natural than any you have 
ever had before. And its glinting magic lasts for 
days and days, spangle bright. @, This bewitching 
new Cutex Polish and its Remover come in the 
smart kit— two darling little bottles, chic and 
modern as Paris itself, 50c. Single standard size 
bottles of this new Polish and its Remover, 35c 


each. At toilet goods counters. __ 
NORTHAM WARREN, New York, London, Paris. 
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whoever she is, sent the letter to him. We 
don’t know that he ever wrote a line to 
her. She was probably just chasing him— 
sending letters to his office! She must be 
a bold thing!” 

Emmy could only marvel at her. 

“T’ll speak to Perry about this,” she 
added, “You are never to speak of it 
again, to anybody. I never want your 
father to even know that there was such 
a letter!” 


NCLE Bill Parks’ house on Lake 

Shore Boulevard was very large, very 
imposing and very ugly. It always made 
Emmy think of Bluebeard’s castle. 

It was set in the middle of broad acres, 
and a wide driveway wound up to its en- 
trance porch where a pair of awkward- 
looking stone lions mounted guard. Within, 
the house was just as gloomily magnificent 
as the outside. The room where Mrs. Mil- 
burn and Emmy waited was a treasure 
house, gilt chairs and what-nots, hideous 
starched curtains of real 
lace and parquet floors 
covered with bright Turk- 


“Yes, I know. I saw them go. But where 
do you suppose your father and Dan can 
be ” 


It was eleven o’clock before Emmy, 
curled up in her own bed, heard them 
come in talking and laughing. 

“Where on earth have you two been 
until this hour of the night ?” Emmy heard 
her mother ask. 

“Oh, we just shot a couple of games of 
pool down here at the corner,” Dan an- 
swered, going upstairs two at a time. 

Emmy closed her eyes, drowsily won- 
dering if Uncle Bill would keep his prom- 
ise, if Robb had missed her all that day, 
what she would be doing three months 
from now. 

She was roused by the sound of her 
mother’s and father’s voices through the 
thin wall. 

“T’ve told him and begged him not to 
go to pool-rooms, and he shouldn’t have 
gone,” Mrs. Milburn was saying and her 
voice sounded tired and hopeless. 

“You want to make a 
mollycoddle of him,” her 
husband said. “Let me tell 





ish rugs. 

A_ white-capped nurse 
came in and led them up 
the velvet-covered stairs 
to Uncle Bill’s bedroom. 
“Please don’t stay with 
him very long,” she said 
quietly to them, her hand 
on the silver door knob. 

The old man was sitting 
up in a big black-walnut 
bed with grapes and apples 
carved upon its corners. 
Above his black silk dress- 
ing gown his face seemed 








you something—I know 
more about raising a boy 
than you do. When I was 
a kid, I played pool and 
it did me no harm. I’ve al- 
ways got along pretty well, 
it seems to me, whether 
you think so or not.” 
“Oh, I do think so!” 
Mrs. Milburn’s voice was 
hurried and full of apol- 
ogy. “I’m not saying a 
word about you, Charlie. 
But Dan is so young—” 
“He’s nearly seventeen. 








very white, not like the 
high-colored face Emmy 
had watched in church so 
many Sunday mornings in the year. 

“Cold on my chest, Rosy,” he told Mrs. 
Milburn in a hoarse voice, “played golf in 
the rain the other day.” 

“You don’t take a bit of care of your- 
self,” she said, and drew a little jar from 
her handbag. “I brought you some crab- 
apple jelly. It’s the way you like it. Not 
too sweet.” 

She told him the news from Flower 
Street—about Dan’s making the high- 
school football team, Emmy’s course at 
business school, the new blue automobile 
which Mr. Jim Tello had bought. 

At last she got around to the little yel- 
low house. Emmy saw her catch her 
breath .and brace herself. 

“Uncle Bill,” she began, “Charlie and I 
have been living in your house for twenty- 
six years. During that time we must have 
paid you six or seven thousand dollars in 
rent—and the place isn’t worth that much. 
We’ve really paid for it.” 

She twisted her black-gloved fingers in 
her lap nervously. “Charlie thought per- 
haps you’d give us the deed to it,” she 
finished with a small gulp. 

“Charlie thought—Charlie thought!” her 
uncle repeated the words, “What do I care 
what Charlie thinks, Rosy Pentland?” He 
snapped his thick old fingers. 

Mrs. Milburn’s throat tightened visibly. 
“T’d like the house for myself, Uncle Bill,” 
she said desperately. “You know how it is 
—if you own a house you can always get 
along-somehow.” 

To Emmy’s surprise, the old face soft- 
ened gradually. 

“Well, that’s perfectly true, Rosy,” he 
said. “And that’s about the only business- 
like thing I ever heard you say, too. . 
I'll tell you what: you come down to the 
Parks Building as soon as I’m better, and 
we'll talk this over. You do that.” He 
picked up a heavy silver bell from his bed- 
side table and rang for the nurse. 

“He’s going to give me the house, I do 
believe!” Mrs. Milburn said when she and 
Emmy were outdoors again, walking down 
the wide drive. “We really have bought 
and paid for it—he sees that, himself.” 

It was ten o’clock when they reached 
Flower Street. The house was dark. 

“Well, where can everybody be?” Mrs. 
Milburn wondered as she lit the student 
lamp. 

“Perry’s at Lola Sinclair’s house. She 
came and got him this afternoon in her 
car. T forgot to tell you,” said Emmy. 





You leave him to me. /’Il 
look after him. He’s a 
Milburn all the way 
through, that kid.” 

“T want him to grow up to be—decent,” 
Mrs. Milburn said in a clear voice. 

Silence. Then Mr. Milburn’s voice. “Bet- 
ter take that lamp downstairs and fill it, 
Rosy. There’s not much oil in it, and I 
may wake up and want to read.” 


RS. Milburn began to get the house 
in readiness for Emmy’s party a 
full week before. 

She gave the stairs a fresh coat of white 
paint. She washed the curtains. She pasted 
a piece of heavy paper over the place 
where the colored-window on the stairs 
was broken; and with water-colors she 
painted it the pale pink of the glass, it- 
self. 

On Friday afternoon Emmy walked in- 
to the house to find her all dressed to go 
out. 

“Robb’s going to drive me out beyond 
Center Road for some red leaves,” she 
said, or anyway there’ll be some brown 
oak leaves and chestnut burrs. They’ll look 
nice with the pumpkin.” 

“You watch the supper,” she added 
as the struggle-buggy’s horn sounded from 
the street. 

At seven o’clock Emmy put supper on 
the table for Mr. Milburn and the two 
boys. “I’ll wait for Mother,” she said. 

At half-past seven Mr. Milburn got up 
from his chair. ‘Well, I think I’ll go down- 
town for a little while,” he announced, 
and departed. 

At five minutes to eight Robb brought 
Mrs. Milburn home. Emmy heard his 
voice, outside in the darkness, and for an 
instant something seemed to close around 
her heart, suffocating her. 

“Oh—I want to see him!” she thought. 
But Mrs. Milburn came in alone, her arms 
full of golden-brown leaves. 

That night Emmy and her mother did 
not go to bed until twelve o’clock. Mrs. 
Milburn made her almond-filling cake 
while Emmy cleaned the silver. They put 
extra leaves in the table, and covered it 
with a satiny table-cloth that usually 
stayed in the attic treasure-trunk. 

“I wish your father would come home!” 
Mrs. Milburn said as they climbed the 
stairs. “I’m always afraid of something 
happening to him when he’s out late like 
this. Automobiles hurt so many people 
nowadays, and he doesn’t see very well— 
especially if he happens to have a head- 
[Continued on page 06] 
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In the pretty cottages along the cross 
streets, in the larger houses on Riverhead’s 
west side, they say the same things. 

“Montgomery Ward gives me a square 
deal and saves me money.” 

“I get the quality I look for at the finest 
stores, but Oh, so much cheaper!” 

“It’s easy to shop by mail.” 

“Ward styles are correct.” 

“Everything I buy at Ward’s is guaran- 
teed.” 

These are typical opinions of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s ten million patrons. 


Greater Variety — Lower Prices 


You cannot be wrong when you shop 
at Ward’s. Every item, large or small, is 
guaranteed by the positive money-back 
guarantee which helped to make Mont- 
gomery Ward famous years ago. Whether 
you live on a farm, in a small village or a 
town, you will find Ward offers a greater 


No price is Low unless Quality is High. It is a fixed rule 
of Montgomery Ward and Co. never to cut quality to make 
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choice of merchandise at lower prices than 
any store you Can visit. 


All over the world Ward buyers select 
things for your needs. Months in advance 
they lay plans which make your own buying 
simple, easy and safe. 


Think first df WARD’s—It pays! 


And along with these low prices goes 
genuine quality. Montgomery Ward never sac- 
rifices quality to make a low price, and never 
sells anything that is not guaranteed. Yout 
Montgomery Ward Catalogue is a guide 
to safe buying of honest merchandise. It 
will make your money buy more. Send 
today for your own free catalogue. 
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Riverhead is a typical .Amer- 
ican Village. Attractive 
streets, comfortable homes, 
pleasant yards, are a setting 
for an independent, progres- 
sive group of citizens. 
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Hickory Personal Necessities, , 
including belts,sanitary aprons, ‘A bret 
bloomers, step-ins, etc.,” are Belt 
found at most good stores. If pat 
favorite style 


you don’t find them, write to 
us, mentioning your dealer’s 
name. Address, Mrs. Ruth 
Stone, 1175 W. Congress St., 
Chicago. 
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binding bandage 
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ache or his neuralgia. I worry about him.” 
A church clock, somewhere across the 
roofs, was striking midnight. It had a 
melancholy ominous sound. 
“TI wish he would come home,” she said 
again. 


E did not come home until the next 

afternoon. He came at two o’clock 
when Emmy’s friends sat at the luncheon 
table exclaiming politely over the almond- 
filling cake. 

“Did you ever taste anything half so 
good? All this gorgeous gooey stuff!” 
cried little Lovey Sinclair. 

Emmy’s heart swelled with pride . . . 
What a wonderful job her mother had 
done! The food was delicious, the center- 
piece of leaves and chestnuts pretty as 
could be. Through the sitting room door 
the little card-tables were in readiness. 

“Mother made the cake, Lovey,” she 
said. “Grandmother’s old cook, Rosetta, 
gave her the recipe—” Her voice trailed 
off into nothingness. 

In the doorway stood 
Mr. Milburn, dressed 
just as the night before, 
only he looked as if he 
had slept in his clothes. 
His face was unshaven, 
his hat was on the side 
of his head. He smiled 
uncertainly but broadly 
at the girls. 

Waves of shame swept 
over Emmy as she saw 
them look at him. 

In the hall the clock 
struck two. Emmy arose 
from the table and drew 
her father into the shad- 
ows of the hall. “Please 
go upstairs!” she whis- 
pered in agony. “Please 
—please—” Emmy’s face was scarlet now. 

He gave her a grieved look. “All right,” 
he said loudly, “All right, if you’re asham- 
ed of your dad—here’s a box of candy 
for your fine friends anyway.” He handed 
her a small soiled box of peanut brittle. 

“Thanks! Now do go upstairs—please. 

With enormous dignity he went up the 
stairs. A moment later there came the 
sound of a heavy fall in the room above 
the dining room, and the quick patter of 
Mrs. Milburn’s feet on the steps. She was 
seen no more that afternoon. 

Somehow the time wore away. The girls 
played bridge, but there was little chatter. 
All the gaiety of the luncheon table was 
gone. 

At four o’clock Cassie Sears said she 
had to go. The others all got up to go, too, 
and Emmy did not care. 

She ran ahead of them when they went 
upstairs for their expensive wraps. She 
wanted to be sure the door of her father’s 
room was closed. 

Marianna lingered for a few minutes 
before the grate fire when Emmy came 
back after speeding the guests. “I never 
was so ashamed in my life!” she said. 
“He’s my uncle, and they all know it.” 

Emmy nodded, her sick eyes going 
around the room Mrs. Milburn had tried 
to make so festive. 

“I’m going to get out of all this, Mari- 
anna.” 

“T don’t blame you.” Marianna stood 
up, her hands deep in the pockets of her 
leopard skin coat. “Jiminy, Babe, you 
surely are out of luck, aren’t you?” 

“T never had any to start with,” Emmy 
said with a hard little laugh. 

Marianna was gazing out of the window. 
“Here comes your boy friend!” she said, 
all excitement suddenly, “I’m going to go 
out and make a ten-strike with him!” Her 
black eyes flashed mischief, as she rushed 
out into the cold afternoon air. 

Robb on his way from the mill, had on 
the working clothes that Emmy despised, 
but they could not hide his good looks. 

Marianna waited for him beside her 
car looking extravagantly pretty. But Robb 
disposed of her with a nod and a grin, and 
Marianna drove away towards “her own 
kind of people.” 

Mrs. Milburn came down the stairs, 
smelling of arnica. “Your father hurt him- 
self when he fell,” she said, “I’m sorry the 
party was spoiled, little Emmy . . . But 
he really meant to be kind. . .” 


” 





“Mother!” Emmy’s tone was warning, 
“if you try to tell me he has neural- 
gia, I’ll run right out of the house—I will! 
I’ve stood all I can stand today.” 

Mrs. Milburn shook her head sadly, “He 
gets worse instead of better,” she said with 
a breaking voice. 


HAT night Uncle Bill Parks died. 
He died, leaving all the things that 
he had cheated and slaved for—the tall 
Parks building, the house with the stone 
lions, the shining yacht, and Flower Street. 
“T suppose he’s left everything to young 
Bill,” said Mr. Milburn. “I don’t know 
what you're crying about, Rosy. He never 
did anything for you.” 

Emmy’s mother patted her wet eyes. 
“He was my mother’s brother, Charlie,” 
she said. “When I was a little girl he used 
to take me for drives, and he gave me that 
big wax doll up in the attic . . . He was 
a good man in his own way.” 

“Nonsense!” Charlie Milburn’s voice 
was brusk. “He was an 
old skinflint, Rosy! Face 
the facts!” 

For a second Emmy 
wondered what would 
happen in the family if 
her mother ever did stop 
and face the facts of her 
life—if she took off her 
rose-colored _ spectacles 
and began to look at 
things as they really 
were . . . It came to 
her that her mother 
wore those rose-colored 
spectacles because she 
was afraid to see . . 


N the afternoon be- 

fore Thanksgiving, 

while Emmy was running 

scales up and down the old piano, Mari- 
anna came into the house. 

“I’ve been in the house with Grand- 
mother almost every day for three weeks,” 
she complained, “and I begin to feel like 
the tail-end of a hard Winter. Here’s my 
red tulle dress for Aunt Rosy to mend.” 

Marianna always brought her fine 
things to Mrs. Milburn, who mended them 
in return for the half-worn garments she 
gave to Emmy from time to time. 

“How would you like to go out to the 
rink and skate for an hour or so, Babe?” 
she asked. “It’s awfully gloomy around 
the house. Grandmother cries about Uncle 
Bill all day long. Come on, Babe, let’s get 
out! I'll have the blue jeebies if I don’t 
work off some of my stored-up pep pretty 
soon!” 

Her feet danced as she and Emmy went 
out to the gray coupé at the curb. 

The gray car rolled smoothly over the 
rough pavements and turned into Euclid 
Avenue. It was a dull cold day with a 
light fall of snow covering the ground. 
But Marianna sparkled like five o’clock 
of a bright Summer morning. 

“T reckon things are getting to be pretty 
serious with Perry and Lovey Sinclair,” 
she said. “Lovey stopped in to see me the 
other day on her way downtown to meet 
him and have dinner . . . She said she’d 
get married tomorrow if he would.” 

“Good grief, what would Perry marry 
on?” Emmy asked. “And he’s going to 
college besides!” 

“That’s what I told her,” said Mari- 
anna, “but vou know Lovey . . . She’s 
ealways had every little thing her heart 
desired, and she can’t see why she can’t 
have Perry. She told me he could move 
into her house. . . . Emmy, it would be 
perfectly terrible if they did get married!” 

“Perry never would do it.” 

Marianna did not seem so sure. “You 
don’t know Lovey the way I do,” she 
said, “if she wants to marry Perry he’s as 
good as married now. I know her!” 

But to Emmy it all seemed impossible. 

“Of course, on the other hand, it might 
be a very good thing for Perry,” Mari- 
anna’s voice ran on. “Mr. Sinclair would 
probably take him into the business—” 

“But Perry doesn’t want to go into the 
soap business,” Emmy cut in. “He wants 
to keep on with his drawing.” 

Marianna shrugged her shoulders. “Well, 
that’s nonsensical. He’ll never make any 

[Continued on page 99] 
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ML. y Lake Shore clientele always insists 


on these finer food products” 


.. 50 says C. H. MORGAN, grocer for 
many years to Chicago’s Gold Coast 


From Lake Forest on the North to the 
South Shore Country Club, the grocery 
needs of Chicago’s exclusive faruilies 
are served by the Morgan Stores and 
their fast fleet of delivery trucks. 

If you could look over the ledgers of 
the Morgan Stores, you would find in- 
scribed there, names that represent Chi- 
cago’s social peerage. Fine old Chicago 
family names . . . like Chauncey Blair, 
Ferdinand W. Peck, John T. Shedd, 
Julius Rosenwald and John J. Mitchell. 

-«‘When the butler of any of my Lake 
Shore families phones the daily grocery 
order,” said Mr. Morgan, “he doesn’t 
have to specify MONARCH QUALITY FOOD 
ProDUCTs. Unless otherwise ordered, 
these finer products are sent as a mat- 
ter of course. 

«I’ve handled MONARCH PRODUCTS for 
a quarter of a century... and know 
they are superior... in zestiness, fla- 
vor, prime quality and purity. 

“But it is a mistake to think that 
wealthy customers are not particular as 
to economy,” he concluded, “they want 








a full money’s worth always. That’s 
why _the reasonable prices of these 
quality MONARCH PRODUCTS enhance 
their appeal to our best trade. They 
offer the best at moderate prices.” 

MONARCH FOOD PRODUCTS are sold 
only in the stores of Independent Gro- 
cers... the family grocers. If your 
family grocer aims to carry the best, he 
has a full Monarch line . . . at prices 
surprisingly low. 


MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 


INCLUDE: 
MONARCH CANNED VEGETABLES, every vege- 
table that grows .. . and the cream of the crop .. . 


MONARCH CANNED FRUITS, the “prime pick” 
of the world’s finest orchards ... MONARCH COF- 
FEE, TEA AND COCOA, if you paid a dollar a 
pound, you couldn’t buy finer quality... MONARCH 
PICKLES, sweet gherkins, dills, sweet mixed pickles, 
chows and relishes ... MONARCH CATSUP AND 
CHILI SAUCE, made from Monarch tomatoes grown 
from Monarch seed... MONARCH TABLE DEZ- 
ICACIES, sardines, tuna fish, shrimp, salmon, hors 
d’oeuvres, preserves, jams... MONARCH SOUPS, 
home cooked, from finest vegetables, dairy products, 
and condiments, by artist-chefs at the Monarch kitch- 
ens ... MONARCH PREPARED FOODS AND 
CEREALS . .. Yankee baked beans, spaghetti, food 
of wheat and toasted wheat hearts . .. MONARCH 
PANTRY NECESSITIES, baking powder, cake 
flour, mincemeat, spices, olive oil, mustard, salad 


dressings... 
and the famous Monarch Teenie Weenie Specialties. 





ONARCH 


QUALITY <ggms> FOOD PRODUCTS 
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REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, WILKES 
BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS 
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into experts. Perhaps you are ’ e another cake. B. 


one of them! 
These cake-makers were skillful, and had tried * 
hard, but they had been working with the wrong there S 
kind of materials. They knew that bread was en- 


ea 
tirely different from cake—but they didn’t realize something you 


that the kind of flour which makes excellent bread 


is not suited to cake. should know 


difference in the milling of Swans Down 
Cake Flour. Only the choicest part of the 
wheat kernel is used. And Swans Down is 
sifted, and re-sifted, and re-sifted, through 
finest silk, until it is 27 times as fine as bread 
flour. Imagine that! The milling of this flour 
is so careful that it takes 100 pounds of selected 
wheat to make 26 pounds of Swans Down. Noth- 
ing is added to it. It is just flour, made from wheat 
alone. But it is flour so infinitely fine that cakes 
made with it are triumphs of lightness and tenderness! 
That’s why Swans Down is a real economy. It 
costs only 334c more, per cake, than bread flour—and 


To begin with, bread flour is made from hard wheat. And 
hard wheat contains a type of gluten which must be leavened 


from three to five hours, by yeast, to give proper results. @ AB OUT it is insurance against cake-failures. With Swans Down 
Swans Down Cake Flour is made from specially selected soft Cake Flour, you can have perfect cakes, every time! Try 

winter wheat, grown near the Swans Down mills. This wheat WW the Coconut Cake on this page. Follow the recipe cares 

contains a delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect results with VW FLOUR fully—and begin your career as an expert! 

the ‘‘quick’’ leavens—baking powder, egg whites, etc. * Neer 


Then, in addition to the difference in the wheat itself, there is a 
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COCONUT LAYER CAKE 


3 











Borde 23 ; eee es prs poses greets 2 cups sifted Swans Down 3 egg yolks, beaten light se Re ; 
a : — Cake ino 8 .. 4 ¥% cup milk a ; 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla rsh 
: : i : ‘s M4 al hites, stiffly b HECK THE ARTICLES YOU WANT 
Send for this splendid cake set! For just what it costs Es re) initia’ : =— 
us—$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, <= 1 cup sugar Southern Style 3 McC.—3-28 
$2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. possessions) — we will send * Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and sift three times. Cream IcLeHearT Brotuers, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 
’ 8 po : ” ' 
the kind of cake set we use in our own kitchens. Set consists F — or = sugar _——- Mee my — each addition. | CO Please send me Swans Down Cake Set, for which I 
of: Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing me Mix ce a ewes ee ditio “ ‘Add varila pee fold in eee . ae % enclose $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, 
spoon; Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring ib: Steel "4 Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans for 25-30 minutes in moderate oven © $2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. P ‘ossessions). 
spatula; Heavy square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan = (375° F.) Use twice recipe for three 10-inch layers. C0 Please send me oven thermometer, for which I enclose 
(tin); Sample package of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy of Spread Seven Minute Frosting between layers and on top and sides of © $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 
recipe booklet, Cake Secrets’ lf a entirely yer with ote. per ge each layer and outside of cake with coconut while frosting elsewhere, including U. S. Possessions). 
set, you may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and your is still soft. “ ” 
ane will be promptly om bey (Cake crets”” is the _ SEVEN MINUTE FROSTING a ag gece dua — copy of “Cake Secrets’’, for 
only item sold separately. The price is 10c.) An oven ther- 2 egg whites 5 tablespoons cold water ‘ 
, : wear ki W. ] 1)2 cups sugar \% teaspoon cream of tartar 

mometer is essential to perfect baking. We can now supply 1 teaspoon vanilla te es ee eee ee . 

you with a standar d thermome- Put egg whites, sugar, water,and cream of tartarin upper partofdouble = = j= = °°°"*""* (Write plainly) 

ter, postage prepaid. Send $1.00 boiler. Beat with rotary egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over 

($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 rapidly boiling water, beat constantly, and cook for seven minutes, or . ie oer ae | eae Meee eee 

in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, in- until frosting will stand in peaks. Remove from fire, add vanilla, and beat 

. , : until thick enough to spread. 
cluding U. S. Possessions). A ae Re Stachel ee ime a 
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[Continued from page 96] 


money drawing pictures.” 

She parked her car neatly outside the 
skating rink. “I suppose you can imagine 
why I wanted to come out here this after- 
noon, can’t you?” she asked with a dry 
little laugh. Emmy never could get used 
to the frankness with which Marianna dis- 
cussed her frequent love affairs. To Emmy 
love was something between just two 
people. Something that you kept in your 
heart. 

“There’s an instructor out here, and 
he’s right smart looking,” Marianna told 
Emmy. “I’ve taken two lessons from him 
lately—when I could get away from 
Grandmother—and he’s really teaching me 
to skate at last. I can go a few feet all by 
myself now!” She threw back her head 
and laughed. She had been a good skater 
most of her, life, and probably could have 
taught the instructor a trick or two. “I 
thought it would look better if you came 
along,” she added as they went into the 
checkroom with their coats and galoshes. 

But the minute she had 
strapped her skates on she 


hour ?—And besides it was an adventure. 
His car was low and dark green and 
open. It went like the wind down between 
the buildings of Euclid Avenue. 
“T don’t even know whether I’m taking 
you in the right direction,” he said sud- 
denly, “Am I?” 


Emmy nodded. “Flower Street—It’s off . 
_ Cedar Avenue.” 


All the windows of the woolen miil 
were alight when they turned the corner, 
and Emmy groaned inwardly. The street 
did not look half so poverty-stricken when 
the mill was in darkness. 

“Td like to see you again,” the unknown 
man said when the car slid to a stop be- 
fore the little yellow house. 

Emmy shook her head. This adventure 
was at an end. 

“Please let me—Please. And tell me 
your name. I don’t even know your name,” 
he said, holding the door of the car closed. 

Emmy’s instinct told her to be cold 
and dignified. But wasn’t it rather silly to 

be cold and dignified to a 
man who had knocked you 





sped away on the smooth 
ice in search of her latest 
flame. Presently Emmy 
caught sight of her with 
a stocky young man in a 
white sweater. 

Emmy swept around the 
rink two or three times. 
She liked to skate but she 
wished she were out of 
doors. She thought sud- 
denly of Grand River, 
where Robb and she had 
gone to skate last Wintcr. . 
Once they had cooked 
bacon and eggs over a lit- 
tle fire—just the two of 
them. 

She had missed Robb these last weeks. 
Had he stayed away simply because she 
had told him she didn’t want to marry a 
poor man?. . . They might have gone on 
being friends just as they had been. 

Some one tall and broad, flashing past, 
caught the point of his skate in hers, 
and in a twinkling Emmy was down 
upon the ice. The great glass-domed room 
whirled round her... . 

A pair of hands slipped under her 
shoulders and set her on her feet again. 
She found herself looking into a lean dark 
face that reminded her a little of Robb’s. 

But this man was taller than Robb, and 
dressed very much better. His suit was 
gray, and his shirt and collar were blue— 
not the crude blue of Robb’s working 
shirts, but a nice blue. 

“I’m sorry—” he said, “are you hurt? 
Would you like to go over here to the 
side and sit for a minute?—I skated too 
close, I was watching you instead of look- 
ing to see where I was going, I’m afraid.” 

hey both laughed and started off to- 
gether as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world to do. 

She began to look for Marianna, but she 
was nowhere in sight. 

“My cousin—I don’t see her,” she mur- 
mured. It was time to start home. 

“The girl who came in with you? She’s 
gone,” the man said. “She went off the 
ice ten or fifteen minutes ago with the man 
she was skating with. I saw them go.” 

He had seen her come in with Mari- 
anna then! . . . He had had his eyes on 
her all the afternoon! 

“Good-by,” she said to him when they 
had glided up to the edge of the artificial 
pond. She began to take off her skates. 

“If your cousin’s gone, Ill take you 
home,” he told her as he unstrapped them. 

Emmy shook her head. “No thanks,” she 
answered, “I’m sure I'll find her in the 
dressing room. Good-by again.” 

Marianna was not in the dressing room. 
She was not waiting outside either. Her 
gray car was gone. Emmy stood blankly 
gazing at the empty space where it had 
been parked. 

“Let me take you home.” It was the 
voice of the man once more. He had come 
out of the building and was standing close 
to her. 

For an instant Emmy hesitated. “All 
right,” she said. 

Why not? What harm could there be 
in driving home at dusk with a man to 
whom you had been talking for half an 











down upon the ice and 
saved you from a three- 
mile walk home? 

So she laughed instead. 
“Oh, yes, that’s a habit of 
mine—telling strangers my 
name! What’s yours?” 

He thought for a mo- 
ment. “Jim Spaulding.” 

“Well, thank you ever so 
much, Mr. Spaulding, for 
bringing me home... . 
Goodnight.” 

Emmy watched the tail- 
light of his car go down 
the street. Then she saw 
a figure coming along 
through the purple twi- 
light . . . Robb, on his way home from 
the mill. 

She wondered if he had seen her come 
driving up in the long green roadster. 
She hoped, as she went into the little 
house, that he had. . . 

Mrs. Milburn was watching for her be- 
hind the curtains. “Emmy!” She spoke 
sharply. “Emmy—who was that brought 
you home?” 

Emmy gave a start. “Jim Spaulding.” 
She blurted out. 

“And who is Jim Spaulding? I never 
heard you speak of him before.” 

Emmy cleared her throat. “I met him 
this afternoon when I was out at the rink 
with Marianna.” Not quite the truth— 
not quite a falsehood! 

“I get so worried about you, Emmy, 
sometimes when you're out. I’ve been on 
pins and needles the last hour wondering 
if you were all right.” 

“You knew I was at the rink with 
Marianna!” Emmy was _ exasperated, 
“Good heavens, Mother, I’m almost nine- 
teen years old.” 

“Yes, I know. But I was worried any- 
how. Something came over me—I suppose 
I’m foolish. I know you’re almost a wo- 
man, Emmy. And the boys are almost men. 
But I never get over the feeling that I’ve 
still got to take care of you—I’m like the 
hen in the story, Emmy, that hatched 
ducklings and was so worried when her 
babies swam away from her on the pond. 
All I can do is stand on the bank and 
cluck—” 

She struck a match to light the hall gas 





jet. 
But Emmy hardly heard her as she went 
upstairs. She was curiously excited by her 
adventure with the man named Jim Spaul- 
ding, more excited now than when she 
was with him. And yet far down in her 
heart she knew she should not have let 
him bring her home. 

Late that night as she lay trying to go 
to sleep she remembered his voice, and 
the way his hands had felt on her hands 
—hard and firm and strong. 

And when she woke in the morning to 
a Thanksgiving day of snow and sunshine 
she found herself thinking of him again. 

“What’s the matter with me?” she won- 
dered, “I can’t get him off my mind, it 
seems. What’s happened to me? Wild 
about Robb last month, and thrilled to 
pieces now about this Jim Spaulding man! 
—If I’m going to be like this, it’s a good 
[Continued on page 100] 
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fips millions of eager women these new 
cream -and -tonic facials, now spon- 
sored by Daggett & Ramsdell, are wel- 
come indeed. For they are both correct 
and scientific. Yet easy and inexpensive. 


Think of being able to give yourself 
the kind of skin care you oad, get in 
a Paris Salon! That is what this famous 
old house has done for you, in adding 
Vivatone to their Perfect Cold Cream. 
Vivatone is a delightful new astringent 
lotion—the exact complement of 
Perfect Cold Cream. 


Here is the right way to give yourself 
one of these wonderful new facials. 
First massage the skin gently but thor- 
oughly with generous amounts of 
Perfect Cold Cream. Let its fine oils 
sink into the pores, loosening the ac- 
cumulations of dust and make-up. 
Wipe away the surplus cream with a 
soft cloth, tissue, or face cloth wrun 
out in warm water. Now you are ready 
for the toning that Vivatone gives. 
Saturate a pad of absorbent cotton in 
Vivatone and pat it gently all over the 
face. Pay particular attention to enlarged 
pores. Let it dry of itself and apply your 
make-up. Even one such treatment will 
show you what these new facials can do 


Introductory 


Why don’t you send for one 
of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you 
can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and 
Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with some Daggett & 
Ramsdell tissues for remov- 
ing cold cream. Enough to 
give the new facial a real 
trial. 





DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 









Cream-and-Tonic 


facial~ Try it! 

















for you. Used faithfully every day, you 
will soon see real improvement in the 
tone and texture of the skin. 


Perfect Cold Cream is one of the best 
known beauty creams in the world, 
famous for its purity and fine ingredi- 
ents. On sale everywhere in tubes and 
jats priced 10c to $1.50. Vivatone is 
new —an amber-hued liquid in a smart 
package. Of generous size for 75c. (In 
Canada $1.00). Perfect Vanishing Cream 
which many women need as a powder 
base (it’s marvellous for the hands, 
too) in tubes 10c, 25c. Jars 35c,60c, All 

roducts from Da & Ramsdell. 
Also makers of Perfect Shaving Cream 
and Ha-Kol Headache Cologne). 


OFFER 40c 


This40cofferis a specialone 
— for in purposes 
only. Take advantage of 
it today. Regular size cold 
cream 4: ishing cream 
(not samples) and a special 
bottle of Vivatone, in a 
wonderfully neat and prac- 
tical container to keep in 
yous desk, or carry in your 
bag. Mail compon today. 
Send stamps or money order, 





Room 14 
214 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 40c (stamps, money order) for which please send me Perfect Clean-up Kit. 
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CThe BEST COOKS use 


Alum1 











Kitchens of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel are exclusively equipped with aluminum cooking utensils 


In Distinguished Hotels 


Bearing a distinguished name, and the fame of being 
one of the largest and finest hotels on the Pacific 
Coast, the Los Angeles Biltmore speaks with 
authority on the virtues of aluminum cooking utensils. 

‘The most satisfactory ware I have ever used . . . lasts in- 
definitely . . . easy to keep clean and sanitary’’—so says the 
chef of this great hotel. Many other exclusive users of alumi- 
num—hotels, hospitals, and other noted institutions — share 
that opinion of greg 

To the housewife, the greatest buyer of kitchen ware, such 
expert evidence is most valuable. This wonderful ‘‘modern 
metal,’’ so economically durable, so easy to keep shining 
clean, cooking everything so well—what can match its use- 
fulness for the foundation equipment of efficient home kitchens? 


The best cooks use aluminum. 





ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to address written below: 


Minbnbeebebaccerenedetesesoneneds (MAIL COUPON FOR BOOK LETesscccccsecccccsecesccccscccccccese oe 
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thing I didn’t get myself engaged to 
Robb, all right!” 

She stopped in Perry’s room on her way 
downstairs, but he wasn’t there. He was a 
solitary sort of creature, and he often 
got up carly in the morning to go for long 
lonely walks—especially on Sundays and 
holidays, so it did not strike Emmy as 
peculiar that his room was empty at half 
past seven. 

But then she saw that his bed had not 
been slept in. The counterpane lay smooth 
and white and his pajamas were neatly 
folded across the foot. 

Emmy’s eyes flew to his dresser. Brushes, 
a tin of talcum, shaving mirror were all 
there. So were his few plain dark ties.... 
Perry was not given to personal adorn- 
ment as his father was. 

In the tiny clothes-closet his old gray 
suit was upon its hanger. 

“Where’s Perry?” Emmy asked her- 
self, going slowly down the white-painted 
stairs to the neat warm kitchen. Mrs. Mil- 
burn was putting three 
little pumpkin pies into 
a basket for the three 
McMyler children who 
stood in a row watching 
her. They were small 
neglected things, and 
Mrs. Milburn never did 
a baking without making 
them _ cookie-boys or 
cakes. 

Emmy spoke sharply 
to her mother: 

“Whatever ails the 
men in this family ?— 
Now it’s Perry that 
hasn’t been home all 
night! Where on earth can that boy be?” 

But even while they stood there, shocked 
and puzzled, there came a loud pounding 
upon the front door. The doorbell was out 
of order as usual, and as usual there was a 
small sign above it that said: “Please 
Knock. Bell Does Not Ring.” 

A messenger boy stood on the front 
porch with a telegram in his hand. Emmy 
looked at it with wide frightened cyes... 
It was addressed to her mother and she 
carried it back into the kitchen. The in- 
stant Mrs. Milburn caught sight of it she 
began to tremble all over. 

“TI—I can’t open it, Emmy,” she said, 
her stricken eyes on the yellow envelope. 

So Emmy tore open the envelope and 
Mrs. Milburn waited, sitting on the very 
edge of the red-cushioned rocker. 

“It’s from Perry. He’s all right,” said 
Emmy, and she read the message aloud: 

“‘*Lovey and I were married at Mon- 
roe, Michigan last night. Always promised 
you gray silk dress and violets for my 
wedding but this one happened rather 
suddenly. Please pack up my things. Lovey 
and I will be around for them and for 
your blessing some time this afternoon. 
We are at her house. Best love from both 
of us. 


’ 


Perry.’ ’ 

Mrs. Milburn sat perfectly still. 

“Monroe, Michigan—Why, that’s in an- 
other state,” she said, as if it were hard 
for her to take all the message in at once. 
“How could they get ’way up there and 
back again this morning, for pity’s sake?” 

“Easily—in Lovey’s automobile,” Emmy 
explained. “It’s not so far.” 

“He’s at her house, too,” Mrs. Mil- 
burn went on thoughtfully, and then: 
“You think he’ll keep on with college 
until June, don’t you, Emmy ?” 

“Lovey told Marianna he could go 
right in and live with the Sinclairs,” said 
Emmy. “She had been talking it over 
with Marianna—and Marianna told me 
Mr. Sinclair probably would take Perry 
right into the soap works with him.” 

Mrs. Milburn shook her head. “That 
will never do for Perry, I’m afraid. He’s 
no business man, and he’ll never be really 
contented unless he’s doing something 
with a pencil. He'll never have any moncy, 
Emmy. Not the kind of moncy the Sin- 
clairs have, I mean.” 

She went upstairs and packed Perry’s 
few clothes as he had asked her to pack 
them. She went up to the attic for her 
old “telescope” and she packed into it all 
of his drawing materials. 

Emmy’s father was philosophical over 
the news. 





“Well, well, I married into a rich family, 
too,” he said with a wink at Dan and 
Emmy, “but I never got much out of ’em. 
I hope Perry does better than I did.” He 
was a great joker at times. 


T six that night Perry came with his 

bride. She was clinging to Perry’s arm 

in a helpless appealing little way. 

“Why, Lovey, you look just-like a 
bride!” Emmy cried when she ran out to 
welcome them. 

“Don’t 1?—I bought this dress and hat 
a week ago when I made up my mind to 
marry Perry,” she lilted. “He kept swear- 
ing he wouldn’t marry me until he was 
making five thousand a year—and I kept 
swearing that he just would !—Who won?” 

She stepped in front of her tall young 
husband and tweaked his straight nose. 
“Who won, Periwinkle?” she chirped into 
his face, “Who won—I’d like to know! 
Lovey always gets her way—when her 
mind’s made up!” She stood on her toes 

and kissed him as they 
came into the hall. 

Perry grinned sheep- 
ishly, plainly enraptured 
by her baby-talk. 

He sat: beside the fire 
and never took his eyes 
from her while she kissed 
his mother and thanked 
her for the necklace of 

* turquoise that Mrs. Mil- 
burn gave her. It was one 
she brought down from 
the attic treasure-trunk, 
and she brought a flat 
wooden box with her 
also. 

“There’s some of the Pentland silver in 
that box,” she said, “Some spoons and 
forks—and Perry’s first drawings.” 

Lovey interrupted her. “Perry’s going 
to go right on with his drawing, too,” she 
said brightly. “I’m going to make my father 
see that he does all the Sinclair Soap Girl 
ads from now on. I should think he could 
do all of our advertising now instead of 
turning it over to Upstill-Unger’s.” 

Mrs. Milburn’s soft blue eyes went 
quickly to Perry’s face . . but Perry 
did not answer her questioning eyes. He 
did not even see them. He was still looking 
only at Lovey. 


ECEMBER came in on a wash of sil- 
ver rain. 

Emmy, starting out morning after morn- 
ing for the Larchmont School of Business, 
thanked her lucky stars for the warm wet 
days so that she could wear her fall coat 
under a bright red “slicker.” 

“Your Grandmother is coming to din- 
ner today,” Mrs. Milburn said. “Per- 
haps she’ll bring along that sealskin jacket 
she’s been wearing so long. It seems to 
me it’s about time she got tired of it.” 

“We're like Dickens’ Micawber family— 
always waiting for something to turn up,” 
said Emmy, not without bitterness. 

“And something usually does,” Mrs. 
Milburn reminded her quietly, “It’s all a 
matter of having faith, Emmy.” 

At one o’clock Grandmother Pentland 
came driving up to the house, walking as 
if she were tired, her eyes heavy-lidded as 
if she had been crying for weeks. 

“Tt was nice of you to ask me to din- 
ner today, Rosy,” she said when they sat 
down to the table. “Marianna’s gone out 
to the Unionville tavern for dinner with 
some new young man and I should have 
had to eat alone if you hadn’t invited me.” 

Emmy smiled to herself, wondering if 
Marianna’s “new young man” was the 
auburn-haired skating instructor. 

“Young Bill Parks got into town day 
before yesterday,” Grandmother went on. 
“I understand the estate is to be settled 
up right away—That means that this place 
will be sold along with the others, I sup- 
pose.” 

Mrs. Milburn’s fork stopped in mid-air. 
Emmy saw her whiten to the lips. 

But Mr. Milburn took the news with a 
fine show of indifference. “That can’t pos- 
sibly affect us, Mother,” he said, giving 
his mother-in-law a sharp look, “We were 
going to move in any case. We've been 
planning right along to get out as soon 
as we see a house we like.” 

[Continued on page 1o1] 
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‘I scarcely 


dared look— 


the hot oil had hit 
his face!” 


“I thought my little son was getting 
acold. I melted some volatile oil to 
the boiling point, so that he could 
inhale the fumes. He was restless. 
When I tried to quiet him, he upset 
the spoon and the hot oil cov- 
ered the little cheek! The child’s 

agony was heart-rending. . . . I 
rushed for Unguentine, used it lib- 
erally... . The sobs ceased. I kept 
up the treatment. Today there is 
not even a pink streak to show where 
the terrible burn was.’ 


PHYSICIANS say, take care of even 
the smallest burn at once. Ease the 
pain, avoid dangerous infection; pre- 
vent dreadful scars: be ready with 
Unguentine. 

in 8 out of 10 hospitals, Unguentine 
is helping burns of all sorts to heal 
quickly, normally. Spread it on the 
burn liberally. In severe cases bandage 
lightly. For cuts, scratches and bruises, 
too. At your druggist’s, 50c. The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 


Unguentine 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 


mame 


A trusted 





The Norwich * jceemea Co., Dept. M-39, 


Norwich, N 


Please natty me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M 


a 
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[Continued from page 100] 


Grandmother Pentland was silent. She 
had been hearing the Milburns were going 
to leave Flower Street for twenty years. 

“Well, the houses are to be sold any- 
way,” she said after a long pause, “Jim 
Tello wants to rent them to the men in 
the mill . . . not a bad idea. 


WO days before Christmas Emmy 

met Jim Spaulding again quite un- 
expectedly in a crowd of Christmas shop- 
pers. Five minutes before she had been 
wondering if she would ever see him 
again—and then, all at once, there he was 
face to face with her in the rain-swept 
street. 

“Hello, Mr. Spaulding,” she said when 
she found her voice, and wondered at the 
shadow of perplexity that crossed his face. 

“Baldwin,” he said. 

“Baldwin ?” Emmy echoed. 

“Yes—I said my name is Baldwin, not 
Spaulding,” he told her again, crisply. 

While Emmy stood staring at him, he 
caught her arm in his. “Look here, let’s 
get inside somewhere. I’m soaked through, 
and I’ll tell you what I mean.” 

Sitting in the warmth and brightness, 
sipping clam bouillon, Emmy listened to 
what he had to say. 

“You remember when I took you home 
from the rink you wouldn’t tell me your 
name?” 

Emmy nodded her head, her deep gray 
eyes fixed upon his face intently. 

“The next day was Thanksgiving, and 
I’d been invited to a girl’s house for 
dinner,” the man went on with his story. 
“But I called her up and told her I 
couldn’t come. I went out to the rink in- 
stead, hoping you’d be there again. Well, 
you weren’t there—but your cousin, Miss 
Pentland, was. We’ve been seeing each 
other almost every day since,” he finished 
lamely. 

“Did you—just talk to her the way you 
talked to me?” Emmy asked. 

“T just talked to her and helped her on 
with her skates.” He was perfectly frank. 

“Did you tell her your own name or 
did you say you were ‘Jim Spaulding’?” 

“T told her my own name of course.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Emmy. “You 
scratch an acquaintance with a cousin of 
mine and tell her your own name. Then 
why did you tell me a made-up one?” 

Jim Baldwin seemed embarrassed. 
“Well,” he said finally with a laugh, “you 
see I didn’t know what kind of girl you 
were . . . You didn’t know me from 
Adam, but you skated with me and let 
me pick you up and drive you home—” 

“But you didn’t know what kind of 
girl my cousin was, either. And you didn’t 
lie to her,” Emmy interrupted bluntly. 

The man was plainly uncomfortable. 
“Well, you see I drove home with her in 
her car,” he answered. “And when I saw 
where she lived—and found out that she 
knows a lot of the people that I know— 
why, naturally—” 

“You told her your right name!” Emmy 
finished his halting sentence for him. “I 
see . . . . And now you're afraid I'll tell 
her I knew you as Jim Spaulding, and 
that you met me just as you met her.” 

Her voice was so soft and her eyes so 
calm and candid that young Mr. Bald- 
win did not see how angry she was. 

“That’s it. You’ve got the idea,” he 
said, “I’ve wangled things up pretty 
well—” But Emmy got up and walked out 
of the drug-store past him. 

“I ought to go straight to Marianna and 
tell her the kind of cad he is!” Emmy 
said hotly to herself. 

But, after all, Marianna was able to 
look after herself . . . Better to be silent 
and lock her humiliation in her own heart. 

Flower Street was black with rain, but 
through the gloom and rain she saw a 
faint glimmer of white ahead of her. It 
was her mother’s white apron. She was 
standing there—a small slight shadow— 
against the shifting shadows of the night. 

Emmy yearned to rush to her and cry 
on her small gingham shoulder because she 
was hurt and ashamed now just as she had 
been on that other day so long ago. 

But instead she shook herself and called 
out through the rain: “Great night for a 
shipwreck, Mother, eh, what?” She 


wasn’t six years old any more. She must 
settle these things for herself. 
[Continued in Aprit McCatt’s] 
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Ever since the da a4 #4 of hair- 

ribbons, Miss Lynch has 

brushed her teeth with 
Colgate’s 


S a child, that radiant 
smile, revealing two 
rows of beautiful white, 
clean teeth, brought her 
admirers, invitations, 
friends. These things gave 
her a confidence, an assur- 
ance, in everything she 
tried to do. 

And, as a child, she be- 
gan using Colgate’s. “It 
is so long ago,” she de- 
clares, “I cannot remember 
when I bought my first 
tube.” 

The photograph shows 
you the kind of smile she 
has today, and in that 
smile you see how little 
change the years have 
made in that stunning set 
of teeth—teeth that are convincing 
evidence of the value of this cleansing 
dentifrice. 

In this country, and in foreign 
countries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, 
fifteen, even twenty years ago, and 
whose teeth today are exceptionally 
sound and beautiful. - 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add to 
an already bulging file. 

Many of these letters are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for 
at least a decade. We could fill the 
pages of this magazine with quota- 
tions from them—sincere, unsolicited 


- reports from people proud of the sound- 


ness and attractiveness of their teeth. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
these enviable results. The men and 
women fortunate enough to secure them 
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——CLEAN! 


Years ago we set out to make the best 
dentifrice possible. We interviewed leading 
dental authorities. They told us that the 
one thing a dentifrice should do 1s to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one thing 
superlatively well. It is not medicated, be- 
cause all experiments in the meantime have 
sustained the origi- 

nal principle that -~(o 
cleansing is the only 

thing a dentifrice Est. 1806 
can da 





and now her SMILE is 
|. envied everywhere 


did nothing that you cannot easily do 
yourself. They visited their dentists for 


periodie inspections. And they used 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis of 
results. Follow the lead of those who 
have already kept their teeth sound for 
years. Simply adopt for your own use 
the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 

You see, Colgate’s stands apart from 
most dentifrices. It is expressly and 
scientifically made to get teeth clean. 
With Colgate’s cleaning is not a side 
issue, a by product, or an added feature. 

- It is the main thing. Naturally, no 
dentifrice that you have ever used will 
clean your teeth more thoroughly. And, 
mark you, this supremely efficient 
cleansing is the basis of beautiful and 
long-lived teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth—for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be—ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, 
try the free sample offered in the coupon. 


Send for a Free Sample Tube Today 





Colgate & Co., Dept. 210-C 
595 Fifth Ave., New York FREE 


Please send me a sample of this cleans- 
ing dentifrice. 
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Address 


City. State 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
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OURS FREE—yours merely for 

the asking! Your own copy of 

Lane Bryant’s Spring and Summer 
Style Book is waiting here for you to 
send back the coupon below. 


Writing for this book—Now—means 
that you, too, may see the best of the 
new styles—that you, too, may choose 
everything you wish to buy from Fifth 
Avenue’s most beautiful fashions. 


Styles Approved by Fifth Avenue 


Lane Bryant’s big New York retail store is in 
the heart of the Fifth Avenue shopping section. 
Lane Bryant’s smart slenderizing styles are 
daily selected by hundreds of New York’s best 
dressed women who see and compare all that 
is new, most becoming and the best value. 


LANE BRYANT SIZES 
Lane Bryant is the world’s largest producer of Styles 
for Stout Women—Fifth Avenue’s leading special- 
ist for the stout figure. Lane Bryant garments 
are not larger sizes, merely. They are re-designed 
styles, re-proportioned not merely to fit, but 
to grace and some the woman of full figure. 


Slenderizing Fashions 
for Stout Women 
and Misses 


SIZES 36 TO 58 BUST 
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STRATTON-PORTER 


[Continued from page 28] 


give her things for herself and for the 
house. 

She wrote Mr. Porter daily letters, filled 
with news of her progress in home-mak- 
ing. One of the first follows: 


“10 O’clock Wednesday. 
“May 11th, 1886. 
“My darling old Boy: 

“T have been up and just slaying the 
work for four hours now, so I have earned 
a little rest which I will improve by writ- 
ing to you. Our old home does begin to 
look cosy and nice as I clean it. I will 
have it all pretty and a nice tea by Satur- 
day night for your home-coming. 

“My dear, since you have 
praised me for being brave 
over this hard separation, I 
have been all ‘broke up.’ I 
have not lived these awful 
days all at once: just a day 
at a time, and hoped every 
day would be the last one. 
Sometimes I have felt I 
could not be separated from 
you a minute longer. I am 
just hungry for you. But 
don’t get worried and come 
when you cannot; I will be 
brave again soon. I do not 
know why I miss you so 
today. I guess the grand old 
secret is at the bottom of it: 
‘I love you sol’ 


it has not calmed yet. What a great sur- 
passing thing is this mother-love that is 
creeping softly over me. I never could have 
imagined that I should stay here through 
the long days alone, in the heat, and yet 
bear it all with as sweet a smile as I ever 
had for my lover, for the sake of this 
little new life, and for the yet dearer sake 
of him whom I have so lovingly promised 
to comfort and make happy. 
“Very lovingly, 
“Your Wiie.” 





After two years in Decatur, Gene’s 
name was changed for the last time and 
she became “Mother,” for a rosy, fat, 
baby girl arrived who gave her a new in- 
terest in life and kept her busy as is the 
way of babies. They named the baby 
Jeannette after Mr. Porter’s sister of 
whom he was very fond. 

When the baby was about two years 
old, Gene decided that the daily trips back 
and forth to Geneva were too difficult for 
Mr. Porter, and as conditions had im- 
proved somewhat in Geneva, she made up 
her mind to join her husband there. He 
reluctantly consented, but only on con- 
dition that if she were not contented she 
should go back to Decatur. 

They moved into a little 
yellow house, set in the cor- 
ner of a lot as large as half 
a modern city block. This 
lot contained an _ orchard 
with apple trees and peach 
and pear trees. There was a 
little chicken house and 
yard in the back where they 
kept a few chickens, and all 
around the lot ran a high 
fence. Back of this lot was 
a barn where Mr. Porter 
kept a horse and buggy, and 
in the loft were little houses 
for the many pigeons which 
were kept partly for pets 
and partly for food. 


dery and china painting, and was made 4 
member of the village literary club. 
During this time she wrote a paper on 
the American poet, Walt Whitman, which 
she read at a meeting of the club. In 
these extracts given below, can be gleaned 
some hint of the great heart and magnani- 
mous. spirit of the. future. authoress. And 
important too is the promise of the literary 
ability which did not crystallize until her 
first story was published in 1903: 
Continued on page 103] 
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Complexion 
POoOr ?. .Get at 
the cause this way 


HEN a woman discovers that her’ 
complexion has become broken 
outand unlovely, whatis her firstreaction? 
Almost invariably she applies to her 
skin an external preparation of some sort 
—she tries to cover up the blemishes. 


This local treatment may be helpful— | 
but it is at best only a half-measure. 

For a poor complexion comes from, 
trouble within, and to have a skin that! 
is clear, smooth and healthy, the system | 
must be kept internally clean. 

The approved way to do this is with 
Sal Hepatica, the standard — 
saline. 

By stimulating the natural se- 
cretions of water in the intestines, Sal) 
Hepatica corrects constipation and) 
sweeps away the poisons of waste that’ 
render the blood impure and cause the: 
skin to become blotchy and broken out. 


} 





Sal Hepatica is also widely used in the! 
treatment of stomach disorders, colds, 
headaches, rheumatism, kidney and liver’ 
troubles, auto-intoxication and many 
other ills. For it combines the same; 
health-giving salines as the famous Euro- 
pean spas where so many physicians send | 
their patients to “take the cure.” 

Dissolved in a glass of water, Sal 
Hepatica bubbles up into a foamy, spar-| 
kling drink. It is delightfully bracing — | 
refreshing as a breeze. It acts promptly, 
gently and pleasantly. 

The best time to take Sal Hepatica is 
half an hour before breakfast or before 
any other meal. 

Send for our booklet that explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica helps cor- 
rect skin blemishes and relieves many) 
common ills of life. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. Paes 
Dept. F-38, 71 West St., N. Y. C a, 


| Sal 
Hepa 
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“His house resembled a deserted ship 
cabin: a place in which to eat, sleep and 
write—but not to live; the world was his 
home. His house had bare floors, walls 
and rooms, and was cheap, poor and com- 
mon. The tapestries he loved were cur- 
tains of waving green; the carpet his feet 
trod with satisfaction was his beautiful 
Leaves of Grass, the handkerchief of the 
Lord, dropped to earth as a remembrance, 
worked with his initials marking it— 
The walls he loved, the blue dome of 
heaven were lit by the glorious golden sun- 
fire, or sparkling and darkling with night 
stars. His pictures were stretches of sea 
and land, human movement and faces, 
every little part or particle of earth a pic- 
ture of interest to his masterly mind. 

“In this house, surrounded by hosts of 
earth’s greatest men, he passed the last 
days of his life, serene, content, eagerly 
happy when his work on earth was done. 
Hear him asking, ‘Do you fear death? I 
say it is better far than any one sup- 
poses, and luckier.’ The philosophy of 
most men does not deal with the good 
luck of dying. Whitman died serene in 
having accomplished the task he set him- 
self. That his book was little known and 
a financial failure never troubled him at 
all. He had his ‘message,’ as he termed it, 
on record, endorsed by earth’s greatest 
minds; he could wait, and wait happily, 
and in serene content for the fame he 
knew would come. For fortune he cared 
not at all. Verily, he was not ‘demented 
with the mania of owning things.’ 

“We see him aiding runaway negroes. 
‘What,’ he says, ‘are you a slave, beaten 
and hungry, and with a beautiful, immor- 
tal soul in your body?’ And does he give 
him his crusts and attic? Nay, not so. 
Most did. Whitman says: ‘Sit at my table, 
eat my food, sleep in my bed, take my 
clothing. You are my brother.’ 

“We find him in dens of sin much 
more than in mansions, consorting with 
sailors, omnibus drivers, railroad workers, 
alive with motion and force. We find him 
one morning at the gate of the New York 
morgue as the driver of the dead wagon 
passes out with a cheap pine box alone. 

“ “What have you there?’ says Whitman. 

“*A dead prostitute,’ says the driver, 
‘bound for the Potters’ Field.’ 

“‘And has she no friends? Is there no 
one to mourn or do reverence ?’ 

“ ‘There is none,’ said the driver. 

“Stay! I will go with vou,’ said the 
poet. Thereupon such a sight as the world 
never witnessed follows. With uncovered 
head, and reverential face, through the long 
hot miles of city pavement, follows the 
body of the dead prostitute, whose face 
he never saw, the living poet, that she in 
the form of his mother, whose sins, 
whether through passion or sufferance, 
might not shut her out from even one to 
do her honor. Christ on earth would have 
cone such a thing; no other man ever did 
or would, save this greatest Democrat of 
the ages. There was no better, or worse, 
among men for him: all were good. Be- 
hind the accidental man, the ignorant or 
educated, the vicious or virtuous, rude or 
polished, he saw always the eternal and 
awful soul.” 


EANTIME Mr. Porter’s business im- 

proved and he erected a new build- 
ing which combined space fer the drug 
store, rooms for the bank and quarters 
overhead for a hotel. He organized the 
Bank of Geneva, was made president of 
it, superintended the running of the hotel, 
took a partner to help him in the drug 
store and bought three hundred and sixty 
acres of farm land five miles from town, 
on which he raised thoroughbred stock, 
the grain to feed them, fruit, vegetables 
and dairy produce for his family. During 
this time the oil boom struck Geneva and 
Mr. Porter leased his farm and some sixty 
oil wells were drilled. These proved a 
good source of income, and aside from 
building a new house, barns and various 
sheds on the farm, he began planning a 
new home for his little family. 

With his wife’s help, he designed what 
they called “Limberlost Cabin,” which had 
fourteen rooms. The lower story was built 

[Continued on page 104] 
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N those trying days, when you do so 
much want to retain your poise and 

peace of mind—as at all other times— 
how often have you wished for just such 
a preparation as **Mum’’? 

For «*«Mum’’ is the ¢rue deodorant that 
neutralizes a// body odors, from whatever 
cause. You will find that just a little of this 
snow-white cream, spread on the sanitary 
napkin, gives you the 
positive assurance that, 
at no time can any un- 
pleasantness possibly arise 
to embarrass you. 

I can assure you that 
««Mum?’’ does not inter- 
fere in the slightest with 
the normal functions of 
the body, Mum” 
simply seutralizes every 
body odor the instant it 
occurs. It does not cover 
one odor with another, 
‘*Mum’’ is a true de- 
odorant cream, ‘*Mum’’ 
definitely’ neutralizes, 
doing away with the 
odor altogether, not just 
for a short time, but for 
all day and evening. 
««Mum’’ cannot injure 
the most delicate tissues 


finest fabric of garments. 


Recommended by 
doctors 

Doctors and trained 
nurses have been recom- 
mending ‘*Mum’’ for 
use on the sanitary napkin 
for over 25 years, and 
thousands of women have been grateful 
for this simple, safe and efficient way of 
overcoming this periodical source of em- 





“Poise and grace born of confidence” 


“Mum” 


prevents all body odors 


every woman 


about this special 
use of “*Mum’’~ 


“ Vum’’ assures daintiness 
during those trying days 


By WINIFRED SHERMAN 
(Graduate Nurse) 


barrassment, I personally haveused‘*Mum’’ 
for many years. 

You, too, will be most grateful to 
««Mum”’ for this important use, when the 
occasion next arises. Just ask for a jar of 
‘«*Mum’’ at your drug or department 
store—-35c and 60c (The 60c size con- 
tains nearly three times as much **Mum’’ 
as the 35c size.) 

AND for 
Perspiration Odor 


“Mum” is the word 


And, of course, I 
hardly need to tell you 
, that **Mum’’ so safe 
and effective in its im- 
portant special use, is 
equally safe and effective 
in neutralizing the un- 
pleasant odor of perspir- 
ation, ‘‘Mum’’ is a 
regular part of the every 
day toilette of millions of 
women, A finger-tip of 
**Mum’’ to the underarm 
keeps your personal dain. 
tiness sweet and fresh for 
all day and evening— 
therecannot be the slight- 
est suggestion of un- 
pleasant perspiration odor 
to detract from your 
feminine charm, 


Special Offer 

Knowing **Mum*? as I 
do, and knowing the well-bred 
woman’s fine sense of the im- 
portance of personal daintiness, 
I am sure that **Mum’*— 
the true deodorant—will prove 
a true friend both in those 
trying days and for the daily 
toilette. You will find ‘*Mum’’ at your store. Or 
fill out the special offer coupon below. An authori- 
tative leaflet will be sent you, which goes into this 
delicate subject more intimately 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 











Name 


| Winifred Sherman, Mum Mfg Co,, 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Enclosed is. 
“Mum”, for personal daintiness, and soc Ban—the efficient 
and delightful-to-use Cream ‘Hair Remover—&5e worth for 
boc postpaid. () 10¢ for introductory size of “Mum” postpaid. 






for offer checked () Special Offer—35c 








Address 








Roots ___.. Mareh, 1928 














RICE PARFAIT 
(8 Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 

2 cups hot boiled rice 1 cup sugar 

Pmoeereeaet meats 1 cup cream 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 1% cups milk 

\ teaspoonful salt 












Soak gelatine in milk five minutes and 
dissolve in hot rice. Add sugar and salt 
and when cool fold in cream, beaten 
until stiff. Add nut meats and flavor- 
ing. Turn into a mold and pack .in 
ice and salt. Serve with choco- 
late, pineapple or any fruit 
sauce. 










CIDER OR FRUIT 
JUICE JELLY 
(6 Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 
11( cups sweet cider or fruit juice 
\ cup boiling water Sugar Salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Dissolve in boiling water and add cider 
or fruit juice; then add salt and 

sugar to taste (if canned fruit 
juice is used, very little sugar 
wil! be required). Turn into 
wet mold and chill. 




























‘Tuene’s good health, not 
only in Krox Sparkling 
Gelatine itself, but it’s there, 
too, in the real fruits and 
vegetables you put into Knox 
Desserts and Salads! 

Why not try Knox Gelatine, 
using the recipes above? See 
for yourself how much table 
happiness and health there is 
in it for your family. And be 
sure to write for Mrs. Knox’s 
New Recipe Book, a valuable 
aid to successful entertaining, 
for improving daily menus 
and for economizing in the 
kitchen. Free—if you mention 
your grocer’s name. 


KNOX GELATINE 


108 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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of red cedar logs from Wisconsin, stained 
the natural color, the logs mitered at the 
corners, the chinks filled with cement, the 
upper story and roof being redwood 
shingles stained in the same natural color. 

The name for the Cabin they took 
from the great Limberlost Swamp which 
at that time stretched in unbroken swale, 
underbrush, trees and swamp for many 
square miles just south of the little town. In 
it grew a profusion of flowers, birds and 
animals. It was a constant lure to Mother, 
but it was not safe for a woman to enter 
alone, as it was the rendezvous for bad 
characters of all descriptions, and it got 
its name from a man named Limber who 
once went in alone on a hunting trip and 
never returned. Months afterward search- 
ing parties found the rusted barrel of his 
gun and the skeleton of the little dog 
that had accompanied him; but never a 
trace of Limber. Describing this swamp, 
Mother wrote: 

“Flashing through the tree-tops of the 
Limberlost there are birds whose color is 
more brilliant than that of the gaudiest 
flower lifting its face to the 
sunlight. The lilies of the 
mire are not so white as 
the white herons that fish 
among them. The ripest 
spray of goldenrod is not 
so highly colored as the 
burnished gold on _ the 
breast of the oriole that 
rocks on it. The jays are 
bluer than the calamus 
bed they wrangle above 
with throaty chatter. The 
finches are a finer purple 
than the ironwort; while 
for every clump of foxfire 
flaming in the Limberlost 
there is a cardinal glowing 
redder on the bush above 
it.” 

About this time her 
executive ability was put to a severe 
test. On the night of June 11, 1895, the 
little town was aroused by cries of “Fire!” 
Dad was away from home, and I can 
remember Mother awakening me and a 
cousin who was visiting me. She told us 
to hurry into our clothes and lock the 
house, as she was going. From our front 
windows we could see a_ tremendous 
blaze. The village had no adequate fire 
protection. Mother quickly put on a pair 
of red Turkish bedroom slippers, not tak- 
ing time for hose; fastened a skirt over 
her night robe; snatched up an old sweater 
and ran out of the house. 

The old frame buildings were burning 
furiously and men stood by watching the 
destruction of their property, seemingly 
powerless to act. But Mother figured out 
a way. Midway of the block stood Dad’s 
hotel and bank building—the only brick 
structure in the town—and on the side 
next the fire there was a solid brick wall. 
Mother gathered the men about her. 

“Our only hope, men, is to stop the fire 
at this wall. Otherwise, the entire business 
section will go. Who will help me?” 

The only way to the roof of the build- 
ing was up three flights of stairs, through 
an attic and thence by ladder through a 
small man-hole. Mother dispatched men 
for buckets, formed a line up the stairs, 
got a crew to take turns pumping water 
by hand from the well back of the hotel 
and so the fight began. 

As the flames grew hotter, the crew on 
the roof could only stand the heat for a 
short time. Mother put a crew of women 
to wrapping wet blankets around the 
heads of the men on the roof, and sup- 
plied them with cotton gloves from a 
nearby store, which they could dip in the 
water. She directed everything, keeping the 
men at work cheerfully and willingly. Her 
long hair was flying unnoticed; the frail 
slippers were burned through from step- 
ping on fallen embers and her feet were 
bleeding. Her hands were blistered, but her 
courage never faltered, and for three long 
hours they fought—and won. Mother’s 
courage saved Dad’s property and that of 
many others. 

It was about this time that Mother 
first became interested in photography, 
and the possession of her first camera came 








about in a peculiar way. Having no broth- 
ers or sisters, I was allowed various pets, 
and among other things I was allowed to 
put Major, the parrot, on the back of a 
chair beside me at the dining table where 
I could hand him scraps of food. One Sun- 
day evening we were having oyster stew. 
There was little on the table that we 
thought Major would like, so we gave 
him his customary cracker dipped in coffee. 
But Major evidently thought otherwise. 
He was much interested in something 
else. He dropped the cracker and talked 
and coaxed while we tried to discover 
what it was he wanted. 

Finally, I said: ‘Well, I guess he wants 
an oyster.” 

And I took one out of my plate of soup 
and gave it to him. I was evidently right, 
for he ate the whole thing with much 
relish and coaxed for another one. Mother 
was much surprised and remarked: “I 
wish I had a camera. I certainly would 
like to take a picture of a parrot eating 
a stewed oyster!” 

It was near Christmas time, and Father 
and I exchanged -glances 
which resulted in my sav- 
ing all my spare pennies 
with which I bought Moth- 
er’s first camera, a little 
one for which I paid ten 
dollars. Later, when she 
began the serious work of 
photographing wild life 
and needed a larger cam- 
era, she purchased one with 
money she obtained by 
selling some old family 
jewelry. 


busy with her music, em- 
broidery, painting, house- 
keeping, cooking and pho- 
tography, she still kept me 
interested in the big out- 
doors and taught me the 
ways of all plant and animal life. 

We always had a little vegetable gar- 
den, and I can remember many times 
when we each took a pinch of salt in our 
hands and pulled radishes, onions or toma- 
toes, wiped the dust or dirt off on the 
grass and munched them contentedly. Or 
else, we went to the berry vines, strung 
raspberries on long, clean wheat straws, 
and laid them on the ice to cool. Later, 
they were served on plates with a little 
pile of powdered sugar, for dessert. 

Mother was much interested in learning 
to bake bread, and she got a recipe from 
one of her friends who baked delicious 
home-made bread. I remember how pains- 
takingly she went through the entire pro- 
cess until the loaves were in the oven, and 
with what almost breathless interest and 
anticipation she peeped through the crack 
in the oven door to see if the loaves were 
browning properly. Of course, I was hop- 
ing that I might have the crust from one 
loaf while it was hot, well saturated with 
butter, as I often cid later; but when the 
loaves were brown and taken from the 
oven, they seemed to weigh a ton apiece, 
and it was absolutely impossible to make 
even a dent in them with a knife. 

Mother was terribly disappointed, but 
her unfailing sense of humor prevailed. She 
went to the barn and got the hatchet and 
a dozen six-inch spike nails. These she 
carried to the house and drove into the 
bread. Then she wrapped it very carefully 
in white tissue paper and tied it with a 
blue ribbon, added a little bunch of flow- 
ers, and sent me to carry it to the woman 
from whom she had gotten the recipe! 

I went with Mother on many of her 
trips afield, and she always taught me not 
to be afraid of anything. The few things 
which were really dangerous she taught me 
about, and told me what to do in case I 
ever met them. She always said if I went 
through the woods attending strictly to 
my own business and not paying any at- 
tention to any of the wild things, that the 
wild things would pay no attention to me. 
But when you are afraid, animals know 
it; they are immediately antagonistic; and 
that is where the trouble begins. 

I was accustomed to all sorts of birds 
and little animals and insects in the house. 
[Continued on page 105] 
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CHOCOLATE 
BAVARIAN CREAM 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
cup coldwater }4 cupscalded milk 
1 pint heavy cream 2 squares of melted 

cup sugar unsweetened chocolat 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in hot milk, add 2 squares of 
melted unsweetened chocolate, then add 
sugar. Set bow! containing mixture in 
pan of cold water, and stir until mix- 
ture begins tothicken. Add cream, 
beaten until stiff, and flavor- 
i into a wet mold, 


X 


















KNOX 


» Sparklin 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 




















—it’s the best of gelatine because it’s 
the purest, because it is plain, without 
| flavoring, coloring or sweetening. You 
add real fruits or vegetables to make 
Knox Desserts or Salads—and they have 
real food value. Knox Gelatine is best, 
too, because it is so economical—one 
package makes four different dishes, six 
generous servings of each. Why not 
try the recipe above? Other recipes in 
every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO, 
108 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N, Y. 
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Home finished 
furniture looks 
so much better 
when cleaned 
andpolished with 
O-Cedar Polish. 















The finer your 
furniture, the 
more pride you 
take in it, the 
more use you 


Y have for O-Cedar. 





Your piano re- 
quires extra care. 
Be sure you use 
O-Cedar to 
polish it. 





O-Cedar Polish Way: Weta piece of 
cloth with water, wring it almost 
iE dry, pour on a few ~—— 
drops of O-Cedar / 
uth” Polish, go over the 
———~" Bsurface to be 
cleaned,then rub 
with a dry cloth. 
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Use 


Always use O-Cedar Polish the | 
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Almost any place in our house you might 
find a glass turned down over a little patch 
of moth eggs on a rug to protect them; 
you might find a little strip of paper 
pinned on a window curtain to protect 
another batch; you might find a wounded 
bird, which was being doctored, perched 
almost anywhere; you might find several 
different size boxes containing baby cater- 
pillars just hatched, feeding on the partic- 
ular kind of leaves which they ate; you 
might find cocoons pinned almost any- 
where, and newly emerged moths and but- 
terflies flying through the house and feed- 
ing on the flowers in the conservatory. 
There were little saucers of honey and 
sweetened water and dampened lumps of 
sugar placed in different spots for their 
food. In this way Mother taught me not 
to be afraid. She taught me how to handle 
all these things without hurting them; 
and if they are not hurt, they will not 
bite or sting. I used to have fun chasing 
some of our visitors over the yard with 
baby snakes, toads and pinching bugs. 

While Mother and I were on a visit to 
her olde: sister, Florence Compton, in 
Michigan, an incident occurred which 
shows what training a child to be un- 
afraid will do. We were driving along a 
narrow road close by one of the swamps 
for which Southern Michigan was then 
noted, when I spied some wild flowers 
which I wanted to gather. My uncle oblig- 
ingly stopped the horse and I ran 
ahead, stooping over the edge of the road 
to gather the blossoms. From across the 
road behind me came slowly one of those 
short, fat rattlesnakes known in that 
country as Massasaugas, but just as 
poisonous as the better known Diamond 
Back rattler. Mother saw the snake, but 
said nothing as she did not wish to 
frighten me. I was unconscious of its pres- 
ence until I saw it creeping slowly be- 
tween my feet. My first thought was that 
I must keep perfectly still; so I merely 
straightened my body, thus lifting my 
hands out of its range of vision. The snake 
crept on into the swamp about its busi- 
ness without noticing me, and I finished 
gathering my flowers and went back to 
the carriage. The average mother would 
undoubtedly have screamed, in which case 
the average child would undoubtedly have 
jumped and stepped on the snake with 
disastrous results. But Mother was never 
a merely average mother. 


N the meantime, the fever to write had 
raged within Mother until it became a 
compelling influence and dominated her 
whole life, her home, her entertainments 
and amusements and her work. After I 
was old enough to go to school, Mother 
had many secret hours with her pen. She 
found time to study and write until edi- 
tors began to accept her material. For 
her first accepted work she was paid the 
fine, upstanding sum of sixteen dollars! 
She began by sending photographs and 
Natural History hints to Recreation, and 
after the first few installments she was 
asked to take charge of their camera de- 
partment and furnish material each month, 
in return for which she was paid in the 
highest grade photographic material. 
After a year of this work, she had over 
a thousand dollars’ worth of equipment. 
The second year she raised this five hun- 
dred dollars, and having had a little dis- 
agreement with the editor, she was given 
a place in the Natural History Department 
of Outing. Caspar Whitney, the editor 
at the time, coached her as to what he 
wanted, and she had sufficient brain and 
natural resource to apply what he taught 
her to other writing. After working for 
him a year, she decided to try short 
stories; so she mixed a little childhood 
fact with a large degree of grown-up fiction 
and wrote her first story which she en- 
titled, “Laddie, the Princess and the Pie.” 
About this she writes: “I was abnor- 
mally sensitive about trying to accom- 
plish any given thing and failing. I had 
been taught in our home that it was 
black disgrace to undertake anything and 
fail. If you started, you simply must fin- 
ish, and in good shape. My husband’s 
drug store carried books and magazines, 
[Continued on page 106] 











ITTALL RUGS 


ave made e ftom 
“*ENDURING WOOLS 


Tas superb quality of Whittall Anglo- 
Persian rugs has its origin in those far away 
countries where alone may be found the long, 
tough fibred wools from which the finest rugs 
and carpets are woven. 


These fine wools are inspected and selected by 
our own trusted buyers in the foreign markets. 


\Y \Y YS 


On arrival at the Whittall Mills, these wools are . 


so expertly graded and blended that the yarns 
are both soft and resilient, strong but pliable, 
lustrous yet durable. 


As no one kind of wool can possibly have all 
these essentials of quality, each Anglo-Persian 
rug represents a scientific mixture of wools from 
sources as widely scattered as Persia, India, 
China, South America or Scotland. 


\Y \y \y 


After these blended wools are cleansed, dried, 


carded, drawn and combed, they are ready for 


spinning into triple-stranded yarn. 


These are preliminary steps, before the yarns are 
even dyed and woven into the Whittall Rugs 
which grace the floors of so many American 


homes. 
\yYS yy \V 


Considering the care and skill employed even in 
the initial steps of its production, is it any won- 
der that the Whittall Anglo-Persians rank high 


among the world’s finest machine-woven rugs? 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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3-Egg Angel Cake: 


milk 


just to come to a boil. 
salt to 3 egg whites and beat until very 


stiff. 


whites, beating continually and well. Let 


cool 


times 1 cup pastry flour, 2 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder and '% teaspoon cream of 


tartar and fold into egg mixture. Add 4% 
teaspoon almond extract and \% teaspoon €. 
vanilla extract. Pour into a small 
ungreased angel cake tin and 
bake in moderate oven at 350° F. 
for about 30 minutes. Remove 
from oven, invert pan and allow recipes. 
to stand until entirely cold. Cover 
top and sides with Pistachio Icing. Nese 
ere 
FREE-—this 
My coded vive. 
famous Cook Book! 


“Modern 
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T CAUSED more excitement 

than anything they’d done all 

winter—her Sunday supper of 
hot biscuits and home-made layer 
cake. 

With the very first biscuit, the 
spokesman leaped to his feet. You’d 
have thought he was addressing the 
jury—he was so eloquent about its 
golden-brown lightness. And when 
he came to the cake he declared his 
talents failed him; for once he was 
positively speechless. 

The rest cheered with him, and 
laughed a great deal; and somehow 


Crowd 


—— 


home made cake 


Hf a 
by 
—_ 


cake and biscuits disappeared like 
the well-known mists before the sun. 

Yet 10 minutes was all she needed 
to mix those delectable biscuits and 
10 minutes to bake them golden 
brown, and her cakes—well, they 
were luscious miracles, and were 
never known to fail. 


Her recipes came from Royal—she 
had found how simple and reliable 
Royal recipes are. And, like most 
particular women the world over, she 
used good, trustworthy Royal Bak- 
ing Powder for all her baking. 


Royal always leavens perfectly and 
never leaves a bitter taste. It is made 
with pure cream of tartar imported 
from Europe. 


2 Cakes from 3 Eggs: 





Heat 3% cup 
and % cup sugar together allowing 
Add \% teaspoon 


Add hot sugar syrup slowly to egg 


while measuring. Sift together 5 








Cake. 
3-Egg Angel Cake, 


and frost as desired. 


Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste 


fell hard 


ite her biscuits and 


™ | 






Gold Cake: Made with the yolks 
of the 3 eggs you used for the Angel 
Use the recipe just above the 
page 10, Royal 
Cook Book. Bake in a shallow pan 
and cut into diamond shaped pieces 








The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. C 


,tos E. 42nd Se., New York Ci 


I would like a free copy of your famous Saal Cook Book—nearly 350 


ty 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 


[Continued from page 105] 


and it was impossible to take depart- 
ments in any of them and not have it 
known, but few people in our locality read 
Recreation and Outing. None of them 
were interested in photography, and very 
few in Natural Science, so that what I 
was doing was not known. So when the 
little story was finished, I went to our 
drug store and looked over the maga- 
zines. I chose one with an attractive 
cover, good type and paper, containing 
stories of the same character as mine, 
and on the back of an old envelope, hid- 
den behind the counter, I scribbled: ‘Per- 
riton Maxwell, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York.’ 

“Then I went home and sent my story 
on its way. Then I took a bold step, the 
first in my self-emancipation. Money was 
beginning to come in and I had some 
in my purse of my very own that I had 
earned when no one knew I was work- 
ing. I argued that if I kept my family so 
comfortable that they missed nothing from 
my usual routine, I had a fight to do 
what I could toward furthering my per- 
sonal ambitions. In time I could save for 
that purpose. And until I could earn 
money enough to hire capable people to 
take my place, I held rigidly to rule; so 
that I who, without fear or trembling, 
climbed over fences, walked across 
ploughed fields, worked from ladders high 
in air, and crossed water on improvised 
rafts without a tremor, slipped timidly 
into the post-office and rented a box, so 
that if my work was returned, my hus- 


band and the men in the bank need not 
know what I had attempted by seeing any 
returned manuscript. There was no mail 
delivery in the little town, and formerly 
all my mail had been put in the bank 
box. This was early in May. 

“Then one day in September I went 
into our store on an errand and the 
manager said to me: ‘I read your story in 
the Metropolitan last night. It was great! 
Did you ever write any fiction before ?’ 

“My head whirled, but I had learned 
to keep my own counsel, so I said as 
lightly as I could, while my heart thumped 
until I thought he would hear it: ‘No, 
it’s just a simple little story. I’d like a 
few copies for my sisters and for some 
friends of mine.’ 

“Then I wrote Mr. Maxwell a note tell- 
ing him that I had seen my story in his 
magazine and saying I was glad he had 
liked it enough to use it. His answer came 
quickly. It was a strong, manly letter that 
warmed the cockles of my heart and set 
my brain whirling. Mr. Maxwell wrote 
that he liked my story very much, but the 
office boy had lost or destroyed my ad- 
dress with the wrappings, so he had illus- 
trated it the best he could and used it, 
hoping I would see it and write to him. 
He said so many people had spoken to 
him of a new, fresh note in it that he 
wished me to consider doing him another 
in similar vein for his Christmas leader, 
and he enclosed my very first check for 
fiction.” 

[ConTINvUED In Aprit McCatv’s] 





HEART’S THIEF 


(Continued from page 23] 


have his share of Paradise!” “And yet, 
clever thief that I am,” sighed Maroof, 
“T had one ‘thing stolen from me.” 

“Pah!” You will find it again!” 

“Never!” 

“What is it, little son?” 

“My heart, little mother!” And he told 
her everything that had happened. “She 
is unobtainable—like flowers of air. A 
princess of Hindustan! A slave to the 
Grand Khan! And I—what am I? 

The old woman sniffed contemptuously. 
“Are you blood of my blood and bone 
of my bone that your spine should turn 
to water because of a girl’s dark eyes?” 

“Even the greatest courage cannot 
achieve the impossible.” 

“Love can!” 

And, curiously, this was the thought 
which just then was passing through Mir- 
i-Nisa’s mind, 

“Love can do the impossible,” she was 
saying to herself, “It was because of love 
that Krishna lifted up the great mountain 
Goloddhan in the palm of his hand, to 
shield his loved one against the merciless 
rays of Surya, the jealous sun god! It 
was because of love that my poet, my 
thief, my sand-reader braved the many 
dangers and sought me out—here—in the 
Grand Khan’s harem! And because of 
love he will return and will take me 
away from under the very nose of the 
Grand Khan.” 

So she waited. 

But days passed and weeks, with never 
a sign of him. Slowly her triumph faded, 
and with a bitter pain tugging at her 
heart-strings and with an effort to per- 
suade herself, she would say to herself: 

“He will return! He will surely return! 

“He will come back to me—and take me 
away !” 

And, one day, the Grand Khan found 
her in the garden, crying as if her heart 
would break. A great pity came to him. 
“I cannot conquer your love with the 
greatest of mine own,” he said. “A caravan 
shall take you back to your native land. 
I give you your freedom. 

And there was never a more astonished 
potentate in all Central Asia than Chen- 
giz el-Gazi when he heard her reply: “I 
do not wish freedom.” 

Quickly, seeing the Grand Khan’s sur- 
prise, she added: “What would I do in 
Hindustan? My parents are dead.” 

“But you look pale. You cry often. At 
least you shall go to the mountains where 
I have a Summer palace. It is cool there 


—and Samarkand is hot.” 


“IT like the heat. Let me stay here! 
Please—please let me stay . . .” 
She became excited; fainted; and it 


was hours before she regained conscious- 
ness. 

That night high fever set in. Day after 
day she grew paler and Chengiz el-Gazi 
sent word to all his dominion to send 
their wisest doctors. 

So, from half the world, the greatest 
physicians, sorcerers and faith healers hur- 
ried to Mir-i-Nisa’s bedside. They brought 
immense quantities of drugs, pills, instru- 
ments, bandages and scientific tomes. They 
examined. They diagnosed. They pre- 
scribed 

All this was not of the slightest help 
to poor little Mir-i-Nisa who—had these 
great savants but known—wanted only 
the lips of a poet, a thief, a sand-reader 
to touch her own, 

But Maroof did not come, 

Not that it was his fault, Again and 
again he had haunted the palace, had tried 
to gain entrance. But perhaps the cook 
had found out that an intruder had fooled 
her. Perhaps the wine cup- of blood-red 
Suberian topaz had been missed. Perhaps 
the Turkoman pedler had gossiped. At 
ali events the palace was more carefully 
guarded than ever; and though Maroof 
offered bribes right and left and had 
essayed ruse and force he found himself 
barred out. 

Finally the red-bearded, rotund captain 
of the palace guards had given his sum- 
mary warning. “My darling,” he had said, 
“this is not a healthy place for thieves.” 

“Thief—I? How dare you....?” 

“IT can see it in your eyes,” the other 
had interrupted. “Likable eyes—shrewd 
eyes—yes, yes! But net honest eyes! Be- 
ware, my friend! Try again to enter this 
ro and your ears will be neatly shorn 
° ’ 


Then—for bazaar rumor had exagger- 
ated the tale—Maroof heard that Mir-i- 
Nisa was on the point of death; and that 
night he came home, pale and weak and 
feverish, and took to his bed. 

No longer was he able to roam the 
streets and ply his profitable, purse-snatch- 
ing trade. But with the oracular sand tray 
on a — beside his bed, he tried to 
earn a few ek waiting for customers. 


But they not come. “What does he 
know of the f ” said the people, “he 
who could not own future, could 


[Continued on page 109] 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
on your doily-set table is 
assurance that hot dishes 
or spilled liquids will not 
mar its flawless beauty. 




















The easy, inexpensive: way to floor 
beauty RENT a Johnson Electric 
Polisher from your grocery, hardware, 
paint, drug, furniture or dept. store. 





op Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
relieve you of some of the 
hardest work in your home. 


You'll find furniture, floors, 
woodwork and linoleum scarcely 
half the trouble to keep shining 


come this easy way of cleaning and 
preserving its lacquered beauty. 


Wherever a polish is needed, Johnson’s Wax 
is best. Use it over varnish, shellac, lacquer, 
paint or enamel. Use it on wood, linoleum, tile, 
composition or metal. It does more than merely 
polish—it cleans away all soil and grime and 
“feeds” the finish, preserving and protecting it. 











The Perfect Polish 


and immaculate. And whoever 
takes care of the family car will wel- fo i Eve ly Fo Me Ue 





A soft rag and a bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax—the perfect equipment 
for polishing your car and preserv- 
ing and protecting its fine finish. 





No strenuous rubbing is nec- 
essary to produce a beautiful, 
gleaming lustre that is hard and 
dry—never under any circum- 
stances, sticky, gummy or greasy. 


Like a casing of invisible, flex- 
ible glass Johnson’s Wax guards 
the precious beauty of every 
finish, bringing out its full, rich 
color-tones, and adding untold 
charm. Fingers leave no embarrassing imprints 
on it—dust and lint do not cling to it. 

Johnson’s Polishing Wax comes in both paste 
and liquid form. Put it on your next shopping 
list. Grocery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint 
and department stores everywhere have it. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Floor Finishing Authorities” RACINE, WISCONSIN (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS~POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 
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Keep free from 
colds, grip and influenza 








; apa Bromo Quinine Tablets Pee 

make it easy to get rid of a cold. 
That’s why one million of these tablets 
are taken every day.r77When you 





feel a cold coming on, take Laxative 
Bromo Quinine for quick relief. Its 
tonic and laxative effect will also 





LAXATIVE 


BROMO QUININE 


TABLETS 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING COLD AND GRIP TABLET 
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fortify your system against grip, in- 
fluenza and other serious ills which 
often begin with a slight cold.v7/Since 
1889 the signature of 67-407 on 
every box of Laxative Bromo Quinine 
has identified it as the first and original 
cold and grip tablet. 177 Price 300. 
PARIS MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 





To get the medicinal proper- 
ties which are in Laxative 
Bromo Quinine Tablets, you 
must be careful to ask for Bromo 
Quinine and look for the signa- 
ture of E. W. Grove on the box. 





ho 
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HEART’S THIEF 


[Continued from page 106] 


not read ‘that he would become poor and 
sick? Formerly his voice was ringing and 
clear. Now it is weak, his eyes are dim, 
and ill luck follows his feet like a shadow !” 

Thus, by a sending of fate, he was sand- 
reader no more, nor thief; but only poet 
—a poet who composed such melancholy 
lines as: 


“I ask the rising sun for news of her. 

I ask for news of her the evening star. 

Dreams cannot tell me of her. 

And the wastes of night are silent. 

My heart is frozen. 

Can you not come back 

And make it run again in laughing 
water?” 


His mother had given up telling him 
that love can achieve the impossible. For 
she was worried; worried about the 
house, with no money to buy food; 
worried about her son; as worried as was 
the Grand Khan who, day by day, saw 
Mir-i-Nisa wasting away. 

“Help me!” prayed Mir-i-Nisa. “Help 
me, O Doorga! O Six-Armed Reverence! 
Send back to me my beloved!” 

Then one day when, with the other 
doctors arguing and insulting each other 
in the next town, she found herself alone 
with a countryman of hers, an elderly 
Hindu physician named Chandra Dass. 
Suddenly one of the Grand Khan’s fav- 
orite proverbs crossed her brain: “If the 
mountain will not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed will go to the mountain.” 

“If my lover will not come to me,” she 
thought, “I will go to my lover....but 
first I must find him!” 

She looked at Chandra Dass. His 
bearded face seemed kindly. 

“I am a better doctor than you,” she 


began. 

“Indeed?” he smiled. “Then why not 
cure yourself?” 

“Will you help me find the medicine?” 

“Where is it?” 

She whispered, at length, excitedly, im- 
ploringly. She slipped a precious emerald 
ring into his hand. 

“No bribe is necessary,” he said, giving 
it back to her. “Once my own heart was 
young—as young as yours, child—and as 
clamorous with passion.” 

He entered the presence of the Grand 
Khan. “I have discovered a cure for Mir- 
i-Nisa!”” he announced. 

“Empty words!” came the sardonic 
comment. “Words which I have heard 
these seventy-seven days from the lips of 
seventy-seven doctors—seventy-seven liars, 
by the same token!” 

“The gods themselves gave me a sign,” 
insisted the Hindu. “There lives in this 
town a certain sand-reader whom she must 
find. His touch will heal her.” 

“Does she know him?” 

“No |” 

“What is his name?” 

“The gods did not reveal it.” 

“How then will she find him?” 

Chandra Dass smiled as he remembered 
how the girl had told him that she had 
only seen her lover twice: once with his 
features hidden by the vizor of his battle 
helmet, the other time catching no more 
than a glimpse of his back as he leaped 
up the stairs. 

W099 gods will show her the way,” he 
said. 

“Hindu gods, eh?” interrupted the 
Grand Khan who was an intolerant Mos- 
lem. He shrugged his shoulders. “Very 
well. It shall be done. If you spoke the 
truth, untold riches shall be yours. If you 
lied, your head shall be nailed to my pal- 
ace gate. It is an order!” 

“Tt is an order!” echoed the Hindu who 
lost no time in arranging for a caravan to 
take him across the border into India. 

It seemed that the very thought of this 
certain sand-reader whose touch would 
miraculously cure her, was already bene- 
fiting Mir-i-Nisa. For, to the Grand Khan’s 
surprise and the professional jealousy of 
all the other doctors, she rose unaided 
from her couch the next morning and 
left the palace, accompanied by a slave 
from the picked body of Mongols, the 
Grand Khan’s confidential messengers. 
Great was their fame, great the fear in 
which they were held. Yet both fame and 
fear were curiously impersonal, for only 


the Grand Khan knew their names; and 
wherever they appeared their faces were 
completely swathed by thick, black veils. 
“Hirra-bashee,” they were called. 

So a black-veiled silent hirra-bashee fol- 
lowed Mir-i-Nisa as, day after day, she 
walked through the streets of Samarkand 
in search of a certain sand-reader. 

She, too, in obedience to Moslem prej- 
udice, was closely veiled with only her 
eyes showing, and she wished she did not 
have to be. For her lover would not rec- 
ognize her; nor, if she found him, would 
she be able to whisper to him—with the 
hirra-bashee hovering near, listening and 
watching—who she was. 

She wondered what she should do, and 
finally her woman’s wit came to her res- 
cue. 

It was noticeable that she passed all the 
old and middle-aged sand-readers without 
as much as a word; but with the others— 
her behavior was odd. 

First she would ask: “Are you a thief?” 

Nearly always the shocked reply would 
be: “No-—may Allah protect me!” -and 
she would walk away. 

But if the answer was: “Yes—may 
Allah forgive me!” she would continue: 

“Are you a poet?” 

And, if the man replied: “Yes!” she 
would say: 

“Good! Reach my future!” 

Then, when the man gave her his thin 
ebony stick and asked her to trace with 
it in the sand her own and her mother’s 
initials, she would take the stick very 
slowly, stretching out a bare arm around 
which a bracelet with turquoises and 
moonstones was clasped. She would shake 
this bracelet so that it jingled and glist- 
ened; she would hesitate as if waiting for 
the man to speak; all at once, impatiently, 
she would exclaim: “By Shiva! Not of you 
do the gods give sign!” 

And she would walk away quickly, fol- 
lowed by the hirra-bashee . . . . a great 
shadow, silent, noiseless, except for the 
click-clank-click of his sword scabbard as 
it dragged across the stone pavements. 

Naturally, by the end of the week, the 
telling of this strange thing was gossiped 
all over town, from bazaar and mosque 
and coffee-house; and it would have 
reached the ears of Maroof el-Ansari, 
would have caused him to jump from his 
bed of sickness, suddenly well in body and 
mind, had it not been that, more and 
more, the neighbors were avoiding him 
and his mother. 

Everything in the house had been sold 
for food except the two cots with their 
sheets and pillows, and the copper tray 
which Maroof had formerly used to read 
in the sand the future of man, woman, 
and child. 

“Today we must sell the tray, my son,” 
sighed Hamida. 

“T know. Ah—” Maroof smiled morosely 
—“I shall look into my own future be- 
fore you sell it.” 

With weak, trembling hands he spread 
the sand. He drew in it, according to the 
ancient craft, his own and his mother’s 
initials, interlaced them with magic sym- 
bols, made intricate calculations. 

Presently, being also a poet, he read his 
own future as follows: 


“Death will come to me because I can- 
not forget 
A certain girl.” 


He was silent. He poured the sand on 
the floor. He gave the tray to his mother. 

“J shall sell it for a good price,” ex- 
claimed Hamida, with more confidence in 
her voice than in her heart. “Flour I shall 
buy and oil—and a sherbet to cool your 
blood! I shall make you well again—and 
as strong as a camel-master!” 

She left; returned almost immediately. 
“Azif the blacksmith spoke to me,” she 
whispered excitediy. “Strangers—a man 
and a woman, and rich they seemed— 
stopped him on the street—asked him if 
a sand-reader lived here! Allah—” scoop- 
ing the sand from the floor, filling the 
tray, putting it on Maroof’s bed—“here 
they are!” as a white-veiled woman en- 
tered, followed by a black-veiled hirra- 
bashee. 

“Sit down, O mirror-of-beauty!” said 

[Continued on page 110] 
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It was i? 
such a little 
scratch 


While Mrs. James Judson was 
opening a can of vegetable soup, 
the can opener slipped and nicked 
her thumb. It was such a little 
scratch that she paid no attention 
to it, but went on with her morn- 
ing’s work. 


THREE DAYS LATER the thumb was throbbing 
with pain. It was infected. An operation was 
necessary, and it was nearly three months before 
Mrs. Judson regained the use of her left hand— 
and it is deformed for life. 


No matter how slight a skin abrasion may be— 
a pin prick, a scratch, even a slight bruise—there is 
always danger of infection, which may lead to 
serious consequences, great pain and great expense. 


ALWAYS have “Lysol” Disinfectant in your 
medicine chest. Used in proper solution it prevents 
infection. 


Every home needs two bottles of “‘Lysol’—one in 
the medicine chest, one in the kitchen. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited. 


‘¢Lysol’’ Disinfectant is sold at retail only in 
the browzn bottle packed in the yellow carton. 
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Wallpaper 
Works 
Wonders 









WALLPAPER deserves the chief credit 
for many a charming interior. To make 
it easier to find the right paper, the 
Service Committee of the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared 
a portfolio containing actual samples of 
well distributed wallpapers in a wide 
range of designs and prices. 





Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 
if 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


b fi) 
siege + Send me your Portfolio of Selected Wallpapers 
Bi “/ for which I enclose 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 
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Beatrice Roserts’ Famous Feet 


“T adore pets! Horses, dogs and kittens. 
But I have no use for a pet corn.” 

So writes Beatrice Roberts . . . the 
charming Miss Manhattan. 

“In these days a corn seems like a 
silly grievance . . . with a drug store 
on almost every corner and Blue=jay as 
easy to get as postage stamps.” 


Always the safest and gentlest way to end a 
corn, Blue=jay for 1928 offers new refinements. 
A creamy-white pad instead’of a blue one. A 
more flexible disc for the awkwardly placed corn. 
And a new and improved package! . . . One 
plaster usually ends the corn. But even the 
rugged “old-timer” seldom needs more than two 
. .. In the new package at all drug stores. For 
calluses and bunions use Blue=jay Bunion and 
Callus Plasters. 
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Hamida to the woman. “Sit down, O 
father-of-steel!” to the man. “Is it the 
future you wish to know? Ah—there is no 
sand-reader in Islam like my son, though 
he is sick and cannot salaam before you!” 

Mir-i-Nisa looked at Maroof. She knew 
it was her lover; knew it without asking 
him if he was poet and thief, without 
stretching out her arm to see if he recog- 
nized the bracelet; knew it by something 
sweet and mysterious in her heart. 

And he knew her; knew her in spite 
of her veil; knew her by a queer, sudden 
alchemy of understanding. 

From above her veil her brown, gold- 
flecked eyes stared into his gray eyes. 
Silently a question was asked—silently 
answered. 

She turned to Hamida. “How much the 
price of the sand-reading?” she asked. 

“Whatever you wish to give, O queen!” 

Mir-i-Nisa put a hand into her waist- 
shawl; drew it out again. “I lost my 
purse!” she cried; and, to the hirra-bashee : 
“Remember when we passed the Mosque 
of the Lady Khanym—where I gave alms 
to the blind beggar? I must have dropped 
it there! Find it—find it! And you, old 
woman—go with him! Four eyes see more 
than two!” 

So Hamida and the hirra-bashee left; 
and the two lovers were alone. : 

She let her veil slip. He rose from his 
couch. He took her in his arms. 

“TI love you—I love youso.... 

“And I love you....” 

“T was thinking of you,” he said, “when 
I was dying there on my couch with long- 
ing for you—and when I should have 
been thinking of my God and my soul’s 
salvation—may Allah forgive me!” 

“And I was thinking of you while the 
black angels of death were snarling at my 
heels like dogs! But how could I have died 
without knowing the touch of your lips, 
O my beloved?” 

He kissed her. “I shall take you far 
away from here,” he said, “to a land 
where there will be nothing but happi- 
ness—and always your lips on mine—and 
your white arms around me so gener- 
ously !” 


” 


“You must take me away quick—before 
the hirra-bashee returns.” 

“Let him zeturn! I am strong again with 
a grand life pulsing in my blood. But,” 
he laughed, “there may be no need for 
fighting. For I am still a thief who knows 
his trade, and there is near here a cara- 
vanserai where I shall steal me a fast 
dromedary. And tonight we two shall ride 
a far, far road—perhaps to China—per- 
haps to India. What does it matter where 
we go as long as your little feet are along- 
side of mine?” 

“Aye!” came a harsh voice from the 
door. “What does it matter—what does 
all the world matter—when soul speaks 
naked to soul?” 

They turned, startled, frightened; saw 
the hirra-bashee standing in the doorway ; 
saw him drop his black veil; saw the 
hawkish, ruddy features of the Grand 
Khan of High Tartary. 

They threw themselves at his feet. They 
implored his forgiveness. 

He smiled morosely. “Allah!” he said. 
“T have conquered the world from Pekin 
to Moscow, from Moscow to the walls of 
Vienna. Whatever I desired I conquered 
—except the small, unimportant heart of 
a small, brown-eyed girl.” 

“A girl,” said Mir-i-Nisa boldly, “who 
loves a thief, a poet, and a sand-reader.” 

“Only a poet!” replied the Grand Khan. 
“For there is no need in my palace of 
thieves or sand-readers. As to thieves I 
have my chamberlains and slaves and 
eunuchs. As to sand-readers....I care not 
to know my own future. The present is 
bitter enough. But there is room in my 
palace for a poet—and his brown-eyed 
wife!” 

And so they lived happily ever after. 

Even the Grand Khan of High Tartary. 

For, not long afterwards, he fell in love 
with a slim, golden princess out of China 
and married her; and Mir-i-Nisa was very 
much annoyed. 

“Hai!” she said to her husband. “Are 
not men the fickle things! Their hearts 
change as the wind veers.” 

And she was quite angry when Maroof 
laughed. 
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he demanded evenly. 

Dancing Even sighed. “I came in the 
hope of seein’ the dear old firm, an’ makin’ 
love to Gladise.” 

“What led you to suppose we were in 
Paris ?” 

Dancing Even sighed again. “I thought 
I was talkin’ sense, sir. I read it in the 
papers, an’ thought it might be you havin’ 
another flutter.” 

“Let us sort this out,” suggested the 
Doctor. “Just what did you read in the 
papers ?” 

“T read that Mr. Silas K. Stronge was 
in Paris collectin’ all the world’s pearls to 
dowry his beauteous daughter.” 

“My friend,” said the Doctor, “between 
me and you that kind of bluff is a waste 
of time. I gather you assumed that for 
purposes of our own we had reverted to 
the identity under which you first met us 
—RMr. and Miss Stronge—and hastened to 
Paris with no other object than renewing 
the acquaintance.” 

“You’ve got the step, sir, absolutely,” 
confirmed Even. “You might have sent 
your little dancin’ partner a picture post- 
card, just to say ‘how are you’.” 

Gladise retorted with an _ enigmatic 
smile, but Mr. Stronge said: “I am inclined 
to accept your explanation. Now what 
would you like to eat?” 

Springing to his feet and the side of 
Gladise, he said: “We’ll leave the menu 
to you, sir, but let’s have a spot of that 
hero water called Cliquot.” 

They had been dancing for three or 
four minutes, when a man entered the 
restaurant, wearing a neat strip of band- 
age round his head who stood between 
the door and the dance floor, watching 
them. He regarded them grimly for a 
couple of minutes, then made his way be- 
tween the tables around the dance floor 
and joined the Doctor. Sitting’ down he 
said without preliminary, “Chief, we must 
fix that boob this time. He was dancing 
with the Dowry girl at the Ritz this eve- 


ning and he don’t look good to me.” 

The Doctor digested the news for the 
time it took him to relight his cigar, then 
asked: “Have you got your dope outfit 
with you?” 

Charles’ saturnine features relaxed. 
“That’s just what I have got, Chief.” 

The Doctor placed it in his inside breast 
pocket. “‘Now return here exactly at eleven 
o’clock.” 

At ten minutes to eleven the Doctor 
partially. refilled three glasses. Only the 
keenest eyed watcher would have failed 
to perceive that he dropped two tablets 
into one of them. When Charles returned 
at eleven o’clock, he was just in time to 
assist the distinguished looking white- 
haired man and his daughter help their 
intemperate guest out of the restaurant, 
and into their waiting limousine. The 
Doctor took the wheel. As he slipped into 
top gear along the rue Royale he put one 
hand through the sliding glass partition, 
returning to Charles the dope outfit. “If 
he shows any sign of activity, give him a 
hypodermic,” he ordered. 


S the authentic Mr. Silas K. Stronge 
had acquired his millions in a so- 
phisticated newspaper atmosphere, he 
knew enough of coronets to put no trust 
in them. He decided the best place for the 
dowry of her future Highness, the Prin- 
cess Zollernhoh, was her own fair neck. 
Mr. Stronge had selected the best speci- 
mens that were to be bought on Fifth 
Avenue; and on the rue de la Paix. Now 
Mr. Stronge was considering a letter on 
hand-made paper which bore a gilt cypher 
and coronet. Madame la Comptesse Ach- 
met was prepared to sell to Mr. Stronge 
at a valuation, the famous Crescent Collar 
from the collection of the late Sultan of 
Turkey. It was faintly perfumed with an 
elusively attractive odor of wood violets. 
Mr. Stronge telephoned the pearl expert at 
Cartiers in the rue de la Paix and called 
[Continued on page 111] 
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up the head of his own Paris News section 
and gave that journalist half an hour to 
produce some information on the subject 
of the Countess Achment. 

When his daughter made a belated ap- 
pearance, Mr. Stronge announced his in- 
tention of taking a stroll in the Bois. 

“Why this violence, Daddy ?” she asked: 
and picked up the letter which lay on her 
father’s gloves. “What nice note-paper!” 

She slanted her eyes at her parent and 
remarked: “I think I’ll come with you to 
the Bois.” 

“Excellent idea,” agreed Mr. Stronge, 
“while we are up that way we’ll seize the 
opportunity of calling on the writer of 
that letter. You’d better read it.” 

She did, and asked: “What is the Cres- 
cent Collar?” “It contains three hundred 
and thirty of the most perfectly matched 
pearls in Europe.” 

Miss Stronge yawned. “More pearls! 
By the way, Papa—in case I forget to tell 
you—I want to be back here at four- 
thirty this afternoon. A man is coming 
to teach me a new Charleston—that black 
patch person I was dancing with yester- 
day evening.” 

“That idiot,” sniffed Mr. Stronge, “If 
he’s not a professional dancer he ought to 
be. Who is he? I noticed he was treating 
you like an old friend.” 

Miss Stronge showed her perfect teeth. 
“Captain Even is quite harmless. He only 
makes love in public.” 

Mr. Stronge took up his hat. “We’ll be 
getting along to see those pearls.” 

But he was halted by a knock at the 
door, and one of the hotel managers an- 
nounced: “Madame la Comptesse Ach- 
met” and bowed in a perfectly groomed 
girl of obvious distinction. 

“This is a pleasant coincidence, Comp- 
tesse,” Mr. Stronge said. “My daughter 
and I were just going to pay you a visit.” 

“Then I am just in time,” answered the 
Comptesse. “I’ve been visiting friends at 
this hotel and took the opportunity of in- 
quiring if my pearls interest you.’ 

“They interest me enough to make me 
want to see them,” stated Mr. Stronge; 
and he introduced his daughter. 

“T love pearls!” the Comptesse remarked, 
“but I know very little about them. I 
feared it might be too late for mine to 
interest you.” 

“T certainly have acquired a few,” Mr. 
Stronge informed her, “but not so many 
I am not eager to see your famous collar.” 

“T should like to see yours, confessed the 
Comptesse. “No woman can resist looking 
at beautiful jewels.” 

Mr. Stronge went to his room and re- 
turned with a large pig-skin wallet, spill- 
ing onto the table a cascade of irides- 
cence. 

“What do you think of them?” 

“What could one think of them?” the 
Comptesse exclaimed caressing one of the 
larger strings with her slim fingers. 

“You are a connoisseur, Comptesse,” 
judged Mr. Stronge: “that string is the 
best of the bunch. How does it compare 
with yours?” 

“These are wonderful; but the Crescent 
is—the Crescent.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Stronge. “Well my 
dear. Shall we see it before she changes 
her mind about selling ?” 

Miss Stronge remarked indifferently: “If 
you’ve made up your mind to have it I 
guess it’s no use the Comptesse changing 
her mind.” 

The Comptesse smiled. “I shall be at 
home at half past three this afternoon if 


_ that hour will suit you.” 


After she had gone Mr. Stronge frowned. 
‘Now where have I seen the Comptesse 
before ?” 

Suddenly he led her to a long mirror. 
“That,” he said, “is where we have seen 
her before. You are a blonde and she is 
a brunette—you use a different brand of 
cosmetics, That’s about all the difference.” 


R. STRONGE and his daughter were 
a little late in keeping their afternoon 
appointment with the Comptesse. A butler 
whose orthodox appearance was if any- 
thing accentuated by a neat bandage of 
sombre silk around his brow, showed them 
into a salon softly illumined by orange 
shaded lights. 
“What a charming apartment,” ex- 
claimed Miss Stronge. 
[Continued on page 112] 
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“IT am glad you like it,” announced the 
Comptesse, “for I shall have to ask you to 
remain while I go to the bank. My butler 
forgot his passport, and the bank refused 
to give him the pearls on my letter alone.” 

“We really haven’t time,” protested Miss 
Stronge. “I have an appointment at four- 
thirty.” 

The Comptesse consulted her jewelled 
wrist watch, but Mr. Stronge interposed 
a correction. 

“You haven’t time to wait my dear,” he 
told his daughter, “but I have plenty. I 
shall give myself the pleasure of escort- 
ing the Comptesse to her bank, and we 
can drop you at the hotel.” 

The Comptesse smiled again and her 
eyes gleamed. “I must insist upon you both 
remaining here,” she said. “Charles will 
telephone to the Ritz and say you have 
been detained by the fog, Miss Stronge.” 

Kissing her hand to them both, she 
swiftly followed the butler out. Silently 
she locked the door and withdrew the 
key. 

She entered another room where the 
Doctor stood waiting. 

“I’ve given them tea,” she announced 
calmly, “but they may get restless.” 

“Tl come now,” decided the Doctor. 
“You have locked them in?” 

She put the key on the mantelpiece. 
“Where is that hypodermic ?” he demanded. 

On a silk canopied bed lay peacefully 
slumbering the man with 
the black patch, still in 
his dinner clothes. 

“Never mind the hypo- 
dermic,” she retorted. 
“He’s bad enough.” 

Gladise stood for a 
moment staring intently 
at Even. She bent down 
and kissed him gently. 
Leaving the room, she 
locked the door behind 
her, then knelt down 
and slipped the key be- 
neath the door. 

A few minutes after- 
wards Dancing Even sat 
up and grinned cheer- 
fully. He went to the door, tried it, and 
kicked the key at his feet. Picking it up, he 
paused and reflected. He stepped into the 
passage, re-entered the room for his hat 
and the key which the Doctor had flung 
on the mantelpiece caught his eye. He 
picked that up, left the room. At the en- 
trance hall he halted and listened to the 
muffled sound of voices coming from the 
salon. The door he tried and found locked. 
He inserted the key and turned it care- 
fully and noiselessly. He turned and made 
his way out of the flat to his rooms. 

Twenty minutes later he entered the 
Ritz to keep his appointment with Miss 
Stronge. 

In the corner a girl appeared ciasping 
her fur coat across her hips and holding in 
the other hand a half consumed cigarette. 
She stared at the figure with the black 
patch and the gay smile, dancing towards 
her. 

“I’m frightfully sorry I’m late, Miss 
Stronge. Don’t say you’re cross with me.” 

She opened the door and said: “Come 
in,” and a faint odor of violets came to 
Even’s nostrils. He looked down at her 
admiringly. “Gladise,” he exclaimed, “‘you 
are perfectly marvellous. What’s the 
joke?” 

“The joke, my friend is on you,” in- 
terrupted a grim voice. It was the Doctor. 
In his hand was an automatic pistol. 

Gladise freed herself from Even’s grasp 
suddenly. In doing so there dropped upon 
the carpet a bulky pigskin wallet. Even 
reached for it. 

“Drop that,’ snapped the Doctor, rais- 
ing his pistol. Even dropped it violently, 
and released the clasp in doing so. And a 
long string of magnificent pearls slipped 
out on the rug. 

“Gladise,” ordered the Doctor. “Get off 
down to the car and Charles: and put the 
key on the outside. One step from where 
you are and I'll let daylight into you,” to 
Even. 

“Now,” he said, “I’d just like to know 
your motive in trailing us here?” 

“T trickled along here to keep a dancin’ 
engagement with Miss Stronge,” said Even. 

The Doctor looked at him speculatively. 

“Very well,” he announced. “Now you 





are here, you shall stay.” And as the Doctor 
moved watchfully forward to take his hat 
and coat Even dived for the Doctor’s legs, 
He seized a teapot and broke it over the 
Doctor’s pistol hand and the weapon went 
spinning across the carpet. Seizing the 
Doctor’s coat and slouch hat he jumped 
for the door, opened it and locked it in 
the Doctor’s face. He put the hat on his 
head and dashed downstairs. 

He buttoned the Doctor’s big coat about 
his chin, and adjusted the goggles. A wo- 
man beckoned with a white gloved hand. 
Charles let in his clutch, and the car leaped 
forward with a jerk. 

“We shall be all right when we get past 
the Port d’Italie, Chief,” reported Charles, 

“Good,” drawled Even, and thrust at 
Charles who shot suddenly into the road- 
way. Even slipped into his place, found 
the accelerator and the car moved on. 

Fifteen minutes from losing Charles, 
anne Even halted the car with a flour- 
ish. 

Gladise slowly descended and stared in- 
credulously at the black patch above her 
father’s coat. 

Swinging abruptly round she struck him 
suddenly across the face, sprang into the 
car and slammed the door. 

He reached the other side just in time 
to catch her in his arms as she sprang out 
with the wallet of pearls under one arm. 
He took it from her. 

At that moment a 
portier came out onto the 
steps. Behind him stood 
the Stronges. 

Raising his hat, Mr. 
Stronge said: “Excuse 
me sir, as you seem to be 
coming in here, I wonder 
if you’d be so kind as to 
let your chauffeur drive 
us to the Ritz. We have 
been vainly trying to get 
a taxi for—” he stopped 
suddenly. “Bless my soul 
—it’s the Comptesse.” 

Gladise smiled: ‘Miss 
Stronge, forgive me for 
making you late for your 
appointment. Captain Even will drive you 
to the Ritz.” 

“Captain Even,” cried Miss Stronge, 
“What a coincidence. Captain Even is my 
appointment.” 

With a truculent glance at Even, Gladise 
invited them up to her rooms where they 
remained until a portier came running with 
the announcement that he had at last suc- 
ceeded in getting a taxi. 

“Mr. Stronge,” said Gladise, “that sim- 
plifies matters. You and Miss Stronge can 
take the taxi, and Captain Even will drive 
me along later if possible.” 

Mr. Stronge brushed Even aside. “Very 
well, Comptesse,” he said, “the sooner we 
go, the sooner we shall meet again.” 

“Just one minute, sir,” drawled Even 
walking to the door after them. He took 
a parcel from his pocket. “Will you open 
this when you get home? Thanks, awfully.” 

Dancing Even kissed his hand to Miss 
Stronge, closed the door and walked over 
to the table at which he had been writ- 
ing and detached the top sheet of blotting 
paper. He switched on the unshaded mir- 
ror light and examined in it the reflec- 
tion of the blotting paper. 

“Sweetheart,” he said with a mischievous 
grin, ‘Could you come here for a minute?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and obeyed. 
In the glass she read the fresh imprint of 
a letter which Even had written. 


Dear Mr. Stronge, 

Being of a sporting turn of mind, and 
having nothing better to do with it, I 
called this afternoon and inspected your 
charming daughter’s dowry. Here it is, 
and the joke’s on you. But I’ll say nothing 
about it. 

Yours in a dither, 
Locheven. 


Gladise turned slowly round and stared 
up at Even’s gay face in complete silence. 
“Dear Thing,” he said, “there’s rather 
a jolly little dinner on tonight at the 
‘Mouska.’ I’ll order a table right away.” 
She stamped her foot with sudden anger. 
Then as their eyes met she said: “Dancy—” 
a long pause—“you may book that table.” 
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STAIRS OF SAND 
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liberator whom I would come to love. 
You would take me far across this terrible 
desert to the green vineyards and the pine 
groves—to the cool seaside. Some day when 
I was free you’d marry me and make me 
happy. That was my dream. But you have 
shown me the reality, and I want none 
of it.” 

“Curse your fickleness!” he exclaimed, 
passionately. “You’re as changeable as the 
shifting sands out there. You’ve fooled 
me as you have every white man who 
drifted into Lost Lake . You’ve 
done this thing before, Ruth Larey.” 

“Thank you for all that, Hal Stone,” 
replied Ruth, with a pale smile. “You 
have done me a good turn. I was grateful 
to you, sorry for you, and full of regret. 
But you have spared me further concern.” 

“T don’t want your gratitude or your 
pity,” he said. “It was your love I wanted. 
But I’ll have you just the same. They told 
me you weren’t in love with your husband 
—that he didn’t care for that just so long 
as he——” 

“I told you I was Guerd Larey’s wife 
in name only,” she interrupted, coldly. 

“Sure you told me,” he shot back at 
her, his face flushing hot. “But I believe 
you lied. You can’t expect me to swallow 
that. I never knew anybody who could, 
except old Mrs. Dorn. . Guerd 
Larey to let you be his wife in name 
only! . No, Ruth, you invented 
that little story to make it easier for men 
to want you. It sure fooled me.” 

“T despise you. I wonder I ever imag- 
ined otherwise,” returned Ruth, scornfully. 

Ruth sought to conceal a dread that 
swiitly succeeded her scorn. Had she been 
wise to alienate this young man, in whom 
passion and violence evidently ran count- 
erpart to his recklessness? Her situation 
had assumed alarming proportions. The 
afternoon was far spent, and despite her 
courage she hesitated about taking the 
road back. There would be early moon- 
light. Suddenly she decided that it would 
be best for her to leave Stone at once. She 
would take only a canteen and walk as 
long as she could make out the road, then 
rest until daylight. 

She rose, and picked up a canteen and 
spread the canvas strap to sling over her 
shoulder. Stone stared at her until sud- 
denly his eyes dilated and his face changed. 
Slowly he got to his feet. 

“What dodge are you up to?” he de- 
manded. 

“I’m going back,” replied Ruth firmly, 
though her lips trembled. Suiting the ac- 
tion to the words she wheeled and started 
away. 

She heard a muttered curse, then quick 
footsteps on the gravel. Stone caught her 
arm in a grasp that hurt. Wrenching free 
she turned and struck him with all her 
might cross the mouth. 

“You keep your hands off me,” she cried. 

“You didn’t say that last night,” he 
muttered, extending toward her the hands 
she had found offensive. And he clutched 
at her dress. 

Suddenly over his shoulder Ruth saw 
two men and two burros entering the 
canyon at its far end. Their amazing ap- 
pearance changed what had been a hope- 
less situation for her. Fiercely, with re- 
doubled strength, she fought Stone, and 
spared breath for one piercing cry. And 
she gave Stone all he could do to handle 
her. 

The moment came, just when she was 
about to collapse, when something heavy 
and irresistible laid hold of Ruth from be- 
hind. A great brown hand shoved Stone 
back and held him as if he had been an 
empty sack. Ruth grasped then that one 
of the men she had seen had come up 
behind her. 

“Young man, let go—quick!” he said 
in deep voice that had a curious cold 
ring. 

But Stone did not release his hold of 
Ruth. His mood had been too savage to 
change in a twinkling. Then the brown 
arm flashed back and forth. Stone’s face 
seemed suddenly obliterated behind a huge 
fist. Ruth felt herself freed. Stone fell 
backward, and rolled against the cliff wall 
where he sank down and lay still. 


UTH found herself gazing up at a very 
tall man, clad in the dusty weathered 
[Continued on page 114] 
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ragged garb of a desert wanderer. His face, 
dark almost as an Indian’s, and strange 
with its deep sloping lines of sadness, she 
knew, yet did not know. Gray eyes, clear, 
piercing as those of an eagle, looked down 
upon her with a soft and wonderful light 
of joy. Ruth trembled. Who was this man? 
It was not only that she had seen him be- 
fore, but she remembered that softness of 
light in his eyes. 

“I know you—yet I don’t,” she said, 
tremulously. 

“Surely you remember me?” he asked 
gently. 

“Yes—no-o,” answered Ruth, gravely 
shaking her head. 

“Have you forgotten Genie?” 

“Genie ? Genie who?” she asked wonder- 
ingly, with quickening currents of thought, 
whirling, coalescing toward 
revelation. 

“Why, Genie Linwood.” 

“Oh!—Genie Linwood! . 

. . Santa Ysabel!” 
Ruth flashed. “Yes—yes. 
Oh, I remember Genie. It 
was to her I gave my pretty 
gowns when [I left Santa 
Ysabel. She was to marry 
at the young rancher 

Gene Blair, who fell 
in love with her — who 
thought her a poor desert 
waif when she was rich.” 

“Yes, Ruth — that was 
Genie,” replied the man, in 
a tone not untinged by sad- 
ness. 

“Now I remember you,” 
cried Ruth. “You were 
Genie’s friend —her desert 
man. Eagle, she called you. Oh, I remember 
now . .. . you had found her on the 
desert where she was starving with her 
mother. She was only a child. Then her 
mother died, and you took care of her for 
years—until she grew up. You brought her 
out of the desert—to civilization—to the 
ranch of the Blair’s. You wanted to find 
a home for her. They took her in, loved 
her, believing her poor, and all the time 
she had riches. The gold her father had 
mined and which you had saved all those 
years. It was like a fairy story.” 

Ruth, warming with speech, was shaken 
with a disturbing and troubled memory 
not yet clear. 

Adam strode to the prostrate form of 
Stone and gazed down upon him. He re- 
garded Ruth with eyes she found hard to 
meet. “Who is this fellow and what is he 
to you?” 

“His name is Stone. He’s nothing to 
me,” replied Ruth, shortly. 

“T don’t often mistake the actions of 
men,” said Adam, thoughtfully. “Where 
do you live? Where were you going? What 
happened ?” 

“T’ll tell you, presently,” rejoined Ruth. 
“Tt all comes back to me . . . . You left 
us at Santa Ysabel. You disappeared one 
night. We waited day after day. You 
didn’t come back. Genie postponed her 
marriage. At last she said: “‘He’s gone 
for good. I was afraid of it. Gone back 
to the desert! Just like Dismukes!’ I re- 
call her very words. She was heartbroken. 
‘ . She called you Eagle, but the others 
gave you a name. . . . Was it Wans- 
fell?” 

“Ves,” replied Adam. “Desert men called 
me Wansfell. But that is not my real 
name. It was given me by a drunken 
prospector, many years ago. And some- 
how it stuck to me.” 

“Wansfell? I’ve heard that name more 
than once since Grandpa and I left Santa 
Ysabel,” mused Ruth. “But I hated the 
past almost as I hated the present. I 
cherished no memories. They hurt me so.” 

“Ruth, now that I’ve found you, tell 
me your story,” he said, with a tone she 
found it difficult to resist. 

“Found me! What do—you mean?” she 
queried, catching her breath. 

“Ruth, it was you I ran away from, at 
Santa Ysabel four long long years ago,” 
he answered, with deep feeling. “Not from 
Genie and her happiness. Not to wander 
back into the lonely desert. I left you in 
the night, without a word, because if I 
had stayed an hour longer my strength 
would bave failed. I loved you so ter- 
ribly that it would have betrayed me. You 
were only nineteen, lonely; unhappy, 








yearning for love. So I left you” 

He took her hand and held it in his. “I 
had my ordeal, Ruth. I wandered from 
place to place, fighting myself. Every 
cloud, every stone had the contour of your 
face. But at last I gave you up. And then 
I took the trail back to the scene of my 
crime. I meant to give myself up and suffer 
my punishment. The law wanted me so I 
went back to Picaci.o. It had been a wild 
rushing miners’ camp, but I found it 
abandoned. But Merryvale was there. It 
was hard to make him recognize in me the 
boy he had known there fourteen years 
before. I told him I had come to accept 
the penalty for killing my brother. Then 
Merryvale explained that I’ had rushed off 
into the desert without knowing -the truth. 
I had not killed the brother I had loved. 
He was alive I was not a 
murderer...I had become a 
fugitive—I had endured all 
the agony the desert could 
deal to a man—for noth- 
i 99 

“T rushed back to Santa 
Ysabel to tell you I was 
free,” he went on, “only to 
find you gone. I did not 
think of seeing Genie. I 
thought only of you... 
Then began my search. But 
you were like a grain of 
sand lost out here. T never 
knew the name of your 
grandfather. And not until 
a few days ago did I ever 
meet a man who I believed 
had seen you. He was a 
prospector I chanced to run 
across in Yuma. He believed 
he had seen you at a waterhole we used 
to call Indian Well, which is now Lost 
Lake . . . So I came—-and I have found 


/ you, after long wandering . . .” 


Ruth covered her face with her hands. 

“I’m not what I was when you knew 
me,” she whispered. 

He kept silent so long that Ruth feared 
his next words. 

“I did not expect you to be. Anything 
might have happened to you. I remember 
the tragedy of your mother.” 

“Oh—that is what I’ve been trying to 
remember,” she cried out. “You knew my 
mother, You spoke of her. But you told 
me so little. Tell me now, I beg of you.” 

“All in good time, Ruth,” he returned. 
“But not quite yet . 1 felt that if I 
ever found you it would be reward 
enough. The least I expected was to tell 
you my story, your mother’s, and then to 
serve you, as I tried to serve her.” 

Ruth felt the hot blood burn her cheeks. 

“The years have changed me for the 
worse,” she explained. “You called me a 
dreaming petulant girl. I was. I am 
twenty-three now. All the four vears since 
I met you I’ve lived on this desert. I am 
all changed, stormy—burning for I know 
not what. Sometimes I see myself as a 
woman trying to climb these stairs of 
sand. The dreams and hopes of my girl- 
hood are gone. Yet I cannot grow in- 
different to everything—and sink to the 
level of an Indian woman.” 

“That is because you have clung to an 
ideal.” 

“T have no ideal—and you’ve found me 
too late,” replied Ruth, bitterly. 

. “Nay, it could not be too late while you 
ive.’ 

A movement on the part of her com- 
panion caused Ruth to turn. Stone was 
struggling to a sitting posture. His swollen 
and bloody face was almost unrecognizable. 
Wansfell strode over to confront him. 

“Get up,” he ordered. “Take a canteen 
and some grub, and light out.” 

Stone lost no time in complying, and 
soon he was on his way toward the gate- 
way of the canyon. 

“Ruth, you really eloped with that 
boy?” inquired Wansfell, thoughtfully. 

“Yes. I was a fool. But I’d have gone 
with anyone,” she returned, impatiently. 

In the look he bent on her there was 
no blame, merely an immutable loyalty. 
Ruth’s quick intuition grasped that noth- 
ing could make any difference to this man. 
It did not matter to him what she was. 
He had found her. Something vague and 
vast began to form around her, loom over 
her, baffling and disconcerting. 
[Continued on page 115} 
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Meanwhile Adam was getting food and 
drink, which he presently set before Ruth. 
They ate in silence. 

“You must be tired after your long 
ride,” he said. “Will you walk a while?” 

“Yes, I’d like to after we’ve talked,” she 
began, hurriedly. “There is so much.... 
But first, now that you’ve found me what 
do you think you’re going to do with me?” 

“Tt depends,” he replied, slowly. “Ruth, 
I had only one hope—to find you and to 
help you. There is a bond between you 
and me, which you don’t realize.” 

“Oh, Adam, tell me!” she entreated. 

“Tt is not yet time,” he replied, enig- 
matically. “First let me help you to get 
over your distress. Meeting me has upset 
you. You are bound in some way that you 
hate to confess. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, indeed I am,” she murmured. 

“Well then, know once for all that I 
love you and that my greatest wish is to 
serve you. I cannot hope that you might 
marry me—” 

“Adam, I—I can’t marry 
said brokenly. “I would gladly. 
too late!” 

“You are already 
on, a little huskily. 

“Yes. But it’s not only that. Any day 
I might be free of him. Life is uncertain 
on this desert. He is hated and feared. 
Some day he will be killed . . . . But I 
meant, too late for another and more 
serious reason. I fear I have become a 
hopeless, miserable, half-mad woman, with 
no longer a belief in self or God. The 
desert has ruined me. I would never drag 
down and ruin a man whom my mother 
knew and trusted.” 

“Ruth, tell me your story and let me 
judge of the hard facts. Trust me.” 

Ruth drew a deep breath that was half 
sigh, half sob, and surrendered to some 
emotion beyond her ken. 

“T’ll begin where you left me—at Santa 
Ysabel,” she said. “My grandfather, Caleb 
Hunt, had considerable money which - he 
wanted to invest in desert holdings. Also 
he was affected with a pulmonary disease, 
from which he suffered less on the desert 
than anywhere. We went first to Yuma, 
where he fell in with the men who figure 
largely in my story. Grandfather went into 
the freighting business with these men and 
established a freighting port at Lost Lake. 

“The man who won my grandfather to 
ihis enterprise was a young handsome fel- 
low who fascinated me. But I did not love 
him. He kept at me to marry him, and 
grandfather favored his suit. Between 
them they made my life wretched. At last 
grandfather told me that if I did not 
consent to this marriage he would be 
ruined. I did not know which way to 
turn. My suitor swore that if I would only 
marry him he would wait for love to 
come—before asking me to be really a 
wife. They finally wore me out. 

“The very first night after my marriage 
my husband, under the influence of drink, 
tried to force his way into my bedroom. 
At my refusal to let him in he grew violent 
and nearly wrecked the place. But I es- 
caped to grandfather’s house. 

“Next day he approached me, sober, 
and begged me to overlook his action. I 
told him I loathed him, and that was the 
end. He tried for weeks to change me, and 
failing, he stood out in his true colors. He 
was a gambler, a dissolute adventurer 
who gradually gained power in Yuma. He 
robbed grandfather. 

“All this would have been bad enough 
for me, without the terrible devastating 
maddening effect of the desert. I grew ob- 
sessed with the idea of getting away. I 
looked always for some one to free me. 

4 A few weeks ago this young man 
I was with, Hal Stone, came to Lost Lake. 
He was kind, pleasant, engaging at first, 
and he loved me. I persuaded myself that 
I was attracted to him, and might some 
day love him. He had little trouble in 
getting me to run away. We left Lost Lake 
at daylight this morning, and not until 
late did I suspect Stone was off the road. 
You might—never have—met us....I see 
no way out—I can’t go back home, yet— 
somehow—I thank God—you found me.” 


you,” she 
But it’s 


married?” he went 


T could have been vastly worse,” added 
Wansfell, in a voice full of relief. “Have 
you told us everything?” 
[Continued on page 116] 
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Milk of Magnesia” has been pre- 
scribed by physicians as a harm- 
less antacid, laxative, and correc- 
tive in conditions attended with 
acidity of the stomach and intes- 
tines, with heartburn, sour eruc- 
tations, sick headache and flatu- 
lence; and in other complaints 
attended with sour stomach, bil- 
tousness and constipation. 
Millions have found it ideal, be- 
cause it is harmless, almost taste- 
less, mild in operation and never 
causes natsea, griping or the 
slightest inconvenience. 


























“Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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“Yes, everything vital. I held back his 
name because I hate to speak it.” 

“There is no need. It doesn’t matter 
who your—the man is. What does matter 
is the need for you to learn a lesson from 
the past. Only in rare cases does a man or 
woman grow spiritually on the desert. 
Desert creatures, particularly human be- 
ings, concentrate on survival. A fight for 
lifel . . . . Ruth, you have neglected 
your spiritual side. You are not broken— 
lost. And now you will not be.” 

“Not broken—lost!” repeated Ruth. 
“And now I never will be . . . . Why?” 

“Because I have found you,” he said, 
simply. “Go to bed and rest. Tomorrow 
we will decide what to do.” 

He moved away into the gloom. Ruth 
roused herself, and groping for the blank- 
ets sat down to remove her shoes and 
outer garments. Slipping down between 
the blankets she covered herself and lay 
still. It was a hard bed, yet, such was her 
fatigue, something to be grateful for. She 
would rest and think, but not sleep. 

She thought about her grandfather. 
What would become of him now? Guerd 
Larey and Collishaw, with their hirelings, 
would devour him as wolves a sheep. She 
had been the power that had held these 
hardened men leashed. Poor old man! The 
desert would claim him, as it bad claimed 
her mother and father. But never would 
it destroy her! 

She would not return to Lost Lake. The 
decision sent a tingling all over her body. 
What sweetness there would be in verdant 
green surroundings, by the cool seaside, in 
the vineyards and groves of the coast! 

Suddenly a footstep on the sand broke 
her brooding meditations. She had closed 
her eyes, and forgotten for the moment 
the night, the canyon, and the men who 
were there. 

A tall dark form moved in the moon- 
light. Wansfell! He walked by her, down 
the middle of the canyon a few rods, 
his hands folded behind him. He passed 
scarcely a dozen yards from Ruth, and in 
the moonlight she could 
see him distinctly pa- 
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thought! Perhaps that is what you meant!” 

He laughed, the first time she had 
heard him do so. It was a welcome sound, 
ringing pleasantly upon the ear. Then 
while he fell to helping Merryvale she 
watched him with studious, critical eyes. 
Suddenly she experienced a baffling sensa- 
tion that was familiar. Stone had awak- 
ened this in her in some degree, other men 
in the past had roused it, fleetingly. It 
never lasted. Here it came again, stronger 
than ever before, somehow changed— 
sweet and thrilling, until she deliberately 
beat it down. 

It was Merryvale who did all the talk- 
ing during breakfast. He appeared to be a 
loquacious old man, as spry of wit and 
humor as he was on his feet. His attach- 
ment for Adam showed markedly. 

After breakfast Adam drew her back to 
a seat on the flat rock. “Well, then, what 
is it?” 

“T want to go out of this desert,” an- 
nounced Ruth. 

“Where to?” 

“To the coast. Or anywhere, for that 
matter, away from the sand and heat.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Find work somewhere.” 

“Could you do any kind of work that 
would make you self-supporting ?” 

“T don’t know. I never could keep house 
for Grandpa, that’s certain. But I’d have ta 
work at something. I’ve some money to 
start with.” 

“Ruth, tLis plan won’t do,” said Adam, 
gravely. “Let me reason with you.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not one to listen to 
reason. I never was.” 


“Isn’t it selfish of you to leave your 


grandfather ?” 
“Yes, of course it is,” she replied, in 
impatient regret. “But I can’t help that.” 
“You could make this a turning point 
in your life. To go back to him, to your 
obligations, to overcome your loathing of 
the desert, to endure and to serve—that 
would make you a real woman. If you run 
off alone, footloose and reckless and beau- 
tiful as you are, it will 
be only to ruin.” 





trolling this beat. 

He walked erect, with 
free step, though he gave 
an impression of a man 
burdened. What was on 
his mind that he did not 
rest and sleep? Ruth 
knew, and she could not 
control womanly emo- 
tions. A sense of protec- 
tion suddenly struck her. 
Never a night had she 
lain down in her desert 
home without dread! 
But this night no man, 
not even Guerd Larey, 
could harm her, while 
that giant stalked out 
there. 

Ruth’s heart swelled 
high in her breast. To think that this 
strange man had fallen in love with her at 
Genie’s—four years past—had fled from 
her, believed he had murdered his brother 
. . . and now he had found her. What did 
it mean? What could it lead to? 

She felt that she must flee from him 
before he found her to be ever a shallower 
creature than she had confessed herself. 
She had been ready to fall in love with 
him four’years ago. She wanted to now. 
But not Genie’s Eagle! She must not love 
him, for he soared on the heights. Finally 
surrendering to a drowsiness that dulled 
her thought, she fell asleep. 





VOICE pierced Ruth’s slumbers. She 
awoke in a rosy cool dawn. The sun 
had not risen. Rising, she dressed, and 
found water in one of Stone’s canteens, 
which he had left in the wagon. 
“T won’t go back to Lost Lake,” she an- 
nounced aloud, as if to fortify herself. 
Adam arrived with an armful of brush 
and dead cactus, which he dropped upon 
the sand. 
“So you’re not going home?” he 
queried, with a grave quick glance at her. 
“Adam, you don’t approve?” 
“T’m afraid not. Well, let’s have break- 
fast. Then I’ll tackle the job.” 
“You mean changing Old Butch and 
me? Two mules with but a single 





“Mr. Wansfell, are you 
suggesting that I go back 
to my husband?” she 
queried, with sarcasm. 

“No. If he is truly 
what you say, it’s right 
that you never go. But 
your gra idfather—what 
you owe him, and more, 
what you owe your- 
SY Sse 

“T owe myself freedom 
from this desert.” 

“Do you deny the risk 
you run, if you persist 
in going?” 

“Risk—of what ?” 

“Of hardship, of 
trouble—of ruin?” 

“Deny risk of all 
that?” she flashed. “No, I don’t. But the 
same thing holds if I remain and at least I 
have a chance. Here I’m absolutely sure of 
ruin, sooner or later . . . or death!” 

“Tf I let you go, I shall go too,” he said. 

“Of course,” replied Ruth, eagerly. “How 
else could I ? I expect and hope you will 
take me out and set me upon my feet 
somewhere.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, why, you could leave me to—to 
my fate.” 

“No. What of my promise to your 
mother?” he returned, sternly. 

“My—mother ?” echoed Ruth, faltering- 
ly. “I—I didn’t know you—” 

“You shall know, presently. But know 
now that I wouldn’t leave you, whether 
you go or stay . uth, look me 
straight in the eyes. There . . . you have 
no call for fury. Tell me, have you always 
been truthful?” 

“No, I suppose I lied to Stone—and 
the rest,” she burst out. “But I told you 
the truth.” : 

“I believe you, and that helps,” he said. 
“But to get back to the main issue . . 
I don’t think it womanly or right for 
you to abandon your grandfather.” 

“Right or wrong, I must,” she rejoined. 

“His home is your home, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

[Continued on page 119] 
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Seemingly safe with teet 


ANY, many people while in the heyday of life are relegated to 
the background—unwilling spectators who have surrendered 
health to Pyorrhea. 

This grim enemy attacks the unwary. Although teeth may be clean 
and glistening white, the gums break down. And Pyorrhea poison 
moves through the system often endangering health, youth and beauty. 
Its toll is 4 persons out of 5 after forty and thousands younger. 

These odds are unfair. Because it is so easy to keep teeth clean and 
sound and at the same time safeguard health. 


More Than A Toothpaste 


Just follow this simple regime: See your dentist once every six months. 
Have him examine teeth and gums thoroughly. And start using 
Forhan’s for the Gums, today. 


Without the use of harsh abrasives, this dentifrice keeps teeth clean 
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We Were Right 


The tremendous success of Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant proves that more 
and more people are realizing the importance of the correct practice of oral 
hygiene. Every morning and every night they use this Antiseptic Refreshant as 
a mouth wash. It is powerful, refreshing and safe. It protects mouth, nose and 


throat from infection and keeps breath sweet. Try it. 35c and 60c in bottles. 
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YOUR TEETH ARE 


so white 





and pearly white. It protects them against acids which cause decay. 
And moreover, if used regularly and in time, it firms gums and 
keeps them sound. And as you may know, Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. 

The formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., this dentifrice is com- 
pounded with the correct percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, the 
preparation used by dentists in the treatment of Pyorrhetic conditions. 

It is folly to wait for signals to flash, for gums to bleed and to re- 
cede from teeth, for teeth to loosen in their sockets. Prevention is 
th. sensible course. 

Morning and night, use Forhan’s for the Gums, Teach your chil- 
dren this good habit. They’ll like the pleasant taste of Forhan’s. 
And it is the means of safeguarding health, beauty and youth. At 
all druggists—in tubes, 35¢ and 60c. Forhan Company, New York. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 





Make This 10 Day Test 
Lazy, lethargic gums invite disease. And the only way to keep them firm, 


sound and healthy is to massage them daily just as a woman massages her 
face to keep it glowing with youth and free from the signs of age. Forhan’s 
for the Gums is designed for gum massaging. Make this 10 day test. 
Morning and night, ao brushing your teeth with Forhan’s, exercise 
your gums, closely following the directions in the booklet that comes with 
each tube . ag how much better they look and feel! 

"Your Teeth Are Only As Healthy As Your Gums, 











Forhan’s for the gums 
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Nowadays, its color that stamps apparel 
stylish —or otherwise. Keep abreast of 
color changes, with a fifteen-cent package 
of Diamond Dyes! Give the old garments 
new and fashionable shades; tint stockings 
and other accessories to harmonize. It’s 
downright fun, and results are perfect, if 
you'll only use true dyes. 


Your wardrobe is full of new possibilities, 
if you will just invoke the aid of Diamond 
Dyes. You can transform the home, too, 
by new, gay colors to old or faded drapes 
and coverings. And tinting, too, is easiest 
when you use these true dyes. They give 
pretty underwear the most exquisite tints, 
and the tint is always uniform and even. 


Get Diamond Dyes at the nearest drug- 
store— for every drugstore has them. 
With color charts and simple directions, 
and a wealth of suggestions for beautiful 
effects that are yours for fifteen cents! Or, 
mail the coupon for the gorgeous book 
called Color Craft, free. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boilto DYE 


i DIAMOND DYES (Dept. A) 
Burlington, Vermont 

: Please send FREE and POSTPAID 
* the big book on home dyeing and 
: tinting, illustrated in full colors, with 
: actual piece oods samples for - 
: shades and ideas for wardrobes and 
! home furnishings. 
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“Well, I’m sorry to oppose you, but I'll 
have to take you back,” he replied, con- 
clusively. 

Ruth felt the blood rush hot to her 
cheeks. 

“You shall not!” she retorted, passion- 
aay: “Unless you resort to force, as Stone 

id.’ 

“Ruth, I want to spare you pain,” he 
said, bending over her. “At least until 
you’re home, recovered from this mad 
jaunt. Will you take my word, until some 
later time, that I have the power now to 
make you change your mind?” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“You will not trust me?” 

“T can’t. I don’t believe . . . There’s 
not any one who can change me.” 

“You refuse to go home?” 

“Abse- iely.” 

He t-..ned his back and appeared to be 
fumbling at his blouse. Then he wheeled, 
strangely pale, and forced something into 
her hand. “Look inside,” he said. The ob- 
ject was an oval locket of dull gold worn 
smooth. Ruth opened it and it disclosed 
two faces done in miniature. 

“Mother . . . and I!” she 
gasped. 

Her mother’s lovely face 
smiled up at her. And op- 
posite was the youthful por- 
trait of herself. She had been 
fourteen when this was 
painted in Philadelphia—oh, 
so long ago! Her look re- 
turned to the beloved fea- 
tures of this mother she had 
lost, and her hot tears fell 
upon the open locket. 

“Adam, where did you get 
this?” she whispered. 

“Your mother gave it to 
me,” he replied. 

“When ?” 

“This is May . . . it will 
be eight years ago in July 
eee ae 

He dropped down beside her, so that 
his eyes were on a level with hers. 

“Years ago an old prospector friend of 
mine, Dismukes by name, told me about 
a man and woman living in Death Valley 
under strange circumstances. They were 
gentle folk, he said, not inured to the 
hardship of desert life, and death surely 
awaited them there. I found them living 
in a comfortless shack in that valley of 
destruction. The woman was exceedingly 
beautiful and frail—your mother, Magda- 
lene Virey. I saw at once that I was not 
wanted there, but I decided to stay to try 
and help your mother. Virey was beyond 
me. He was half mad, I think. Anyway he 
had brought her there to the loneliest and 
most forbidding spot on earth, away from 
the world of men. He loved her so madly 
that his terrible jealousy had brought 
this about. Your mother had never loved 
Virey but she had come willingly to Death 
Valley, to suffer any privation that he 
chose to inflict. She had a great spirit. But 
she was a worldly woman, with a mocking 
doubt of man and herself and God. 

I could not persuade your mother to 
leave Death Valley. She vowed she would 
perish there as Virey wished. She had a 
wonderful mind, and I interested her in 
Death Valley. Gradually she improved in 
health and strength. She came to love the 
grandeur and sublimity of that appalling 
place. 

“All that I had suffered I told your 
mother. In the end it saved her soul. When 
July came, one morning, after a night 
when for hours I believed your mother 
was dying, she took this locket and gave 
it to me, with a sacred trust. 

“The day came when I could endure her 
agony no longer. I decided to kill Virey, 
or leave him there to a worse fate, and 
take your mother away. I went in search 
of my burros when I heard the crackling 
of rocks. There was Virey high on the 
slope rolling rocks down. I had to dodge 
great boulders as I ran to get your mother 
from the shack. Your mother came run- 
ning out. Virey ran down to her. But it 
was too late to save her. I climbed a high 
rock, just in the nick of time. The gray 
mass of stones and dust, like a cloud, en- 
veloped your mother and Virey—and car- 
tied them away—buried them forever.” 

Ruth sank against Adam’s shoulder, 


with bursting heart and blinded eyes. 
“Adam, you must—have loved mother,” 
murmured Ruth brokenly. 

“Not at first, but in the end I did love 
her,” returned Adam, hoarsely. 

“And my mother’s sacred trust?” asked 
Ruth, with trembling lips. 

“Was you, Ruth. She bade me seek 
you, find you, and save you from a fate 
such as hers had been. She said by her 
own love for me you would love me too. 
You would be like her. You would have 
ali of her weaknesses and none of her 
strength. The same wild longings and 
passions without the desire to thwart 
them!” 

“Oh, how true!” cried Ruth, bitterly. 

“That was your mother’s sacred trust. 
She gave me you.” 


Ruth drew away from him and rose. “I _ 


yield to my mother’s trust, knowing that 
I am more lost than ever,” she replied, 
unsteadily. “Take me where you will.” 


ERRYVALE had everything packed. 
The team was hitched up and ready. 
“Come, Ruth,” called 
Adam. Without protest she 
permitted Adam to help her 

up to the wagon-seat. 

“Merryvale, you drive. I'll 
go ahead,” he directed and 
stalked on ahead, driving 
the two -burros. 

Ruth shut the merciless 
desert out of her conscious- 
ness and locked herself with 
her grief and with bowed 
head and face hidden in her 
veil she grieved for her 
mother. 

She endured this black 
hour, sustained by the one 
unforgettable fact of her 
mother’s love, and prayer 
that she be not victim to the 
a of blood bequeathed 

er. 

When again she grew aware of the out- 
side world, she was across the sands to- 
wards southern California. Ahead three 
dark figures moved against the wavering 
heat veils—Wansfell and his _burros. 
Ruth watched the dark figure, markedly 
tall even at long distance. This desert 
man had again come into her life, and the 
promise of agony which had haunted her 
at Santa Ysabel seemed sure of its frui- 
tion. 

“Tell me about him,” she suddenly said 
to Merryvale. 

“Was it at Picacho he thought he’d 
killed his brother?” went on Ruth. 

“Yep, right there at Picacho,” returned 
the old man as he flicked the reins over 
the laboring mules. 

wonder? What was the 





“Wal, he told you why he ran away 
from you at Santa Ysabel. But he didn’t 
tell you the months of torture out heah, 
fightin’ to give you up, an’ then fightin’ 
to surrender to the law. I was in Picacho 
when he came to sacrifice himself. I was 
the one to tell him about his awful mis- 
take—that he hadn’t killed his brother at 
all. An’ it’s since then that I’ve learned 
Adam’s life when a boy—how he loved 
his brother who from childhood up robbed 
him of everything . . . By George, that’s 
the dastard part of it, an’ why I was al- 
ways sorry he didn’t kill his brother!” 

“Merryvale! What a harsh and cruel 
thing to say!” exclaimed Ruth, aghast. 

“No matter. Adam was a gentle kindly 
boy, favorite of his mother. He loved his 
brother as I never knew any brother to be 
loved. An’ in turn he was hated. 

“After the mother died they went west 
where there was some dispute over a Mex- 
ican girl that Adam was protectin’. The 
brother insulted their mother’s name. They 
quarrelled fiercely in the town of Ehren- 
berg an’ then came the bitter fight at 
Picacho . . . Adam thought he had killed 
the brother, an’ he fled to the dessert.” 


DAM halted his burros just short of 
the post and waited for Merryvale. 
“My home is there,” announced Ruth, 
pointing to’an earth-colored adobe struc- 
ture visible through the trees, above the 
spring. 
[Continued on page 120] 
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Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs to 
Dept. M4-3, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y You 
will get atrial tube of Mentholatum, Feel it heal! 
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LePage’s Craft 
Waste Basket 


Fascinating Gift Shop Things 
You Can Make Yourself 


Right at home—no expensive 

set to buy— no special training 

needed— LePage’s Craft Book 

shows you how to make over 
50 lovely things 


Now you can make gifts for a’l occa- 
sions. Youcan make coloful, attractive 
articles for home decoration. You can 
make bridge prizes, party favors, things 
to sell at church fairs, etc.—simple, 
practical, useful and easy to make. 
Anyone can follow the clear, com- 
plete directions for making as given in 
LePage’s Craft Book. One woman 
writes, “I have always known that Le- 
Page’s is a wonderful render, but 
until I got your book, I iad no idea 
what lovely things I could make with 
it.” LePage’s Craft is a surprise and 


aa AGE’S 
GLUE 
In Bottles and Ties 


delight to all who try it. It is like hav- 
ing a gift shop at your finger tips, 
where ail the prices are marked way- 
down—each lovely thing a bargain. Le- 
Page’s Craft Book will show you how 
to be a more skilful craftsman than 
you ever dreamed. 

Send 10 cents (coin or stamps) 

for copy of this book 

SEND for this wonderful book. Try this 
fascinating way of making things your- 
self. Mail the coupon 
below with 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) and 
we will at once send 
you a copy of LePage’s 
Craft Book, postage 
paid, 
Address LePage’s Craft League, 
534 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
MAIL THIS COUPON /@ 
feeewerenr eee eee =| ‘ 
LePaGr’s Crart LEaGcve, 
534 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Craft Book. 
Please send copy of this book to: 
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ow you can 
landscape 
ur own Grounds 
Expertly and at Small Cost! 


You can do it yourself—with the 
help of our book “‘How to Land- 
scape your Own Grounds.” Com- 
piled by a prominent Landscape 
Architect, written in language 
anyone can understand; every 
step illustrated by simple charts; 
cost estimates included for each 
plan. Complete in every detail, 
making it unnecessary for you to 
employ a Landscape Architect. 


Plans for Every Type of Home 
Tells how to arrange trees, 

rubs, vines, etc., to secure the 
most artistic effects; how to 
choose the right varieties; gives 
cultural directions and other in- 
formation, 
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NEW WATER FERN 


Beautiful House Plant --- REQUIRES NO SOIL 

A peculiar and interesting 
plant that is admired b: 
everyone; vel- 
vety,fine, fern-like foliage. 
Curls up and 













i in in a 
few minutes after being 
placed in water. Owin 
to the fact it is capable o' 


an 4 
Peentedly. it is called the Opossum 





THRIVES 7 

ern. Do not confuse this_plant 
IN A VASE with the much advertised Resur- 
OF WATER rection plant. If you want one of 


ante the most satisfactory and beautiful 
“Table Ferns,’’ something entirely 
new, get one of these marvels of plant life. Plants, 25¢ 
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proach many a time with mingled emo- 
tions, but never with the poise and cer- 
tainty of this moment. Fear had left her. 
The sunset light glinted on his thick fair 
hair and his handsome dissolute face. 

“Ruth!” he exclaimed, and strode to 
the edge of the porch where she stood, 
bending to search her face with his great 
hungry eyes. Joy, relief, suspicion, anger 
all strove there. “Where have you been?” 
he demanded in a peremptory tone. 

“None of your business,” she returned, 
coldly. “Guerd, don’t speak to me in that 
tone. You have nothing whatever to do 
with my actions, nor can you bully me.” 

“But I’ve been frightened. I can’t help 
but love you,” he replied harshly. 

“That’s your misfor- 
tune, if it’s true,” said 
Ruth. 

“You'll never believe 
that you could have 
changed my life?” he 
queried, with bitter pas- 
sion. 

“Never. You are a 
slave to your selfish de- 
sires,” she returned scorn- 
fully. “You were a 
gambler and a cheat even 
when you married me.” 

“Ruth, I swear I'll 
mend my ways—if you’ll 
only love me,” he im- 
plored, with a pathos that was almost 
savage. 

“Tt’s impossible, Guerd,” she replied, 
wondering why she could not feel pity for 
him. “And if that’s what you came to say, 
please—” 

“That only came out when I saw you,” 
he flashed. Then the eloquence and dark 
radiance of him faded. “This young Stone 
is bragging around he eloped with you. I 
want to hear what you’ve got to say be- 
fore I—” 

“Guerd, don’t kill Stone,” interrupted 
Ruth, in distress. “Don’t even strike him. 
It was all my fault. I ran off with him. 
I encouraged him—let him make love to 
me ... Oh, there’s no excuse for me, 
Guerd. It seemed I couldn’t stand this 
place any longer. I just had to get out.” 

White to the lips, he retorted. “You’d 
go with anyone—even a Mexican—rather 
than with me . . . Well, what happened? 
Stone’s face is smashed. He said Old Butch 
kicked him. That’s a lie. Some man’s fists 
did it. Who was he—and what for?” 

Ruth divined the imminence of peril 
for the boy she had led to such extremes. 
“Guerd, we couldn’t reach the Indian 
settlement,” she began, impulsively. “Old 
Butch balked. There was nothing to do but 
camp. Stone wanted to make love to me. 
I wouldn’t let him. He grew violent then, 
and during a struggle between us, two 
men came up—and ended it.” 

“Who struck Stone?” 

“Adam Wansfell, an old friend whom I 
knew four years ago at Santa Ysabel.” 

“Wansfell! I know that name. He’s a 
desert tramp. Wanders around doing all 
kinds of queer tricks. And you knew him 
in Santa Ysabel? . . .” 

“He brought me back home. You may 
learn for yourself who and what he is.” 

“You let Stone kiss you?” queried, 
Larey darkly. 

She averted her face from the jealous 
blaze of his eyes. 

“And you never let me kiss you!” he 
rasped. 

Ruth had no reply to that poignant ac- 
cusation. He wheeled away and stalked 
down the path through the hedge gate. 

Suddenly Ruth remembered Adam and 
called him. Receiving no response she 
went hurriedly into the room. On first 
glance she did not locate Adam. Then she 
heard a long shuddering breath. Adam lay 
on her grandfather’s couch, his face buried, 
his hands clutching the pillows, the wide 
shoulders strained as if in convulsion. With 
contracting heart Ruth ran to the couch. 

“Why—why—Adam!” she called, and 
put a faltering hand on his shoulder. 
“Oh, what could make you this way? It 
was only my husband. You must have 
| Eas 

“Ruth,” he said brokenly. “He is my 
brother. My name is not Wansfell. I am 
Adam Larey.” 

[Continued in Aprit: McCatr’s] 


Adam followed Ruth carrying her bags. 
Once inside the hedge Ruth slackened her 
pace. There was no sound except a tinkle 
of running water. The adobe house was 
long and low, with a porch running its 
length. 

“Here—we are—Adam,” announced 
Ruth, breathlessly. “Look what you’ve 
brought me back—to—for all my life.” 

Adam’s keen eyes surveyed the scene. 

“I’m afraid you don’t see truly,” he re- 
plied, with a smile. “This is an oasis. And 
I would never tire of the view.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Ruth, impatient 
with him. “I don’t see Grandfather . . .” 

“Let me go find him,” replied Adam. 

“Yes. And I'll go with you,” said Ruth, 

But they had scarcely 
started when Ruth caught 
sight of the old man en- 
tering the hedge gate. 

“Wait, Adam. Here he 
comes.” 

Upon nearing the 
porch her grandfather 
looked up to disclose a 
worn troubled face,which 
instantly lightened with 
amaze and gladness. He 
hurried forward—a slight 
man, gray of hair, and 
rather stoop-shouldered. 
“Ruth!” he burst out, 
quaveringly. “Where in 
the world have you been all this time?” 

Adam had arisen, to stand with head 
bent under the low ceiling. 

“Grandad, this is an old friend, Adam 
Wansfell . . . Adam, my grandfather, 
Caleb Hunt.” 

The men shook hands and exchanged 
greetings. 

“Grandad, what did Hal Stone tell 
you?” interposed Ruth, eager to have ex- 
planations over. 

“Ruth, I haven’t seen Stone,” returned 
Hunt, in surprise. “Some one saw him just 
a little while ago, limping by the post.” 

“T ran off with Stone yesterday,” went 
on Ruth, hurriedly. 

“Good heavens! You ran off with Hal 
Stone?” ejaculated her grandfather. “Your 
husband will shoot him!” 

“Not when I explain. It was all my 
fault, Grandad— Well, we got within ten 
miles of the mountains, when the gray 
mule, Old Butch, balked. We could not 
go on. Stone said we must camp there. 
Then, when I repulsed his—his advances, 
he got ugly. Adam happened along with 
Merryvale, and rescued me. He sent Stone 
away last night. We made camp there and 
this morning started back.” 

“Sir, I thank you indeed,” said Hunt, 
courteously and warmly to Adam. “Per- 
haps, this will be a lesson to my grand- 
daughter.” 

“Grandad, T'll never run off again,” 
murmured Ruth, mournfully. 

“Well! Something has come over my 
lass,” declared Hunt, affectionately plac- 
ing an arm around Ruth. “It is very wel- 
come, but rather perplexing. How did you 
bring about this change?” 

“Grandad—listen,” interposed Ruth, 
tremulously. “Adam had no trouble chang- 
ing me. . . . He knew Mother. He was 
with her—and Father—the last weeks of 
their lives . . . In Death Valley!” 

“What—what is this? Ruth!” . . . he 





you know my daughter Magdalene?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hunt, I knew her,” replied 
Adam, sombrely. 

“This is most extraordinary. After all 
these years! Thank God, we have come to 
know at last . . Did Magdalene give 
you any message for us?” 

“The locket, Adam. Let him see that,” 
said Ruth, eagerly. 

Adam’s big brown hand slipped inside 
his worn blouse and appeared to jerk to 
a stop. “Who is that man?” he whispered 
in a low tense voice his eyes fixed upon 
the path. 

Ruth’s swift glance, following their di- 
rection, saw a man striding up the walk. 
She laughed outright. “That is my hus- 
band,” she said and rose, conscious of a 
sudden tingling heat along her veins. 

She saw Adam rise and step quickly 
into the open door. Her grandfather like- 
wise stepped into the room. 

Ruth had awaited Guerd Larey’s ap- 
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man was dead, and his body—weighted by 
the darkness of his soul—was gone forever 
in the deep waters beyond the rocks. 

But the unclean one who had tricked 
them, the girl whose evil spirit had come 
to bring dishonor upon them and to dese- 
crate the soul of Soi Yan Makwun they had 
taken alive. His own soul had gone so 
black when they caught her that he could 
see only death, for he heard his own 
daughter’s voice crying to him for ven- 
geance. So he had killed the treacherous 
one. He had killed the white girl with his 
own hands and had flung her body to dis- 
appear with that of the blind man. 

Suddenly Tiaoga 
drew from its hiding 
place next his breast a 
thing which brought a 
gasp to the lips of those 
about him. All rec- 
ognized it as Toin- 
ette’s beautiful braid 
of hair streaming 
from the bleeding 
scalp the savage held above his head. 


T noon of the second day of his jour- 
ney Jeems came to the village of 
Kanestio, whose chief was Matozee, or 
Yellow Bear. He had traveled the seventy 
miles in thirty hours and was determined 
to return as quickly. 

He had scarcely reached Kanestio when 
his weapons, a knife and a hatchet, were 
taken from him and he was brought to 
Matozee. This individual informed Jeems 
that he was a prisoner. He said Tiaoga 
had defaulted in a payment of corn that 
was due and Jeems was to cover part of 
the obligation. If Jeems attempted to es- 
cape and was caught by his warriors he 
would be killed; if by any chance he suc- 
ceeded in getting back to Chenufsio then 
he would answer to Tiaoga with his life. 
A deadline was drawn encircling the tepee 
in which he was to live and he found him- 
self under a surveillance little less strict 
than that accorded to a prisoner whose 
fate was to be torture or death. 

Dismayed by the change in his for- 
tunes, Jeems could conceive of no reason 
for Tiaoga’s perfidy except that it must 
vitally concern Toinette. His alarm in- 
creased until on the second day of his im- 
prisonment he made up his mind to escape 
and return to Chenufsio even though his 
life were the price of his act. His uneasi- 


ness must have betrayed his purpose for - 


the third day found him more closely 
watched than before, and at night half a 
dozen young warriors slept about his tepee. 

The fourth afternoon he perceived an 
excited gathering of women and children 
some distance from him but paid no at- 
tention to it. Depressed by fears which 
had become unbearable, he was determined 
to gain his freedom before another dawn. 
Thunder and rain came with darkness and 
he feigned sleep at an early hour. It was 
almost midnight when he sat up and lis- 
tened to the downpour. He was about to 
rise to his feet, certain that no Senecas 
would be lying in the deluge, when he 
heard the sodden rustle of the skin flap to 
his tepee as some one entered. 

In a moment a small voice whispered 
his name. Cold hands found him as he 
held out his arms. He. felt a child’s 
drenched form. 

Then came choking words half smoth- 
ered in the beat of the storm, “J am 
Wood Pigeon. I ran away from Chenuf- 
sio three days ago. I have come to tell 
you Silver Heels is dead.’’* 


IGHTNING flashes which accom- 

panied the storm that night revealed 

a solitary figure hurrying through the 
wilderness toward Chenufsio. 

The traveller was Jeems. Had another 
than Wood Pigeon brought him such news 
he would have disbelieved it. But he knew 
the tale of horror was true, for truth in its 
Simplest and therefore its most terrible 
form had fallen from her lips. He fancied 
he saw Tiaoga dancing with Toinette’s 
Streaming hair. 





*“Wannonat, then in her ninth year, 


made this seventy mile journey from Chen- 
ufsio to Kanestio late in May, 1756. Ten 
years later the heroic little Seneca_maid 
married a Frenchman named -De Poncy 
and lived in the Valley of the Richelieu. 





Toinette was dead. The depressive 
horizons became walls of a prison which 
held but that one thought. She was mur- 
dered as his mother had been murdered. 
She was gone, with her father, with his 
own people, leaving him alone at last. 

Even vengeance seemed futile and in- 
adequate. Hope did not rise in his breast. 
He had hoped when he knew his mother 
was dead, he had hoped as he sought for 
life among the ruins of Tonteur Manor, 


he had never quite given up hope that his 


uncle was alive. But now it was impos- 
sible for him to find that saving grace 
within his mental reach. As he went on he 
was slowly dispossessed of 
the power to hate though 
every sinew in his body was 
bent with implacable resolu- 
tion on its mission of 
death. He would kill 
Tiaoga. He would 
kill Shindas. There 
would be only justice 
and no gratification 
of the flesh or the spirit in his act. 

The rain fell all through the day. It 
was still raining with the dusk of evening. 
The sky cleared toward midnight and the 
full moon came up. A little later he reached 
Chenufsio. Suspicious dogs appeared to 
identify him but the people were asleep. 

He found his cabin with the door closed 
as it would have been if Toinette were 
asleep inside. He could feel her presence 
when he entered. But she was not there. 
He made a light cautiously and screened 
it so eyes outside could not see. He 
began to put his hands on things, to 
gather them here and there, making a 
bundle of his treasures on the table— 
her things. When he had prepared the 
bundle he armed himself with a knife and 
a hatchet and his bow, then extinguished 
the light and went out. 

He sought Shindas for his plan was to 
kilt him first. Then he would kill Tiaoga. 
Shindas was not in his tepee. For a 
few moments after this discovery Jeems 
stood in the shadow of an oak look- 
ing at Tiaoga’s dwelling place. The urge 
to destroy was not strong in him. The 
gentle whispering among the trees and 
the drip of water from their foliage com- 
bined in a melody of peace which struggled 
to turn him from the thought of death. 
It might have won if a tall figure had not 
come out of the tepee. Jeems knew it was 
Tiaoga. 

The chieftain advanced toward him 
as if an invisible fate were leading him 
to his execution. Then he paused. The 
moon was bright. It lit up his features 
thirty yards away as he gazed into a 
mystery of distance which his eyes could 
not penetrate. What had brought him, 
what he was thinking, what the utter 
black emptiness of the night held for him 
Jeems did not ask himself. He strung his 
bow and fitted an arrow. Then he called 
Tiaoga’s name in a low voice to let him 
know that retribution had come. 

The bow twanged and a slender shaft 
sped through the moonlight with the 
winged sound of a humming-bird. He 
heard the arrow strike. Tiaoga did not 
cry out. His hands clutched at his breast 
as he sank to the earth and lay there a 
motionless blot. 

Jeems went down the river. For many 
days he hid along its shores seeking for 
Toinette’s body. He saw Senecas pass and 
repass but as he traveled almost entirely 
in the water he was successful in evading 
them. There were other rainy days and 
nights and the hurrying river grew deeper 
and swifter until it overran its high 
banks in several places. 

When he reached Lake Ontario he 
turned eastward, still carrying his bundle. 
At night he slept with it close to his face, 
breathing the precious incense of Toin- 
ette’s things. To his lips he held the red 
cloth she had worn around her hair. 

As weeks followed his escape he grew 
stupidly dull in some ways. He lost de- 
sire. For periods of time he remained in 
hiding places. Concealment became a habit 
rather than an intelligent act. It was chance 
and not a definite purpose which brought 
him to the place on Lak: Champlain 
called Ticonderoga by the Indians. This 
was late in the Summer of 1756. The 

[Continued on page 122] 
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guaranteed tobloom—thus 
you are assured rose satis- 
faction. The “Star Guide” 
is FREE—write today! 

The Conard-Pyle Co. 

Star Rose Growers 

Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 38 
West Grove, Pa. 











Baby’s own bath and dressing 
table makes bathing, chang- 
ing, and dressing easy. Light / 


y 
height to lot 
from stooping or straining, 
Tub is soft rubberi 
fabric on a sturdy hard- 
wood frame. Will hold 
many times baby’s weight. 
Folds to 6 inches. Dressing 


Bathinette. Free booklet 
in plain envelope mailed 
on request. 








2 A 
GROWN FROM SELECTED STOCK 
New crop, tested seeds, sure to produce, 
Sold for 58 years to satisfied customers. 
Prices reasonable. 

Extra ages free with every order. 
Pree—Large catalog with 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send your own 
and neighbors addresses today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Dept. 97 Rockford, Ii 


[IST'S SEEDS 


nest jor LOO YEARS 


and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 

Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 

Coatains Special Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 
Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today : 

ROBERT BUIST CO., R, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


V ICK’S.S Fea (sUIDE 
1928 issue now ready. Ver © poame o lentien eaieriy on 
ble, flower and farm seeds, plants and bulbs. 
thrn ever. Py ‘or Sqtes: 4 ery 3 Ph o-. 
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THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM 


French had occupied a point of land and 
were building Fort Vaudrieul and Fort 
Carillon. Jeems joined Montcalm’s forces 
and was given a musket and a spade in 
place of his bow and arrows. 

He made no confidants and no one 
knew his story. He was made a Lake 
George Scout in time to be captured by 
Rogers and his rangers on Christmas eve 
of 1756. He escaped in January and was 
back at Fort Carillon early in February, 
when he learned that Paul Tache had 
fought at Oswego and been killed. Jeems 
felt a pang of regret. 

There is no letter or information which 
covers the lapse in Jeems’ military his- 
tory between February and August of 
1757, at which time he was present at 
the capture of Fort William Henry, or 
Fort George, and witnessed the massacre 
of its English garrison by uncontrollable 
French Indians led by the Abenakis.* 

After Fort William Henry and the bril- 
liant French successes which preceded it 
Jeems began to feel the inevitable pres- 
sure which is bound to crush the life from 
a country that is enormously outweighed 
by its antagonist. The English colonies had 
put an end to quarrels among themselves 
and a million and a half people were set 
in motion against the seventy thousand in 


New France, and behind this inundating 


force were powerful English armies and a 
still more powerful English navy already 
inspired by Pitt and Wolfe. 

Then came Ticonderoga, that July 8th, 
1758, when over a space of a hundred 
acres one could not walk without stain- 
ing the soles of one’s shoes with French 
or English blood—that red day in his- 
tory and heroism when three thousand 
toil-worn, harassed soldiers of New France 
faced six thousand British regulars and 
nine thousand American militiamen; the 
day on which Jeems and his comrades 
drove back waves of scarlet and gold and 
a thousand kilted Highlanders of the 
Black Watch led by Duncan Campbell of 
Inverawe, until, as Montcalm wrote to his 
wife, even the bullet-scarred trees seemed 
to be dripping blood. Through hours of 
tumult and death Jeems loaded and fired 
and stabbed with his bayonet and the 
thing for which he was waiting did not 
come. Men fell around him, tens and 
scores and hundreds of them as the day 
wore on. Whole ranks shivered and crum- 
bled before blasts of fire. But when it 
was ended and the English dropped back 
in a last smashing defeat he was un- 
scathed except for bruises and powder- 
burns on his flesh. 

The day after the victory, when Aber- 
crombie and his English and Colonials 
were in flight, Montcalm caused to be 
planted on the battlefield a cross inscribed 
with these lines: 


Soldier and chief and rampart’s strength 
are nought; 

Behold the conquering Cross! Tis God the 
triumph wrought. 


Jeems helped erect this cross. His feet 
stamped the earth about it and its words 
burned themselves as deeply in his mind 
as they were carven in the timber. God! 
Yes, God must have hurled back the enemy 
which had outnumbered them almost five 
to one. But what had God against him? 
And why had this God destroyed Toin- 
ette? He heard Montcalm pray. He lis- 
tened as he told the bleeding remnants of 
his troops that New France was saved in 
spite of the tragic fall of Louisbourg. But 
Montcalm retreated and this puzzled 
Jeems. The army began to learn the 
truth as weary and footsore it turned to- 
ward Quebec. Rapacity, folly, intrigue and 
falsehood had fed at the heart-of New 
France until it was honeycombed by the 
rottenness of dissolution. Montcalm was 
its one star of hope and as Autumn came, 
then Winter, it seemed to Jeems that 
Montcalm’s God had deserted him. The 
St. Lawrence was filled with British ships. 
The harvest was meagre and a barrel of 
flour cost two hundred francs. Even Mont- 
calm ate horse-flesh. Still he did not lose 


*It is recorded that Jeems Bulain was 
one of the few who dug the two long 
trenches in. which the massacred Englis 
were buried. Signs of these trenches with 
almost the spade-marks left by Jeems’ 
hands are clearly visible today in the hol- 
low below the ruins of the old fort. 


[Continued from page 121] 


faith in God. A thousand scoundrels 
headed by Vaudreuil had fattened on the 
nation’s downfall, and he prayed for them. 
“What a country!” he exclaimed. “Here 
all the knaves grow rich and the honest 
men are ruined.” A fighting man, a man 
of sword and death, he kept his faith to 
the end. “If we are driven from the St. 
Lawrence,” he wrote to his wife, “we 
will descend the Mississippi and make a 
final stand for France among the swamps 
of Louisiana.” 

Thus planned and prayed the man whose 
bleached skull is now shown to visitors 
in the Ursuline Convent at Quebec. 

Through the Spring and Summer of 
1759, Jeems watched the spiders as they 
wove their web ever closer about Quebec, 
the last French stronghold in America. It 
was in May of 1756 that Toinette had 
been killed and it was in May of 1759 
that he first saw from the Montmorenci 
shore the mighty rock which so long had 
been the mistress of the New World. 

Four months later, on the most event- 
ful September 13th of written nistory— 
that “Tomorrow Morning” which will 





never be forgotten—he stood on the 
Plains of Abraham. 

Montcalm’s God was about to com- 
plete an immaculate elegy which hung in 
the air like a mighty chorus waiting for a 
whispered command to begin. To Jeems 
Bulain, facing the sun and the thin red 
line of the British across the meadows 
where Abraham Martin had grazed his 
cattle, fate was bringing an end to un- 
certainty and chaos. It had missed him 
at Fort William Henry, at Ticonderoga, 
at Montmorenci, but here he could feel 
its presence—an escape—a release from 
bondage—something greater than iron or 
flesh—as the crimson lines drew nearer. 
He felt the spirit of what Montcalm had 
said to his doomed heroes a few minutes 
before, “God is surely watching over the 
Plains of Abraham today.” 


T was ten o’clock, the hour of the crisis. 
At dawn it had been foggy; at six 
showers had fallen; now it was hot. It 
might have been July instead of Septem- 
ber. In darkness twenty-four British vol- 
unteers had climbed the steep height from 
the river, hanging to bushes, digging their 
fingers into crevices of rock, crawling with 
their faces against the earth, making their 
way foot by foot. “I am afraid you can- 
not do it,” Wolfe had said, looking at the 
pit-like blackness above. But they did. 
Nameless in history, they destroyed the 
old map of the world and put another in 
its place. In that hour twenty-four men 
ruined France, gave rise to a greater Eng- 
land, created a new nation. 

At the top, Vergor, the French officer, 
slept soundly with his guards. To him 
fate might have given the glory of keep- 
ing the old map intact. But he was killed 
before he could wipe the daze of slumber 
from his eyes. Wolfe’s Path was made and 
like a thin stream of red ants the British 
continued to ascend the trail which had 
been blazed for them. 

Vaudreuil, the governor, the arch-vil- 
lain who lost half a continent for France, 
lay in his cozy nest of iniquity a short 
distance away. Across the St. Charles, ex- 
pecting the British in a different direction, 
sleepless, worn, robbed of every chance 
to win by the weakness and imbecility of 
this favorite, was Montcalm. 

Jeems was With the battalion of Guienne 
which had come up from its camp on the 
St. Charles at six o’clock in the morning, 
its white unifdrms thronging the ridge of 
Buttes-d-Neveu, from which it beheld the 
British mole-hill growing into a mountain. 

About him feems saw the Plains of 
Abraham and a’strange song was in his 





heart as he thought that Toinette had been 
of this soil and that her great-great- 
grandfather had given name to the earth 
soon to run red with blood. The Plains 
were wide and level in most parts with 
bushes and trees and cornfields dotting 
them here and there. They were the front- 
yard of Quebec, a field of destiny lying 
between the precipitous descents to the 
St. Lawrence on one side and the snake- 
like, lazy St. Charles on the other. 

As he lay watching with the men of 
Guienne Jeems could scarcely have guessed 
that this scene of pastoral beauty was the 
stage upon which one of the epic tragedies 
of all time was about to be enacted. A 
feeling of rest possessed him as if a period 
had come to mark the end of the con- 
fusion and unhappiness which had held 
him a victim for three years, and he felt 
mysteriously near the presence of influ- 
ences he could not see. He was a product 
of times when faith in the spiritual guid- 
ance of the affairs of men was strong and 
it was not difficult for him to conceive 
that Toinette was close at his side whis- 
pering, in words which only his soul could 
hear, that he had come home. 

Six o’cleck grew into seven, seven into 
eight and eight into nine. In front of him 
England was forming. Behind him, tricked 
and outgeneraled, Montcalm was rushing 
in mad haste across the St. Charles bridge 
and under the northern rampart of Que- 
bec to enter the city through the Palace 
Gate. At the edge of the Plains of Abra- 
ham the boyish Wolfe, poet and philoso- 
pher, was preparing for glory or doom. 
In the quaint, narrow streets of the town 
were gathering hordes of Indians in scalp- 
locks and war-paint, troops of starved 
and cheated Canadians ready to make a 
last stand for their homes, battalions of 
Old France in white uniforms and with 
gleaming bayonets, battle-scarred veter- 
ans of Sarre and Languedoc and Roussil- 
lon and Béarn, fed on meager rations for 
weeks, but eager to fight for Montcalm. 
Ahead, waere Jeems was looking, were 
quiet and order and the stoic sureness of 
England’s morale. Behind were courage 
and chivalry and the iron sinew of heroes 
in the throes of excitement and undisci- 
plined rush. 

Jeems saw none of this and nothing be- 
yond the distant red lines. The Plains lay 
in sunshine, with bird-wings flashing, 
crows feeding in the cornfields. The earth 
was a great oriental rug warm with 
Autumn .tintings, the woods yellow and 
gold in a frame about it. The guns of 
Samos, of Sillery, of the boats in the river 
made sleepy detonations and on the rise of 
Buttes-d-Neveu Jeems might have slept, 
lulled by that never-ending monotony of 
sound, the warmth of the sun, the blue of 
the sky, the stillness of the Plains. 

Tartans waved and bagpipes screamed 
defiance as Montcalm waited for rein- 
forcements which never came and the 
bushes and knolls and cornfields were 
taken by fifteen hundred Canadians and 
Indians whose guns answered with a roar. 
Back and forth the battle raged and 
France began to crumble. 

Then came ten o’clock. 

Something must have broken in Mont- 
calm’s heart. His judgment wavered and 
he gave the fatal command which raised 
England to the supremacy of the world. 

The French had formed with bayonets 
fixed in five short, thick lines, four white 
and one blue; the English stood with 
double-shotted guns in a long, six-jointed, 
thin red line. Level ground lay between. 
Had England advanced history might have 
written itself differently. But. England 
waited. France advanced. 

Jeems went with her. He was already 
hit. A shot had caught him in the shoulder 
and blood ran down his arm and dripped 
from his fingers. He felt no pain but a 
slumberous feeling was creeping over him 
as he staggered on with the lines. He saw 
Montcalm ride along the front of his men 
cheering them on to victory; he noted the 
gold-embroidered green coat he wore, the 
polished cuirass at his breast, the white 
linen of his wristband, and he heard his 
voice as he asked, “Don’t you want a 
little rest before you begin?” The answer, 
“We’re never tired before a battle!” rose 
about him. His own lips framed the words 
which were repeated like increasing blasts 

[Continued on page 125] 
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: A handsom 
Copper King orange with purplish- 


crimson tube: odd and fascinating. 


Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 15c; 





Canary Bird Merine'* 


lemon-yellow, white tube, 


Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 15c; 2 pkts., 25c. 


RCH 1928 


Snowflake Spike closely set 


mammoth flowers 
pure white with light yellow on lip. 
Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 15c; 2 pkts., 25c. 
© 


e coppery- 


2 pkts., 25c. 








Old Gold A very rich deep golden- 


yellow with tube showing 
crimson tints; beautiful combination, 
Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 15c; 2 pkts., 25c. 





Grow Super - Giant Snapdragons [Axton 


All other snapdragons are outclassed in form, size of bloom, 
colorings and fragrance by the recent introduction of this new 
strain, which can be readily grown from seed in ordinary garden 
soil in a sunny or partly shaded situation 

Words are inadequate to describe the colorings, ranging through 
pure white, pink, scarlet, maroon, orange, old rose, purple and 
other colors and delicate shades in exquisitely beautiful combina- 
tions without limit. 

sown out-of-doors the first week in May comes into bloom 
early in July, remaining in bloom until frost. Plants have spikes 


over three feet tall, each closely set with well formed flowers, 
dcuble the size of ordinary snapdragons and their free blooming 
habit allows constant cuttings to be made from early in July until 
late Fall. Winter blooms may be had by cutting the plant back 
in the Fall and set in pots for Winter flowering inside. 

I offer here eight varieties which I especially recommend to 
be grown in the garden, regardless of where you may be located, 
as they succeed most everywhere, and I know that every reader 
of this magazine who grows them will be more than pleased. 
Read my SPECIAL OFFER. 


SPECIAL OFFER You should grow these 8 SUPER-GIANT SNAPDRAGONS. I will mail to any address, 1 packet of each va- 
riety, 8 packets in all, for only 60c; two collections (16 packets), $1. 


. Culture directions on every packet. 


1928 Seed Book is sent with every order or free on application. It is full of bargains in Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


as this offer will 
net appear again 


flowers, A very velvety and rich 
shade of Cerberus flower of carmine-red with 
Attractive. light tube; showy spike of flowers. 
Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 15c; 2 pkts., 25c. 








F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, 8.:3+ Rose Hill, N. Y. 


} Dark velvety-maroon 
Purple King or French purple, ex- Indian Summer 
ceedingly rich in color, flowers large. 
Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 15c; 2 pkts., 25. 





Very charming pink 
Apple Blossom on a white ground 
with light throat; very beautiful. 
Pkt. (about 300 seeds), lic; 2 pkts., 25c. 





Mammoth flowers 
of brownish-orange 


and deep copper-crimson, pink tube. 
Pkt. (about 300 


seeds), 15c; 2 pkta., 25c. 
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5 Our 54th Year 


OEXPERTL Ywill the wool and other materials in the 
old carpets, rugs and clothing be scoured, steamed, 


bleached, pickered, carded and spun into rug yarn by 
our Scientific New Process—then dyed with fast dyes 
and woven on modern Olson power looms—THAT WE 
GUARANTEE neither you, nor any of your friends, will 
be able to tell the difference between your new Olson 
Duo-Velvety Rugs and expensive rugs of new materials. 
SENT ON TRIAL, It is not necessary to send any money 
with yourorder. We guarantee to sat- 
isfy you or pay for your materials. 


Persian 

A lovely new de- 

sign. Taupe field. 
Lays firm and flat. 


Reversible 

for double wear. Pat- 

tern is woven clear through— 
same on both sides. Seamless. 


Free! Write today for Samples and New 
Booklet ‘‘Home Beautifying—Inexpensively’’. 
Learn why women everywhere praise these 
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TWO TONED 
Taupe —the pop- 


A 


ular color. Any 
size. 


Reversible 
for Double 


te 


Chinese 
A striking new 
Chinese design. Taupe 
field, mulberry border. Pattern 
is woven clear through. Close, 
weave. Fast colors. 13 Sizes. 


remarkable new rugs. New Low Prices. EP 3 


AIL the coupon today for our new Rug Booklet 

in colors, Samples and New Low Prices and learn 

why thrifty women everywhere, home economicleaders, 

rug experts and magazine editors are so enthusiastic 
about these inexpensive, modern rugs. 


We can offer you no greater proof of their over- 
whelming popularity than to point to the thousands 
of orders coming in from all over the United States. 


So enormous has been this increase in business that 
we have been forced to build another new Million Dol- 
lar Factory. It is considered one of the finest, modern 
rug mills in the world. 


Our FREE TRIAL Invitation 


TO CONVINCE YOU, TOO, that these new Duo- 
Velvety Rugs could not be better if they were made en- 
tirely from new wools and you paid twice the price; that 
they represent everything you could ask for in a mod- 
ern rug; we extend to you our Free Trial Invitation and 

the privilege of ordering at Reduced Prices. 


WE WILL PAY EXPRESS, Freight or Parcel 
Post on your material as explained in the 
catalog and in ONE WEEK we will 

send back finer rugs than you ever 

thought you could’secure for so 

little money. Not ordinary one- 

sided rugs, but luxurious, modern 


Duo-Velvety..Rugs woven seamless and 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. A8, 245 Fifth Ave..) Use | Dept. A8, 32 Laflin St. 
" New York "1 nearest Chicago 


address j 
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_ Finer Rugs than you ever thought — 
possible ~For So Little Money! 


SON? RUG. CO. 
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reversible with the same deep, closely woven nap on 
both sides to give double the wear. The patterns are 
woven clear through. Rugs made any size you want. 


If you are not delighted with their richness of texture, 
soft colorings and the new Moresque Weave (guaran- 
teed not to show foot marks)—simply send the rugs 
back and we will pay you for your materials. 


E> An EXTRA DISCOUNT 
for those who Write Now! 
Free! 


Coupon brings this fascinating 
booklet showing all the popular 
new colors and patterns in rooms 
arranged by experts. We show 
you how to achieve those un- 
usual touches that give dis- 
tinction to a room. 
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Visit the new 


PRINCES WALES 


HOTEL 


Lovely Waterton Lake, site of 
this luxurious new hotel, is 
half in the Canadian Rockies 
of Waterton Lakes National Park and 
half in the Montana Rockies of Glacier 
National Park . . . Comeout this sum- 
mer and enjoy the thrills of an inter- 
national vacation in these two great 
scenic playgrounds . . . Mail coupon 
today for full information. 


GREAT 
ORTHERN 


UTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 





6 — ~~ “Mite wen Se — = 1 
A, ICKINSON, Passenger T: 
Great Norther Rainonn Span ae. | 


Please send me free books about the new Prince of | 
Wales Feet in i Watenes Lakes National Park and 
about Glacier National P Park. J am particularly inter- | 


EA est 
(<) * O General Tour of the Parks | 
«) O Pacific Northwest Coast Tour 








CO Burlington Escorted Tours | 
1) eo Name_ 
RT Address. ] 
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Junior used to be 


afraid 


HE WOULDN'T go to sleep 
unless I stayed with him. 
Then I got an idea. I bought 
him a flashlight and left him 
to play with it until the Sand- 
man came. He’s not afraid in 
the dark now. 

I keep his flashlight loaded 
with Eveready Batteries to 
make certain it will not fail 
to light. We use Eveready 
Batteries in our radio—I 
know they’re the best to be 
had. So why not in the flash- 
light, too? 

My advice to every mother 
is to get the flashlight habit. 
It pays in so many ways, it’s 
just foolish to be without 
this handy little gloom- 
chaser, 
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BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in s time 
to be a nurse. tae by 


ears, Nurse’s ipment ded. 
Money back ree equ Free booklet. 


CHICAGO “oes OF NURSING 


421 S. Ashiand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
our free faneieasns bookiet, “Amazing 
ursing,”’ sample lesson pages. 



































THE PLAINS OF 
ABRAHAM. 
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in a storm. But the sun was growing less 
bright to his eyes. 

An advance of forty or fifty paces, then 
a@ pause, another advance, another pause, 
in the way regulars fought at that time on 
flat and open battlefields, and Jeems mea- 
sured the distance between himself and 
the red line of the British. At each halt 
he fired with his comrades, then loaded 
and advanced. The red line had broken 
precedent. It made no move to play its 
part in the prescribed routine of war and 
continued to stand like a wall. Openings 
came in it where crimson blotches sank 
to the ground, but those who remained 
were unmoved and steadfast as they 
waited with their double-shotted guns. A 
tremor ran through the French, a thicken- 
ing of men’s breaths, a quickening of their 
heartbeats, a crumbling under strain. 

They halted again less than a hundred 
paces away and still England’s thinning 
line did not fire. A man close to Jeems 
laughed as if nerves had cracked inside 
his head. Another gasped as if he had been 
struck. Jeems tried to hold himself erect. 
The weird sensation came over him that 
the armies were not going to fight after 
all. 

Then he heard his name. It was his 
mother calling him. He answered with a 
cry and would have swayed toward her 
if hands had not dragged him back. 
“Mad!” he heard a voice say. He dropped 
his gun as he tried to wipe the blindness 
from his eyes. Things cleared. There were 
the red line, the open space, sunlight— 
something passing. Men never forgot that 
day. England took the story home with 
her, France gave it a little place in her 
history. For a few seconds men were not 
looking at death but at a dog. An old, 
decrepit dog who limped as he walked, 
a dog with one foot missing. 

Jeems made an effort to call. 

“Odd——_Odd——” 

Then came Montcalm’s 
“Forward!” 

He marched with the others into the 
jaws of death, blind, groping, straining 
to make the dog hear words which never 
passed his lips. There was no longer a day. 
No sun. No red wall before him. But his 
ears still caught the tramp of feet and the 
melody of the bell. These died in a roar, 
the roar of double-shotted guns. England 
fired at forty paces and France went down 
in a shapeless mass of dead. 

With the front line fell Jeems. 


BF prvened Jeems broke through the black- 
ness which had overtaken him on 
the Plains of Abraham he found himself 
in the General Hospital under the care of 
the nuns of that institution. It seemed as 
if only a few minutes had passed since the 
crash of the English guns. But it was the 
middle of October and England was su- 
preme in the New World although the 
battle of Sainte Foy had not yet been 
fought. From then until late in November, 
when he was strong enough to take ad- 
vantage of the freedom of movement the 
British gave to French soldiers who had 
been wounded, he thought frequently of 
the three-legged dog that had passed be- 
tween the French and English lines. He 
said nothing of the incident to Mére de 
Sainte Claude who had cared for him so 
tenderly. Each day of increasing strength 
added to his suspicion that what he had 
seen and heard were the illusions of senses 
crumbling under the effects of hurt and 
shock, and he kept to himself whatever 
faith he had in them. 

When at last he was able to mingle with 
the disarmed populace and the crowds of 
soldiers in the streets he was strangely un- 
like the old Jeems. He had been badly 
wounded and realized that nothing less 
than a miraculous intervention could have 
kept him beyond the reach of death. A ball 
had passed through his shoulder when 
three others struck him at the discharge 
of the English guns. That they had failed 
to kill him he did not accept as a blessing. 
The impression grew in him that he had 
been very close to his mother and Toinette 
and that a fate not satisfied with his un- 
happiness had drawn him back from them. 
This thought established his belief that 
Odd’s appearance as well as his mother’s 

[Continued on page 126] 
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To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin 


tablet. And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, 
too, in cases of neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! 
And there’s no after effect; doctors give Aspirin to children— 
often infants. Whenever there’s pain, think of Aspirin. The 
genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box and on every tablet. 
All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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HERE’S a real reason behind 


‘ 
this suggestion. No matter 
how good a laundry soap you 
use—no matter whether it’s in 
chips, flakes or bars—you can get 
better results by using 20 Mule 
Team Borax with it. Remember 
this whenever you buy soap. 
That's the logical time to stock 
up with Borax. Only a few cents 
more—and you'll be repaid many 
times over in hours and effort 
saved. 
In your laundry work, dishwash- 
ing and cleaning—wherever you 
use soap—use Borax, too. Borax 
softens water, loosens dirt and 
grease, makes the —_ dissolve 
more completely—and so gives 
greater cleaning efficiency. Asa 
matter of fact, any soap will give 


3 to 5 times more suds 


when you use 20 Mule Team 
Borax with it. And plenty of 
suds is such a help in getting 
things clean. Borax in itself is 
an antiseptic, a cleanser and de- 
odorant. When you use it with 
soap you get a real double service. 
Best of all, unlike harsh ‘‘wash- 
ing chemicals’, 20 Mule Team 
Borax is always safe. 

Write today for our new booklet, 
“Better Ways to Wash and Clean’’. 
You'll find it helpful and it is free. 
PacificCoast Borax Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept. 541 











voice and the nearness of Toinette had 
been purely spiritual. 

But whenever he saw a dog in the streets 
of Quebec he looked to see if one foot 
were missing. 

His excursions were short and he wan- 
dered alone. He saw a number of his com- 
rades, but they did not recognize him and 
he did not feel the impulse to let them 


know who he was. Flesh had dropped from ° 


his bones until he resembled one approach- 
ing death instead of escaping it. He walked 
with stooped shoulders. His eyes were 
sunken and his hands, in one of which he 
carried a staff, were emaciated to the thin- 
ness of extreme age. The smal linterest 
life had held for him seemed to have 
shriveled with the strength of his body. 
The English rekindled the spark, his 
mother’s English, the half of himself which 
he had tried to hate. They were not act- 
ing the part of conquerors. They were— 
unbelievably—friends. From the gallant 
Brigadier Murray to the commonest soldier 
they were courteous humane, generous, 
dividing their rations with the starved 
citizens, sharing their tobacco with them, 
helping them without pay to build up 
ruined homes, each day working themselves 
deeper into the good will of those who 
had been cheated and despoiled by Gover- 
nor Vaudreuil and his degenerate crowd 
and by the weakness of the King of 
France. 

Jeems felt this comradeship of his ene- 
mies. At first he was taciturn and aloof 
and talked only when courtesy required 
the effort of him. He observed that many 
eyes regarded him with a pity which add- 
ed shame to the burden of his distress, 
and at times when he was struggling to 
hold his stooped shoulders erect sym- 
pathetic hands came to help him in spite 
of himself. His health returned slowly, but 
in the second week of his freedom an inci- 
dent occurred which sent a warmer glow 
through his veins. He heard two soldiers 
talking on the street. They were talking 
about a dog—a three-legged dog that 
passed in front of their line as 
they had stood ready to fire 
upon the French. 

The next day he went out 
looking for the dog and found 
others who had beheld what 
his own eyes had seen. But he 
asked no questions except in 
a casual way and did not re- 
veal the reason for his inter- 
est. He knew the dog could 
not be Odd, yet it was Odd 
for whom he was seeking. 
This paradoxical state of mind 
bothered him and he won- 
dered if his illness had left 
him entirely sane. 

His search came to an un- 
expected end in Saint Louis 
Street where many aristo- 
cratic families of the city lived. 
Nancy Gagnon, who had 
been Nancy Lotbiniere before her mar- 
riage to Peter Gagnon, described the in- 
cident in a letter to Anne St. Denis-Rock, 
and this letter, partly unintelligible be- 
cause of its age, is a cherished possession 
of that family. She wrote: 


I had come out of the house in time to see a 
strange figure pause near the iron gate which 
shut him out from the plot of ground where 
the dog was watching little Jeems at play with 
some blocks and sticks. He was a soldier in a 
faded uniform of France, with a hospital badge 
on his arm, and had apparently just risen 
from a terrible sickness, As he staggered 
against the gate with a strange cry. I thought 
he was about to faint and hurried toward him. 
Then a most amazing thing happened. The 
dog sprang straight at him, and so frightened 
was I by the unexpectedness of his attack that 
1 screamed at the top of my voice and snatched 
up one of the baby’s sticks with which I was 
about to beat the animal from his victim when, 
to my still greater astonishment, I saw that 
both man and beast were overcome by what 
appeared to be a paroxysm of recognition and 
joy. The action of the dog together with my 
scream set little Jeems to crying lustily and 
my terrified voice brought Toinette and my 
father to the door. Shall I ever forget what 
happened then? Toinette started first toward 
her baby, then saw the man at the gate, and 
the cry which came from her lips will remain 
with me until my dying day. In a moment she 
was in that poor wreck of a soldier’s arms, 
kissing him and sobbing, until, with the antics 
of the dog and the fiercer shrieking of the 
child, to . nothing of my own wild appear- 
ance with the stick, we were beginning to at- 
tract the attention of the public* ; 


In this way Jeems found his wife and 
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boy. For Jeems the few minutes after his 
entry into the Lotbiniere house, where he 
and Toinette were guided by Nancy and 
her father while a black servant brought 
up the rear with the baby, were nearly as 
unreal as the last moments of his con- 
sciousness on the Plains of Abraham. In- 
side the door Nancy placed the child in 
his arms, which had not relinquished their 
hold of Toinette, and the discovery that 
he possessed a son leapt upon him. He was 
so overwhelmed by the emotion which 
followed it that he did not see Hepsibah 
Adams as the latter felt his way. through 
the wide hall to find what the excitement 
and crying were about. It was Hepsibah 
with his round, sightless face and his 
voice breaking with joy who added—as 
Nancy wrote in her letter to Anne St. 
Denis-Rock—“a final proof that God does 
answer prayer.” 

That this God who had seen New 
France sink into ruin had guided their 
own destines with beneficent hand Jeems 
devoutly believed when Toinette told him 
what had befallen her after the flight from 
Chenufsio. They were alone in her room. 
It was the eleventh of December and the 
afternoon sun shone from a sky filled with 
the smiling warmth of Autumn rather than 
the chill of Winter. A few hundred yards 
away General Murray was holding a re- 
view of the regiments which were soon to 
face Levis in his attempt to retake the 
city. 

Toinette told of the night Hepsibah was 
brought to Chenufsio, of her appeals to 
Shindas and Tiaoga and of her failure to 
inspire their mercy. 

“Only God could have directed me after 
that,” she said, “for I was so desperate 
that I scarcely know how events shaped 
themselves as they did. I feared what your 
action might be when you returned and 
found your uncle had been blinded and 
killed, and not until I entered Ah De 
Bah’s tepee did it strike me that a hunting- 
knife should be dangling on its cord in the 
opening. With this knife I freed Hepsibah 
and cut a hole in the skin 
tent through which we crept 
to the canoes, after I had 
given Wood Pigeon my mes- 
sage to you. When we were 
pursued and overtaken hope 
died, but the depth of my 
despair was no greater than 
the joyous shock which over- 
came ime when I heard Tia- 
oga’s voice telling us not to 
be afraid but to go ashore 
quietly and that no harm 
would befall us. Shindas ex- 
plained what they were about 
to do, for as soon as we were 
ashore Tiago went off alone 
into the darkness. He told us 
that three days before reach- 
ing Chenufsio they had learned 
through facts which Hepsibah 
related, that their prisoner, 
already blinded, was your uncle and my 
own dear friend. It was too late for them 
to save him, for the warriors were in bad 
humor and demanded the sacrifice at the 
stake of the one who had killed several of 
their number. Shindas came ahead so you 
would not be in the village when the pris- 
oner arrived. As Shindas talked to us I 
learned that hearts as kind as any in this 
world beat in savage breasts, for these 
three men had turned traitors to the Sen- 
ecas that we might live. In the light of a 
torch Shindas disclosed a long braid of 
hair which looked horridly like my own 
and drenched its scalp in fresh blood which 
he drew from his breast. It was a scalp 
Tiaoga had taken from a French Indian 
he had killed and I turned faint when I 
saw it gleaming in the flare of the pitch- 
pine. Then Hepsibah and I went on in 
the canoe. Hours later Shindas rejoined us 
and said that Tiaoga had danced with the 
scalp before his people and that they be- 
lieved we were dead. Shindas stayed with 
us until we came upon French soldiers 
near Fort Frontenac. 


*The letter from which the above lines 
were taken bears the date of December 12, 
1759, and was addressed to Anne St. 
Denis-Rock at Three Rivers, which des- 
tination it did not reach until March, 
1760, according to a note on the letter, 
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the body for vitamins A and D 
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essential vitamins. Give 
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of Color 
Secrets 
Revealing 199 ways of 
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illustrated guide to dye- 
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dry cleaning. 
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From Candle-Light 
to Electric Light 


In Old Kentucky 
for 53 Years 


FTY-THREE years ago this Harts- 

horn Shade Roller lowered a 
shade in Louisville to shut in the 
flickering glow of candle-light 
when evening settled overthe land. 
Today the same old rollerlowersan 
entirely new shade when the snap 
of a switch floods the house with 
the newer light of incandescents. 


Isn’t itworth while to INSIST upon 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers for your home? 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 





SHADE ROLLERS 
SHADE CLOTH 
A shade is only as good as tts roller 
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Your straw hatis 
new if it looks new! 


Refinish your old straw hat with 
Colorite! Takes but a few minutes 
and you have a smart ‘‘new’”’ hat, 
with a flexible, durable, water- 
proof finish. Sixteen popular 
colors. Handy brush and full di- 
rections with each bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour. Be 
sure of results—ask for Colorite 
by name. 


STRAW HAT FINISH 
25¢at Drug and Department Stores 


Also try Cotorite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Canrenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 
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She paused, as if revisioning what had 
passed, then said: 

“There were a few moments with Tia- 
oga—alone—that night we stood on the 
shore, while Shindas took the blood from 
his wound. God must have made Tiaoga 
love me, Jeems, almost as he had loved 
the daughter whose place I had taken. 
But he promised to make it possible for 
you to come to me as soon as he could 
do so without arousing the suspicions of 
his people. I kissed him. I put my arms 
around his neck and kissed him and it 
seemed that even my lips touched stone. 
Yet he loved me. And because of that I 
have wondered—through all these years— 
why he did not send you to me.” 

Jeems could not tell her it was because 
he had killed Tiaoga. 


N the Spring of 1761 Jeems returned to 

the Richelieu. Madam Tonteur, her 
spirit subdued and her malice chastened, 
placed into hjs hands and those of her 
daughter the domain of Tonteur Manor 
which it was her desire never to see again. 
When Jeems reached the hallowed ground 
he had left five years before, he wrote 
Toinette, who waited in Quebec, telling her 
how the hills smiled their welcome, how 
green the abandoned meadows were, and 
that everywhere flowers had come to bless 
the solitude and the resting-places of their 
dead. Then he set to work with,the men 
who had come with him, and in the golden 
flush of September he went for Toinette 
and his boy. 

It was in the second year, when the 
chestnut burrs were green on the ridges, 
that strangers came down the trail from 
Tonteur Hill one evening, two men and a 
woman and a girl. The men were Senecas, 
and the miller, who met them first, eyed 
them with suspicion as well as wonder, for 
while the girl was pretty and the woman 
white, the men who accompanied them 
were fierce and tall and marked by battle. 
Toinette saw them and gave such a cry 
that the miller ran back for a gun. In this 
way Tiaoga came to Tonteur Manor to 
show Jeems the scar his arrow had made, 
and with him were Wood Pigeon and 
Shindas and Mary Daghlen. 

For many years after this, Tiaoga re- 
turned often to the valley of the Richelieu 
and as time went on the pack of soft 
skins and bright feathers he brought with 
him grew larger, for another boy was 
given to Toinette. and then a girl, so that 
with three children always watching and 
hoping for his arrival the warrior was 
kept busy accumulating treasures for them. 
Once each year Mary and Shindas visited 
Tonteur Manor, and with them came their 
children when they grew old enough to 
travel through the wilderness. Wood Pig- 
con did not return to Chenufsio. Tokana, 
her crippled father, had given up his 
valiant struggle the preceding Winter and 
had died. She lived with Toinette and 
Jeems until she was nineteen when she 
married a young French land owner. 

From one of a sheaf of yellow letters 
may be read these lines, dated June 14th, 
1767, written to Nancy Lotbiniere-Gagnon 
by Marie Antoinette Bulain. 


My own dear Nancy, 

Sadness has fallen over us here at Tonteur 
Manor, Odd is dead. I no longer have a doubt 
that God has given souls to the beasts, for 
wherever we look we miss him, and a fort- 
night has passed since we buried him close to 
the chapel yard. It is like missing a child who 
loved us, or, more than that, one who guarded 
us as he loved. Even last night little Marie 
Antoinette sobbed herself to sleep because he 
cannot come when she calls him. lane keep 
tears from my own eyes when I think of him, 
and even Jeems, strong as he is, turns from me 
when we pass the ps thea yard, ashamed of 
what I might see in his face. Odd was all we 
had left to us of other days—he and Hepsibah. 
And it_is Hepsibah for whom my heart aches 
most. For years dear old Odd has guided him 
in his blindness, with a cord attached to his 
neck, and I believe they knew how to talk to 
each other. Hepsibah now sits alone so much, 
keeping away from others, and every evening 
we see him groping about the gate to the 
chapel yard as if hoping to find someone there. 

h, what a terrible thing is death, which rends 
us all with its grief in time! But I must not 
moralize or unburden my gloom or you will 
wish I had remained silent another month. It 
is a glorious June here. The roses* * * * * 


One wonders if the misty spots on the 
yellow page are tears. 
(THe Enp] 
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The modern, active life 


you are living calls for this 


particular face powder 


For this era of woman’s freedom and 
activity there is just one face powder 
—Armand Cold Cream Powder! It 
alone meets the different conditions 
of modern life. It will cling for hours. 
It need not be renewed frequently. 
Its effect is natural. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder keeps complexions 
as fresh as the petals of a rose. 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
obtainable at all good stores. At 
home and abroad, the price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


Send for this important new Beauty 
Treatment—it was designed jor 
the life of today 

For 10c you will receive a trial package 

containing: 

1 copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Powder 
—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 

a avian discovery for powder base 
and skin tone. 

1 trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream—that liqucfies the 
moment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation. 





Armano 


Cold Cream Lowder 


ARMAND, 104 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


I enclose 10c, for which please send me ‘“‘The 
Ten-Minute Beauty Treatment,” including the 
four essential preparations. 


Na me. 








Always in the pink and white 
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checked hat box at $1. 


In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Tales, and edited a variorum edition col- 
lated from ever so many MSS. He also, 
“for old sake’s sake,” as he wrote to a 
friend, went out of his way to review one 
of Manallace’s books with an intimacy of 
unclean deduction (this was before the 
days of Freud) which long stood as a 
record. Some member of the extinct Syn- 
dicate took occasion to ask him if he 
would not—for old sake’s sake—help Vi- 
dal’s mother to a new treatment. He an- 
swered that he had “known the lady very 
slightly and the calls on his purse were so 
heavy that,” etc. The writer showed the 
letter to Manallace, who said he was glad 
Costerley hadn’t interfered. Vidal’s mother 
was then wholly paralyzed. Only her eyes 
could move and those always looked for 
the husband who had left her. She died 
thus in Manallace’s arms in April of the 
year of the War. 

Both he and Costerley were too old for 
active Service, and they worked as some 
sort of Departmental dishwashers in the 
Office of Co-ordinated Supervisals. Here 
Manallace came to know Costerley again. 
Costerley, having a sweet tooth, cadged 
lumps of sugar for his tea from a typist, 
and when she took to giving them to a 
younger man, arranged that she should be 
reported for smoking in unauthorized 
apartments. Manallace possessed himself 
of every detail of the affair, as compensa- 
tion for the review of his book. Then 
there came a night when, waiting for a big 
air-raid, the two men had talked humanly, 
and Manallace spoke of Vidal’s mother. 
Costerley said something in reply, and 
from that hour—as it was learned seven 
or eight years later—Manallace’s real life- 
work and interests began. 

The War over, Costerley set about to 
make himself Supreme Pontiff on Chaucer 
by methods not far removed from the 
employment of poison-gas. The English 
Pope was silent, through private griefs, 
and influenza had carried off the learned 
Hun who claimed Continental allegiance. 
Thus Costerley crowed unchallenged from 
Upsala to Seville, while Manallace went 
back to his cottage with the photo of Vi- 
dal’s mother over the mantel piece. She 
seemed to have emptied out his life, and 
left him only fleeting interests in trifles. 
His private diversions were experiments 
of uncertain outcome, which, he said rested 
him after a day’s gadzooking and vital- 
stapping. I found him, for instance, one 
week-end, in his toolshed-scullery, boiling 
a brew of slimy barks which were, if 
mixed with oak-galls, vitriol and wine, 
to become an inkpowder. We boiled it till 
the Monday, and it turned into an ad- 
hesive stronger than birdlime, and en- 
tangled us both. 

At other times, he would carry me off, 
once in a few weeks, to sit at Costerley’s 
feet, and hear him talk about Chaucer. 
Costerley’s voice, bad enough in youth, 
when it could be shouted down, had with 
culture and tact grown almost insup- 
portable. His mannerisms, too, had multi- 
plied and set. He minced, mouthed and 
postured, and chewed his words through- 
out those terrible evenings; and by mere 
female gesticulation poisoned not only 
Chaucer, but every shred of English litera- 
ture which he used to embellish him. He 
was shameless, too, as regarded self-ad- 
vertisement and “recognition”’—weaving 
elaborate intrigues; forming petty friend- 
ships and confederacies, to be dissolved 
next week in favor of more promising al- 
liances; fawning, snubbing, lecturing, or- 
ganizing and lying as unrestingly as a poli- 
tician, in chase of the Knighthood, due 
not to him (he always called on his 
Maker to forbid such a thought) but as 
tribute to Chaucer. Yet, sometimes, he 
could break from his obsession and prove 
how a man’s work will try to save the 
soul of him. He would tell us charmingly 
of copyists of the fifteenth century in 
England and the Low Countries, who had 
multiplied the Chaucer MSS, of which 
there remained—he gave us the exact num- 
ber—and how each scribe could by him 
(and, he implied by him alone) be dis- 
tinguished from every other by some pecu- 
liarity of letter-formation, spacing or like 
trick. of ‘pen-work; and how he could fix 
the, dates of their work within five years. 
So.netimes he would give us half an hour 

[Continued on page 151] 
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ye may harm 


his tender skin 
by the way 


you 


wash his clothes 


PECIALISTS say that washing 

baby’s little garments with ordi- 
nary soaps may irritate and inflame 
his tender skin. 

That is why authorities advise 
mothers to wash all baby clothes the 
one safe way—with Lux. 

For they know that there is none 
of the harmful alkali found in many 
soaps—whether flakes, cakes or chips 
—in the bland, delicate Lux diamonds. 

And Lux is so absolutely sanitary, 
because it is fresh every time you use 
it—never, like old-fashioned cake 
soaps, used over and over for differ- 
ent washings. 

Cleansing almost by magic—with 
no rubbing—and rinsing out com- 
pletely, the instant, sparkling Lux 
suds leave all baby’s things soft, 
unshrunken, clean and sweet, and safe 
for his precious, tender skin. 





At THE Maternity Center in New York 
mothers learn modern methods of baby care. 
The Center uses Lux for ail baby’s things 
—clothes, blankets, bottles and toys. 








Lux washes 
safely 
all your 
baby’s things 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Vo. 5166. Misses’ and Jun- 
ors’ Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 


years. Size 12, 3 yards 36-inch. 


Width, about 2% yards. Sat- 
n-stitch motif from Embroi- 
dery No. 1590 suggested. 


No. 5182. Misses’ and Jun- 
ors’? Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 12, 2% yards of 
/0-inch material; vest, collar, 
“% yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 2% yards. 


No. 6177. Child’s Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 1 to 8 years. Size 
8, 1% yards 32-inch; contrast- 
ng, %*% yard 36-inch. Embroi- 
lery No. 1553, in lazy-daisy- 
stitch may be used. 


No. 5152. Girl’s Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 14, 
24% yards 32-inch material. 
Embroidery No. 1625 worked 
in chain-stitch would be an at- 
tractive finish. 


No. 5153, Girl’s Two-Piece 

Dress. Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 

14, blouse, 154 yards of 40- 

inch; skirt, 1% yards of 40- 

inch; collar, Y% yard of 36- 
inch. 
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No. 5175. Child’s Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 
Size 10 requires 2% yards 
of 32-inch material; 
neckband ani tiz belts, 4 
yard of 32-inch. 


No. 5163. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; kimono sleeves, length- 

ened by gathered sleeves. Sizes 

6 to 14 years. Size 10, 2% 

yerds 40-inch material; col- 
lar, % yard 36-inch. 


No. 5151. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; two-piece skirt. Sizes 4 

to 14 years. Size 8 requires, 

waist, 1% yards of 32-inch 

material; skirt and bands, 1% 
yards of 3.2-inch. 


No. 5176. Girl’s Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 10, 
24, yards 32-inch material; 
contrasting, % yard 36-inch. 
Appliqué Motif from Embroi- 
dery No. 1602 suggested. 


No. 5164. Child’s Slip-On 

Dress. Sizes 1 to 6 years. Size 

6, requires 154 yards 27-inch 

or 15% yards 32-inch mate- 

rial; ruffles, 3 yards of 36- 
inch material. 





5176 
Emb. No. 1602 










5177 
} ‘Smb. No. 1553 


5152 
Emb. No. 1625 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152 
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No. 1639. McCall’s “Smock- 
top” Pattern, the New Com- 
bination Smocking and Dress 
Pattern. An improved, simpli- 
fied way of cutting a child's 
smocked dress. The Smocktop 
is shaped to fit neck and arm- 
holes of dress, thus solving 
many an old problem. The de- 
signs come in 5 sizes, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 years, and may be de- 
veloped in plain effect or more 
elaborate with different color 
combinations. Complete smock- 
ing directions given with this 
unique new pattern that is a 
combination dress pattern and 
smocking transfer. Price, 45 
cents. Yellow. 
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No. 1627. McCall Art-Color Medallions 
for Decoration. Especially designed for 
nursery furniture, or for the young girl’s 
room, these daintily colored medallions 
for pasting, create a charming ensemble 
that everyone will appreciate. After past- 
ing, a coat of varnish should be applied. 
The pattern contains 13 medallions: 1 
large with basket, 3% x 6 inches; 3 in 
medium size, 2 x 4% inches; 3 smaller 
and 6 round ones, 14% inches in diameter, 
for drawer knobs, Price, 50 cents. 


a >> 


1639 This new Combination 
Smocking and Dress Pat- 
tern simplifies the work in 
making the dainty smocked 
frocks so fashionable among 
the younger set. Described 
above. 


No. 1633. McCall Transfer for Picture Patch Quilt. Something new 
that the children will love, all made from colored ginghams and 
unbleached muslin. The little square, triangular and oblong patches 
are cut from transfers designed with great exactness as required in 
good patchwork. Another entirely new convenience is provided by 
having the transfers for patches all arranged according to the colors 
they are to be stamped on, and a color chart for putting them to- 
gether. Quilt top requires 1% yards of green 30-inch gingham or 
chambray, 1 yard of red, 4% yard each of black and blue, % yard 
each of peach and brown, % yard of 36-inch unbleached muslin. Size 
of quilt 40 x 57 inches, Complete directions given. Price, 50 cents. 











1628 Amusing and deco- 
rative, these useful me- 
dallion book plates are 
easily pasted in place, 


1633 Below is one of the 
picture patch squares in 
this fascinating quilt 
designed by the Patch- 
craft Corporation. De- 
scribed above. 
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No. 1628. McCall Art-Color 
Medallions. These jolly deco- 
rations for pasting on school 
note books and text book 
coverings are the latest fash- 
ion in schools and colleges. 
The blank spaces will hold 
the owner’s name, the year 
and the name of the school. 
If pasted on fly leaves, they 
need no varnish, but the cover 
decorations will be more dur- 
able varnished. 1 pair each of 
4 medallions, about 4 inches 
wide. Price, 30 cents. 
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“Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, or from the nearest Branch Office. 
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(Below) 1637-1638. A 
very chic ensemble for 
Spring. 




























1636 





No. 1636. McCall Bag Design 
eady Stamped on Black Silk Pop- 
in, Women who love smart things 
jill appreciate the new McCall 
ervice that gives you this bag, 
jesigned after the lovely Beauvais 
bags of France. The charming 
jowers worked out on it are done 
n simple chain-stitch with strand 
ottons. Nothing could be easier. 
he silk is of an excellent wear- 
ng quality, stamped on both sides, 
nd shaped for mounting. Any 
ainty metal frame about 5 inches 
across is suitable to use. Stamped 1636. The chain-stitch 
beg with full, directions. Price, detail for working bag. 












1637. In the shade 
that belongs to 
Spring. 





No. 1635. MeCall Art-Color 
edallions in Chinese Style. 
he pasted decorations below 
re remarkable for their artis- 











No. 1637. McCall Suede Leather Pocket Book and Purse. Every woman knows 
how important a part in modern dress her pocket book plays. The ensemble is 
the thing! And now you can get this new suede bag in a lovely French blue, in 
green, tan or black. Of a very good quality leather, it is finished so smoothly on 


tic coloring and realistic effect. ~ 

hey imitate the fashionable —_ = — the inside that no lining is needed. All you have to do is get a bunch of steel 
acquer work of the day, and brown. beads and follow the pattern directions for sewing on as illustrated. Pattern pro- 
re most effective pasted on vides leather bag and purse finished with metal snap fasteners. Bag measures 
radio, secretary or desk, on 3% x 6% inches. Price, $1.25. 


trays, card tables, chairs, 
boxes, etc. Three in large size, 
two measuring 3% x 7% 
inches, one 4% x 7%; 4 cor- 


No. 1638. McCall Shoulder Flower of Suede Leather. The latest word from Paris 
fashions is the smart shoulder flower that must match the pocket book. In- 
stead of paying the extravagant price asked by the specialty shops, this pattern 
: . \ provides you with the leather pieces so you can make one yourself, Narrow strips 
tyles. After pasting in place, rolled together make the center, under it you stitch petals and leaves, braid a 
ou simply apply varnish which 1637. Conservative stem, and the flower is done! It comes in French blue, green, or medium tan to 
ds bn required luster. Price, black, pe smart match the pocket books. Price of Flower, 50 cents. 
ents. or a bag. 
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1635. Giving the appearance of genuine lacquer, these pasted 
medallions are true to the best in Chinese art. Nothing more 
decorative could be devised for the modern radio cabinet, the 
new-style narrow bookcase, the oriental odd pieces of furniture 
that one comes across in almost every home. The corner motifs 
are very effective on table tops, boxes, etc. See description above. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, or from the nearest Branch Office. 
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Well Cul Gowns Ave aS ae Aid lo = 


O good dancer is above and beyond a poor frock. Faul Poiret says that 

each new dance demands a new style of evening gown. A dancing master 
retuses to teach a pupil whose skirt awkwardly hampers graceful movements. 
The Argentine tango was done in long sheath skirts because of its close stepping. 
The waltz in long full skirts because of its wide stepping. The polite version of 
the Charleston needs the short full skirt that swings with the knee movement. 
In these two skirts there’s no twist and twirl that the hemline cannot follow. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 











a) | 5213 5208 No. 5213. No dancer could de- 
feat the graceful swing of this 
frock with godets like petals. 
It gives grace where grace is 
lacking. Its fabric is a new ex- 
tra sheer crepe, in rosy beige. 


Egypt’s in the girdle. Size 36, 
4% yards of 40-inch material. 


AN R | 5 
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No. 5208. You can see yours 
as others see you in this br 
liantly simple gown adapted 
two fabrics. One, a printed 
as mist-like as chiffon; cnot 
@ sheer pale green velvet soft 
a flower. Size 36 requires 

yards of 40-inch material. 














Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th 





St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 158 
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No. 5219. In this frock of 
printed rayon voile 
height and slenderness 
are accentuated. The 
bodice draws the skirt to 
it in lines that never go 
one way. Size 36, 5% 
yards 36-inch material. 








C H 


No. 5218. Here .is a 
pointed frock on a pointed 
girl! All the lines of art 
and nature are slender- 
ized. The fabric is a new 
crépe of rayon and 
worsted. Size 36, 4% 
yards of 36-inch material. 







 * § fo Fe 


Lhe (Modern ¢ pare , ee to LRints. 


N Italian artist, discussing women, said they were more alluring when they 
ran to points at their extremities; in hands, feet, ears, lips. It appears that 

the designers of new fashions have come to this identical conclusion, and as they 
can’t make over woman’s structure, they run her to points in her clothes. There’s 
no denying that points are more graceful than curves. Women settled that ques- 
tion when they originated the foremost Women’s National Movement, dieting. 
This trio of gowns runs to points even if the women who wear them do not. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5209. Inky black is 
a girl’s provocative chal 
lenge to age, and a black 
frock, such as this one 
of sheer chiffon, en- 
hances youth. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40- 
inch material 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152 
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Shei Chal G, Dbout Without 
The (. | br 2 a (oat 


/ \NITA LOOS, who said gentlemen prefer 
: FE itenden, though they marry brunettes, answer- 
; ed the question: “Why do girls go South” 
at variance with the reason given by many women. 
They say “it’s because they can go without coats.” 
Here’s a quartette going from palm to palm in new 
frocks that carry no more substantial covering than 
a fox, which more often decorates the wrists than 
shoulders. One of the oddities of the season is to 
carry a dead fox rather than a live Pekingese. 
The effect is the same; the responsibility less. Such 
frocks as these can be built of any of the new fa- 
5209 bries that are plentiful on the counters. Their 
lines are standardized and their treatment original. 
\NNE RITTENHOUSE 














No. 5209. Printed rayon voile in 


No. 5204. Scarlet is not always kept 


No. 6218. Putting it down in green 


No. 5212. A yoke is not somethiig 





pink, chartreuse, and green is for flags. It appears here in a gown and gray, is a method clothes de- always to be borne as a burdcii. ri 
chosen here, mounted over a slip of of thin wool with immediate suc- signers have adopted. It may be Here’s one in plain chiffon on @ aa 
pale yellow. Its source of inspira- . cess. Its bodice is attenuated, its dull or frivolous. This frock is not flowered voile that is purely deco- vat 
tion might have been a soap bubble. skirt can fly in any breeze. The sedate. Where the gray is, is all rative. It refuses to take the lines ~~ 
The floating streamers give the airi- tight sleeves are put in their proper silk crepe. Where the green begins, of the pointed chiffon flounce. Siz drat 
ness of a bubble. Size 36 requires place. Size 36 requires 2% yards of satin. Size 36, 2% yards 40-inch; 36, figured, 1% yards of 36-inch: fabs 
4% yards of 40-inch material. 54-inch material. contrasting, %& yard 40-inch. plain ?°6 yards of 36-inch. fabri 
a ee 

Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. FT 
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EW women realize fashions are designed in 

J January, and exploited in February in the 
hot sun of the South, so Newport and Bar 
Harbor will know what to wear in July. Trunks 
and swallows and frocks go South and come back 
again. We don’t have to look afar at the Riviera to 
plan a new wardrobe. It is all right here. A good 
part of it is on this page. You ean go to work on 
your clothes now. To be right, and ahead of one’s 
neighbors is stimulating. In these four frocks are 
many novelties. The open jumper with colored 
silk shirt, the skirt pleats that end in coin pockets, 
the white surplice in the red frock, the velvet rib- 
bons of Charles the Second are extremely clever. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





oe No. 5203. Raglan sleeves and mili- No. 5201._4 skirt of rayon poplin No. 5216. The symbols of Vionnet 
yn a tary pockets suggest London more below a@ jumper of white crepe is are in this frock of red silk and 
1eco than Paris. But England’s a worth looking at. When the jumper wool crepe. Points everywhere! A 
nd mighty good spot from which to opens over a vest of silk, one bias opening ends in a ribbon 
Size draw sports clothes. Tennis rackets doesn’t merely gaze; one stares. velvet bow. A surplice of white 


Size 36, jumper and vest, 21% yards 
of 40-inch; contrasting, 1% yards 
of 40-inch. 


neh: on crepe de Chine is a fascinating 
‘" fabric for games. Size 36 requires 
3Y, yards of 36-inch. 


batiste gives an unexpected fillip. 
Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch; 
neckband, % yard of 36-inch. 
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No. 5207. It’s prints again. Since 
Sir Walter Raleigh borrowed a 
calico pattern from Queen Eliza- 
beth to copy in his Virginia colony, 
the fashion recurs. Here’s a frock 
of floral voile that, unadorned, is 
still charmingly conspicuous. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Cu., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 
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No. 5159. This frock is an echo 
of the romantic period when 
men described women as 
‘gentle and sweet.’’ Its fabric 
of printed rayon voile lends 
itself to flounced skirt and the 
engaging coquetry of bodice. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36- 
inch material. 


No. 5148. This satin bengaline 
in navy blue, holds itself well 
in a street frock which turns 
severity into frivolity by a sud- 
den outburst of godets right 
where the knees need fulness. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch; contrasting, % yard of 
40-inch material. 





5148 
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} OT every gown is on 
friendly terms with 
Mareh winds. These are! 

The more they swirl, the more 
grace they acquire. There’s 
not enough of them to imitate 
a balloon. When they fly 
about, they show the knees. 
But what else does any other 
gown do? Trying to hide the 
ankles when the wind blows 
might be termed “pre-war 
stuff.” It went with the hour 
glass figure. Strange to re-' 
cord, there’s now a tendency 
toward small waists and bouf- 
fant hips. These bodices are 
narrower than their skirts. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5217. Troubadours of Sev- 
enteenth Century Italy would 
have liked this frock with its 
daring rose and grey squares. 
The grey skirt is added as a de- 
mure contrast to boldness, Size 
36, blouse, 2% yards 40-inch 
bordered material; contrasting, 
2 yards of 40-inch. 


MARCH 








No. 5157. The gypsy-like effect 
of this frock with broad hip 
band is turned into sophis- 
ticated Paris with its floating 
neck streamer to which 
Paris gave the nickname, ‘‘ Fol- 
low me, young man.’? Size 36 
requires 44% yards of 40-inch 
material. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mait, posteae prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152, 
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No. 5220. Here’s a frock of 
printed wool challie in an- 
animated patterning of red 
and white. Being intended 
for youth, it has a Peter Pan 
collar, for who was ever so 
young as Peter Pan? Size 
16, 2% yards of 36-inch; 
collar, % yard of 36-inch. 
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No. 5215. If you’re not quite 
sure what an animated pencil 
looks like, here it is in a 
pleated skirt with tunie like 
Dagobert’s coat of mail, all 
in new rayon and worsted 
bengaline. Size 386 requires 
8% yards of 40-inch; jabot, 
34 yard of 36-inch. 
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(72 HUS do two notable 
‘ French designers ex- 

press their desires as to 
the appearance of well-dress- 
ed women. It’s enough to make 
a woman frantically demand 
how she is expected to be at- 
tenuated and rotund at the 
same time. The answer is: 
“she isn’t.” She is merely ex- 
pected to be slim in outline, 
curveless, wearing draperies 
that flitter and flutter. Of 
course, it’s not easy. Nothing 
in the art of well-dressing is 
easy. But here’s a quartette of 
new frocks that show how one 
can accept Patou and Lelong. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 








No. 5211. To show that one 
pencil need not resemble an- 
other, differing like the stars, 
here’s a frock that creates 
slimness by pointed sections 
and buttons that keep to the 
narrow path. Size 36 requires 
2%Q yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; vest, % yard of 36-inch. 
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No. 5150. The Maypole ef- 
fect comes into view in a 
frock of printed silk that 
might be especially designed 
for the first of May with 
Spring flowers on a light 
background. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch; contrast- 
ing, 3% yard of 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 182. 
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/ [fOW to carry fabric to the best 
F { advantage over the shoulders 

should be taught with military 
harshness as carrying rifles is taught 
to recruits. On the shoulders hang the 
law and gospel of dress. All is wrong 
if they are wrong. Hand mirrors help 
one to learn and see the truth. Tape 
measures aid. No woman by. taking 
thought can add or detract a eubit inch 
to her skeleton. But she can be trained 
in the art of deception and thereby de- 
ceive the world. These frocks are prac- 
tical examples of shoulder work. To 
the majority of women the correct bal- 
ance of shoulders and hips is important. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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5209 5146 
No. 5209. Empress Eugenie told No. 5203. There’s the precision No. 5208. Romany skirts and No. 6140. Narrow shoulder No. 5146. This grey gown of No. 
the world that sloping shoul- of epaulettes in these raglan Italian neckline go together in seams make broad shoulders heavy crépe has its severe wai. 
ders were lovely. This tunic of | shoulders in a frock of tweed. this gown of crépe satin. Im- slim in @ frock of silk pat- shoulder-line softened by an won 
printed rayon voile shows how Pockets stress the military ef- portant trickery is the shirring terned like sunlight sifting [Italian collar of batiste and its ach 
seams and scissors can length- fect. General Pershing once that secures the graceful through trees. The fluttering  coat-of-mail sleeves turn dec- lost 
en the slope. Size 36, blouse, wore this collar. Size 36 re- _ olive-shaped neckline. Size 36 skirt is anartistic balance. Size orative below the elbow. Size ful 
1% yards 54-inch; contrasting, quires 3% yards of 36-inch requires 3 yards of 40-inch 36, 334 yards 40-inch; blouse, 386, 414% yards 40-inch; collar, req 
% yard 36-inch. material. material. 1% yards of 40-inch. % yard of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. ’ Pas 
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behavior of belts arrive as com- 

panions may be left to Dr. 
George Dorsey who tells us why we be- 
have as we do. A zoologist may assert 
that monkeys put on grapevines here 
and there, when Spring provoked a 
frolicsome fever. Whatever the shad- 
owy source, woman, too, puts her belt 
now here, now there, at this season. Its 
an outward symbol of inward unrest. 
New belts enliven old frocks. Complex- 
ity of cutting results, happily, in sim- 
plicity of outline as in these frocks that 
achieve the well-nigh impossible: make 
the stout and slim equally content. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





en 




















5156 


= 5147 5139 


n of No. 5147. To insist upon two No. 5188. When heavy silk is No. 5156. ‘‘ Put belt on tip of No. 5149. Not belt, but embroi- No. 5139. Everything that looks 
vere waistlines instead of one, is printed with red polka dots, hip-bone’’ is Chanel’s advice. dery indicates the upper and like a kimono, isn’t one. This 

an woman’s privilege and she when a red panel pretends it is That’s the line this belt takes lower waistline on this grey frock of patterned challie isn’t. 
d its achieves it without the frock a frock, a self belt should act on a frock of heather wool with jersey sports frock. Size 36 The waistline is marked with 
dec- losing prestige with a beauti- conventionally and there is con- panel of precise pleats. Size requires 2% yards of 54-inch folds in front and cravat belt 
Size ful sheer silk crépe. Size 36 trast in the buckle. Size 36, 25% 36 requires 3% yards of 36- material. Appliqué motif at back. Size 36 requires 3% 
lar, requires 44%, yards of 40-inch yards 36-inch; contrasting, 134 inch; collar, % yard of 36- from Embroidery No. 1602 yards of 36-inch material; col 

material. yards 40-inch material. inch material. suggested to trim. lar, 54 yard of 36-inch. 





15/. ~ Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th. St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 
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Mother, keep 
your baby safe 


from loose pins and buttons 











The Vanta Baby Copyright 1926 Earnshaw Knitting Co. | 


Ten million mothers, 50,000 doctors and 
nurses, 10,000 heads of infants’ depart- 
ments in stores everywhere—all recommend 


al 
Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Protect your baby from pins that will | 
come unfastened and buttons that will turn | 
edgewise to torment his little body. Be} 
sure that he never can put a loose pin or 
button into his mouth. 


Vanta Baby Garments dress your baby 
for the first two years 
without a pin or button. 
They fasten with dainty 
bows of twistless tape, 
without turning baby once. 


They are of the finest 
quality. You, mother, 
cannot bear to think that 
any save the softest, 
downiest fabrics that can 
be made, shall touch the 
tender skin of your baby. 
Every Vanta garment is 
guaranteed non-shrink- 
able. Stores will 
make adjustment 
if any is unsatis- 
factory. mu. 


Thirty-one dif- 
ferent garments, 
for babies from 
birth to six years 
old, all bearing the 
Vanta trade mark 
are illustrated in 
our new catalog, 
sent on request. 


Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co.,} 
INc., Dept.112, 
Newton, Mass. | 


-- ag | 
rp sae FREE TO YOU 
+s? Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s | 

Outfit,”’a book of 64 pages on 


care and dressing of babies. 
De ee ee ee 


¢ 














ABDOMINAL BINDER 


Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 112, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instruc- 
tions for making the new Vanta 
}\ Square-fold, piniess diaper. Also 


on 
Baby's Outfit book and illustrated 
catalog, all in plain envelope. 


Name 
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5137 


No. 5143. Once, only gyp- 
sies wore ragged hemlines 
Now smart women do. In 
this frock of crépe de Chine 
wide godets start modestly 
downward, then stop. Size 
36 requires 3 yards 40-inch. 
No. 5187. It’s a ticklish 
performance jor a frock to 
change fabric suddenly. But 
here is chiffon at top and silk 
benqgaline below. Size 36, fig- 
ured, 2% yards 36-inch; 
plain, 15g yards 36-inch. 
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rl 
No. 5135. In this irregular 
gown of satin twill, its 
designer changed the siyle 
every few inches. The result 
has fascinating subtlety. 
Size 36, 25% yards 54-inch; 
contrasting, % yard 36-inch. 





No. 5186. A new weave of 
sheer, but enduring voile in 
rose and black figuration is 
used for this gown with a 
coquetry that a veiled hat 
enhances. Size 36, 4% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


No. 5160. It’s curious what 
a pocket, a belt, a cravat 
and a neckband ‘can do to a 
straight frock of figured 
challie when cleverly ap- 
plied. Observe for yourself. 
Size 36, 4% yards 32-inch. 


McCAI 
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less 4 
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~ Patterns may be bought. from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 
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No. 5127. To appear care- 
less with studied care, is 
where this season puts its 
emphasis. This coat of all 
silk, heavy crépe, in a blue 
grey, turns the trick. Size 
36, 41% yards of 40-inch. 


No. 5200. The American 
Indian may have inspired 
the colorful cryptic markings 
on this heavy silk coat with 
red bands. Size 36, 8% 
yards of 36-inch material; 
contrasting, 3 yard 36-inch. 
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No. 5109. One keeps on a 

coat like this. It’s too good 

looking to remove. Beige 

in color, pleated in skirt, 

Summer ermine banded. Size 

36 requires 3 yards of 54 
inch material. 


5210 


No. 5210. Here’s the pencil 
silhouette again. Snug and 
firm as a nickel in a dime, 
this slender coat of crow 
blue rayon and worsted on- 
dulé, defies March. Size 36, 
3% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 5099. An artist glorified 
a rough Scotch tweed de- 
sign on heavy silk. With 
the addition of a piece of 
fur; a smart, useful coat ap- 
pears. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. 









5099 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall “Se Sg 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 
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From. 
CILeE’s 
4» 
PARIS 
ATELIERS 


Come Charming 
Hosiery Colors 
for AMERICA 


PARIS .. . the Mecca of the mode, 
where from all corners of the earth fash- 
ion’s pilgrims come to view the openings 
of the great couturiers. Here s i are 
set in every article of feminine apparel. 





11 Rue de Penthievre is a famous 
address to those who search for fash- 
ion’s newest whims. Here are the ateliers 
of Lucile—Paris, wherein is gowned the 


aristocracy of many nations. 





LUCILE, DICTATOR of hosiery 
shades, creates special colors to suit 
each new trend in materials and shoes. 
Then they are speeded to America and 
reproduced in adeenel Hosiery. 

* * * 
And of all fine stockings Holeproof 
alone can offer you Lucile’s Paris col- 
ors re-created in stocki known the 
world over for their exquisite sheerness 
and chic. Priced from $1.00 to $2.95. 
A lovely Lucile special number at $1.95. 


Holeproof Hosiery 





OLORS that will stand many 
washings in a fabric that will 
stand hard wear make happy clothes 
for children. That is why Kalburnie 
is called ““The Children’s Gingham.” 
Mothers also appreciate its low price 
and long wear. Send for samples of 
the 1928 patterns. Take them withyou 
when you shop. Name “Kalburnie” 
is always on the selvage. Made by 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


RALBURNIE 


THE CHILDREN’S GINGHAM 


Amory, Browne & Co., Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free samples of Kalburnie, the 
Children’s Gingham. 





Corns Vanish 
after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 
tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up 


and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
remarkable method. Acts instantly, like a 
local anaesthetic. Doctors approve it, Removes 
the whole corn, besides stopping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for “Gets-It.”’ Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Works alike on any corn or 
callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT” -.22%7., 


High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years om em soma 


. Meets all requirements for en- 
and the leading professions. Thi 


rh tobay. 
SCHOOL 


in our 
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5022 


No. 5022. The shell pink slip 
should fit as the skin on a 
peach. If cleverly cut and 
handled, one can stand, walk, 
and sit with ease. Size 36 re- 
quires 23% yards of 40-inch 
material or 154 yards of 
§4-inch. 


No. 5197. A belt and two 
floating bows of white against 
dark gray bring this frock 
from shadow into light. The 
short sleeves borrow a strip 
of white to gain attention. 
Size 36, 3% yards 36-inch; 
contrasting, 1 yard 36-inch. 











5090 
No. 5090. Again the Orient! 
Which travellers say is more 
modest than we are. These 
two pieces of crépe underwear 
are intended for frocks that 
hang from the shoulder. Size 
86, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
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5005 

No. 5005. Gay fabrics go into 
summer under-garments. An- 
other tradition gone over- 
board! But this two-in-one 
banishes prejudice and makes 
converts of early Victorians. 
Size 36, 2% yards 36-inch. 





5089 


No. 5089. But Victorian in- 
deed are the nightgowns with 
long sleeves and decorative 
neck treatment. But they have 
returned with patchwork quilts 
and four-posters. Medium 
size, 3% yards 40-inch; con- 
trasting, % yard 40-inch. 


No. 5155. Paris considers the 
cotton frock for morning 
and sports. The short sleeves, 
basque effect and bits of 
satin ribbon are new. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 382- 
inch; contrasting, 5 yard of 
32-inch material. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


2386 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 15% 
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modern phrasing of the an- 
cient Latin slogan. It defines 
this under-garment of rayon 
voile. It’s modest. It’s suf- 
ficient. What more can one 
need? Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch. ~ 


No. 5188. It’s near the open 
season for wash silk and bare 
arms. This frock combines 
these, with Vionnet’s diag- 
onal, Chanel’s shoulder tucks, 
with a Lanvin skirt. Size 36, 
4% yards of 32-inch; con- 
trasting, 54 yard of 86-inch. 


No. 5124. ‘* All in one’’ is the , 





No. 5198. Oriental dancers in- 
spire underclothes for Ameri- 
can girls. And here’s evidence. 
No elastic at waist or knee. 
Medical men approve. Size 
36, 1% yards 40-inch; con- 
trasting, %, yard of 40-inch. 





5010 


No. 5010. A little more of 

this undergarment and_ it 

would be a frock! It’s really 

a crépe slip that rightfully 

boasts originality with points 

and diagonals. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 40-inch. 








No. 5045. What every woman 
knows is that slips for frocks 
are difficult to buy. Usualiy, 
there’s too little material in 
them. ‘‘Make your own’’ is 
a good motto. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40- 
inch material. 


No. 5197. Anything won’t do 
for a schoolgirl. That theory 
went overboard with a cargo 
of others. In this frock for 
her are sophisticated devices ; 
points, kimono sleeves, godets. 
Size 16, 3% yards 36-inch; 
collar, 34 yard 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaifl, from The McCall Co., 


736 West 37th St., New York City, at pricés listed on Page 152. 
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REG. U, 5S, PAT. OFF. 


The Face Powder with 
a Million Friends 


The enduring charm of 
LABLACH E—Its deli- 
cacy of texture and odor— 
Its clinging quality and its 
appeal to the finer sensibili- 
ties—These are the reasons 
why LABLACHE has 
held its place in the affec- 
tions of Womankind for all 


the years since 1871. 


Lablache Face 
Powder 


is on sale in both the 50 
cent and dollar sizes (the 
odeur of the dollar size is 
slightly more pronounced) 
at drug and department 


stores. 


or send ten cents to us for a 
liberal trial box. Mention 


shade desired. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
Dept. 201 125 Kingston St. 
Paris BOSTON 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 



































Che Luxury of 
Period Design 


in an Jvers & Pond results not merely 
in a fine piano, but a lovely art-object 
delighting eye as well as ear. Embel- 
lished by hand chisel-work in solid 
mahogany, our Louis XV Period Model 
shown above, reflects the greatest epoch 
of French designing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a charming, characteristic tone 
which their sterling integrity of construc- 
tion guards through the years. Built, as 
from the first, in but one quality - the best - | 
under the original ownership-management | 


they are used in over 600 institutions | 
and 75,000 homes. 
Our catalog, showing latest _ style 


trends in Grands, Uprights and Players, 
mailed on request. 


| How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them Ry ship IVERS & 

from the factory on eek 
please or it returns st our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
ex: ge. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
- 149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail m i new catali and valuabi 


mation to buyers. 


D pianos direct 


The 


iano must 
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Gives the 
simplest stew 
a smackin 
good flavor 


Famous for 50 years 











entury 


Sueret Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music 
by the world’s Best ger. It’s 15¢ 
(20c in Canada) 2500 selections for Pi- 
ano, Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, Sax- 
ophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get 
free catalogue at your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 

241 West 40th Street 

New York City 
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East Cleveland, Ohio Fresno, California 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


The nutritive elements in Mellin’s Food 
are readily digested and these nutritive ele- 
ments act as a modifier of cow’s milk in a 
manner to assure the digestion of the milk 
curd and to favorably affect the digesti- 
bility of the fat of the milk. 


Mellin’s Food furnishes carbohydrates 






| Gir 








in the form of maltose and dextrins, readily Stes 
available for all purposes of this indis- yter 
pensable food element. And her 
that of 1 
Mellin’s Food contributes protein in up-to-date 
cereal form, and also supplies mineral and ofh 
matter consisting of potassium, calcium, wthoritie 
sodium, magnesium, phosphatic salts and With 2 

iron. : 
and efficie 
Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk satisfies em Cyco 
the desire for food and meets the nutritive Bissell g 
requirements for growth and development elusive dt 
by furnishing nourishment appropriate to cumbs ft 
the baby’s digestion and assimilation. sand from 
litter of e7 
Many w 
When the baby begins to take solid foods thus savin; 
Mellin’s Food Biscuits frst half-d 
are particularly suitable. Bissell wh 
Palatable — Crisp — Nourishing. oy “4 

Samples sent upon request, postage prepaid. 
Booklet 
How to g 
ae 

Mellin’s Food Company _||freer, c 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Recommended by Baby re Atak 
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Gordon Motor Crib or Bassinet, such a safe and com 
fortable way to carry babies up to 18 months! * 
worry or tired arms for mother, Strongly made and # 
tractive, can’t upset, absorbs all shocks. Folding how 
No nails or screws in upholstery—instantly remo 

for use in home, hotel, or camp. Folds for storage @ 
train trips. Thousands’ used by delighted mothers 

year round. A model for every car $3.50 and u 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. At deal 
or by mail. Send coupon now for illustrated folder. 5 
emma seme eee mama maasc es ae 
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No. 5074. Girl’s 
Dress; two-piece _ skirt. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
8 requires 154 yards of 27- 
inch material; belt and 
bands, % yard of 36-inch. 


Slip-On 





5153 
Emb. No. 1590 



























No. 5153. Girl’s Two-Piece No. 5151. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 4 to 14 years. Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 10, 2% yards of 36- Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 
inch; collar, % yard 36- 8, blouse, 1% yards of 32- 


inch. Embroidery No. 1590 


i inch; skirt and bands, 1% 
in satin-stitch may be used. 


yards of 32-inch material. 





5021 


No. 5021. Girl’s Slip-On No. 5214. Child’s Dress; No. 5081. Girl’s Dress; 
Dress; four-piece skirt. with bloomers. Sizes 2 to closing at left shoulder. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size & years. Size 6, 2% yards Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 


of 32-inch material or 2%4 
yards of 36-inch; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 36-inch. 


10, 2% yards 40-inch mate- 
rial; collar and_ sleeve 
pleatings, 1% yard 40-inch. 


8, front and back, 5% yard 
of 40-inch; bands and col- 
lar, %& yard of 40-inch. 


Patterns may be bought from all McQall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City,-at prices listed on Page 152. 








Gi 
Gordon Motor Crib Co., Dept. 3-G, 8 Bridge St., New Y / 


Without obligation, please send illustrated folder; @ 
name of nearest dealer. : 
Name 
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Clear Skiii 
f B 


lemishes 


O ean have a clear, smooth velvety skin if you | 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes” 
the tissues, quickly driving away pimples, blotches — 
and other a, ae itching instantly. This — 
healing, stainl rt the skin and 
dries up almost Pannen Borg A 35¢ trial bottle” 
> guaranteed to prove the — of this famous 

drug stores, ~ 


your money 
The Healing 


D. D. D. Skin Lotion 
eS BigqProfil in Heme Cooftit 
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American School of Home Economics, 876 E. 58th St., C 
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‘fe ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS 
3 FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $ 
ate CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

ante 406 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON DO 
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| Give Me a Bissell” 


O writes a lady from 

Tylertown, Miss. 
And her sentiment is 
that of thousands of 
up-to-date housewives 
ind of housekeeping 
authorities. 

With amazing ease 
and efficiency,the Mod- _ 
en Cyco Ball-Bearing Just 4 thumb-préssure 
Bissell gathers those aati 
cusive dust balls from under the beds, the 
cumbs from under the dining room table, 
sind from the children’s shoes—muss and 
litter of every sort. 





Many women keep a Bissell on each floor, 
thus saving steps and time. The cost of the 
fist half-dozen brooms it saves pays for a 
Bissell which lasts for years. Play-size Bissells 
fora few dimes. At department, housefur- 
ishing, furniture, and hardware stores. 


Booklet of Bissell Models, or Circular on 
How to get best results from your present 
sweeper, ON request. 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 





for Sprains and 
bruises 
aiawe 


pain 
quickly 


Absorbine srk 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Se nd for free trial bottle 
Ww. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield Mass 


No. 5202. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; with gathered 
sleeves. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material or 2 
yards of 54-inch. 


No. 4905. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; kimono sleeves 
lengthened. Sizes 4 to 12 
years. Size 6 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material 
or 11%% yards of 54-inch. 


No. 5152. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; two-piece circular 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 6 requires 15% yards 
of 32-inch material or % 
yard of 54-inch. 





5094 


No. 5094. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress ; pleated front. Sizes 
4 to 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 24% yards of 27-inch 
material; collar and cuffs, 
54 yard of 32-inch. 


No. 4889. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; straight pleated 
skirt. Sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Size 6 requires, waist, % 
yard of 32-inch; contrast- 
ing, 1% yards of 32-inch. 


byw Fe a 





ie 


No. 5220. Girl’s and Jun- 
iors’ Dress; three-piece 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 
Size 10, 2 yards 36-inch or 
1% yards §&4-inch; con- 
trasting, 34 yard 36-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152 








In Frosty February 


Pak todd 
"EMS TE BN 


H.. come those cold and cutting 
winds—to crack your lips and chap 
hands—to roughen cheeks, elbows, 
knees and ankles—unless you use 
precaution and—FRostiL1a! 


Like a good friend, Frostixxa will 
guard you thru this tricky weather. 
And if chapped and roughened skin 
are already your sad lot—cheer up! 
For Frost1xxa will promptly soothe 
and smooth the skin and banish that 
dry, ‘‘starched’’, corrugated condition 
for evermore! 


FROsTILLA makes the perfect powder 
base. Just massage it ever so gently 
into the skin. It leaves no trace of 
stickiness. See how evenly—perfectly 
—naturally that last touch of powder 
does its work—and thank Frostilla! 


You will find FrosTitxa in its new, blue 
dress and its silvery cellophane wrapper, at 
all drug and department stores. There’s a 
luxury-size package priced at ene dollar—and 
a practical traveler’s bottle for fifty cents or 
you can order by mail direct from us. 


THE FROSTILLA CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


FROSTILLA FOR THE 
WINDY MONTHS 


Always use FRrosTita to soothe wind-sting. 
To satinize dry, sensitive skin. To revive 
dance-tired feet. To protect the tender. skin 
of children. (Men find it a luxurious source 
of comfort after shaving.) 


Send for this Unusual Sample! 
Write for the FROSTILLA Sample bottle. 
You will find a dozen uses for it—it fits 
in purses, grips and desk drawers. Yours 
for a dime, and vith it, a handy booklet 
entitled ‘‘Keep Your Dates.’? Address 
the Frostilla Co., Dept. 527, Elmira, N.Y. 
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D 1S 


to have bright eyes 


To restore the lustre of youth to dull, or 
lifeless eyes, simply apply a few drops 
of harmless Murine. Also use it when 
your eyes are bloodshot to quickly 
clear them up. Many women use 
Murine every day to keep their eyes 
always clear and radiant. 60c buys 


month’s supply. Try it! 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. 


Size 6 requires 2% Ri E, 


yards of 32-inch ma- | For Your 


terial; contrasting, 
% yard of 36-inch. . ES 


4550 
AMPLES [REE 


You'll Love to Make Up Dresses 
in the New French Designs of 
GENUINE 


T° prese¢ 

given 5, 
cially suit 
new sham 
brings bac 
dyes. No 
million u: 
stores, or 
Swedish | 
Dept. 163 

1 would 
shampoo 
Trial Pac! 





FABRICS 


'HERE’S a wonderful Peter Pan display coming 

to your dealer’s window. It shows how to 

makea lovely Parisian dressin 45 minutes, features 

Mary Ea wearing it, and shows other charm- 

ing models in the season’s new Peter Pan designs. 

The leading artists of France have designed 

these beautiful new Spring patterns exclusively for 

Peter Pan, rich in the modern, vivacious spirit of 

youth. The clear, brilliant colors can be safely 

washed or exposed to the sun—they are 
guaran not to run or fade. 

GUARANTEE:“We will replaceanygarment 

made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 

You'll love to have a Peter Pandress. The 

firm, even weaye of the fabric, made en- 


No. 5214. Child’s 
Dress; with bloom- 
ers; short sleeves. 





Name .... 


Address 


———— 
— 


Puctgald, sbesiats 


tirely of fine, com yarns, with 20 to 
30 threads to the inch more than in 
similar fabrics, is reassuringly dur- 
able, as well as delightful to feel. 
Write for your 30 free samples today. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 
42-P, White Street, New York, N.Y. 
USE COTTON 
—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 


eter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 samples. 
: Tires of all charse- 


PRINT Name ——_—_— 


Street Address oF P. 0. Bos 








{Havsville Guild Rugs 


Hano Woven 


Beautiful’designs woven with Maysville Guar- 
anteed 4-Ply Warp, world’s standard for 
strength and durability. Adopted by U. S. 





Veterans Bureau. See your local Maysville 
Guild Weaver for prettiest, newest pat- 
terns, woven from your rags or from 
Maysville Rug Filler. Look for Mays- 
ville Guild on Weaver's sign and on 

rug labels. 


Valuable Book “Hand Loomed 
Rugs in Home Decoration”, 10¢ 


WEAVERS and ambi- 
tious men and women who 
would like to become 
weavers: 


Accept our help in building a 
bigger, better business! Join 
Maysville Guild Free. 8,000 
members. We send you New, 
Free Rug Patterns and 
Business Methods. We give 
you right to use Maysville 
Guild Rug Labels, sent free 
with Maysville Warp & Filler 
orders. Send for free samples 
and information now, also 
Free Weavers’ Manual. 
State kind of loom. 


January & Wood Co., Inc. 
Dept. 14 Maysville, Ky. 











m 


F Paysville Guild Rugs | 
a 





MANO-LOOMED WITH 


Maysville Warp 





ies, '& Wood Co., Inc. 


5073 


No. 5073. Girl’s Coat. 

Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 

10 requires 3 yards of 36- 

inch material or 2% 

yards of 54-inch; lining, 

1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


No. 4776. Boy’s Over- 

coat; convertible collar. 

Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 

4, 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial or 1% yards of 54- 

inch; lining, 1% yards 
of 40-inch. 


4776 4952 5073 5158 


No. 5158. Child’s Slip-On 

Dress; raglan sleeves. 

Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 

8 requires 24% yards of 

86-inch material; con- 

trasting, % yard of 36 
or 40-inch. 


No. 4952. Boy’s Over- 

coat ; raglan sleeves. Sizes 

4 to 12 years. Size 8, 2% 

yards of 36-inch or 1% 

yards of 54-inch mate- 

rial; lining, 1% yards 
of 40-inch. 


No. 5220. Girl’s and Ju- 

niors’ Dress. Sizes 6 to 

18 years. Size 10, 2% 

yards of 27-inch or 1% 

yards of 32-inch; con- 

trasting, % yard of 32- 
inch. 





Free 3 Sieh chase, bi tee 
Name 

Address 
City. 











State. 
Please PRINT your name and address in PENCIL 











— 














Identity Mazeviile Cuttd Rugs by Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 
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BLONDES! 


Are you dulling the 
golden beauty of 


your hair with 
ordinary shampoos? 


T° preserve its true beauty—blonde hair must be 

given special care—must have a shampoo spe 
cially suited to its sensitive texture. Blondex, the 
new shampoo for blondes only, prevents darkening, 
brings back true golden color to dullest hair. No 
dyes. No harsh chemicals. Fine for scalp. Over a 
million users. At all good drug and department 
stores, or send coupon below for free trial package. 


Swedish Shampoo Laboratories, 

Dept. 163, 27 W. 20th St., N. Y.C. 

1 would like to try Blondex, the special new 
shampoo for Blondes. Please send me a Free 
Trial Package. 


Name 





for fhis money savin 
Y book | 


= New Sri Edition 
Nu-Way Ideas 


in Home Sewing 


EW joys in sewing, new economies in 
the household budget now made pos- 
sible with Bartons Nu-Way Bias. A bias 
binding and trimming combined. It is folded 
double and requires no basting, folding or 
pressing ... nor any machine attachments. 
Bartons Bias is made from the famous 
Everfast Wash Fabric Fast to every known 
test... .n0 washing tuotructions needed. 
Send 10 cents today for Bartons Book with 
actual samples of bias trims and you will 
save dollars tomorrow on the Nu-Way 
Ideas in kiddie frocks, dresses, and un- 
derwear-Thespecial new edition feat- 
ures double-fold cretonne curtain 
trim...a great time saver,and 
the last word in trimming. 


Bartons Bias Co. 


75 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 





remem Fram tassels; 4 
Mi Sere 
Wel : 
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THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dagt.C-26, 913 W.Ven Burenit..Citeage 
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lustated, Write today. F REE 
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No. 4875. Girl’s Coat; 
with pleated sides. Sizes 
4 to 12 years. Size 8, 1% 
yards of 54-inch; collar, 
Y% yard of 54-inch; lin- 
ing, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
material. 


5202 





No. 5202. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 

Size 8 requires 2% yards 

of 27-inch material or 2% 

yards of 32-inch; con- 

trasting, %& yard of 36- 
inch. 


No. 4898. Girl’s Coat; 

raglan sleeves. Sizes 4 to 

12 years. Size 6, 1% 

yards of 36-inch material 

or 1% yards of 54-inch; 

lining, 1% yards of 40- 
inch. 


No. 4977. Little 
Boy’s Suit. Sizes 2 
to 6 years. Size 4, 
blouse, 1% yards of 
32-inch material; 
trousers, 1 yard of 
32-inch or % yard 
of 54-inch material. 


4966 


No. 4966. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; kimoro sleeves. 

Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 6 

requires 15% yards of 32- 

inch material; contrast- 

ing, % yard of 32 or 36- 
inch. 


me. 


No. 4874. Child’s Coat 

and Hat; with three 

capes. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 

Size 6 requires 1% yards 

of 54-inch material; lin- 

ing, 2% yards of 40- 
inch material. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 1852. 





Gua 
Hair 


As If By Magic ; 


You try it first 

on a single lock 
of your hair to see 
what it does. Thus 
have no fear of re- 
sults. 


Then simply 

comb thiswater- 
like liquid through 
your hair. Clean... 
safe. Takes only7 
or 8 minutes. 


Arrange hair 

and watch color 
gradually creep 
back. Restoration 
will be perfect and 
complete. 


Test FREE This Amazing 
New Safe Way at Home 


ECENT discoveries have been made about 
gray hair. Now it’s proved that original 
shade and lustre can be regained by a safe and 
scientific treatment called Mary T. Goildman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. Gray streaks yo oe 
Faded hairregains youth’s color and brilliance. 
This clear, colorless liquid restores youthful 
shade in a way no crude dye could possibly do. 
No mess. No risk to hair. Nothing to wash off 

Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way 
gives color that takes its place. 3,000,000 women 
have used it. This proves its safety. Takes 
only a few minutes, 

We send you free a sample of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. You snip off a 
single lock of your hair and try it first on that. 
Thus take no chances. 


Or go to the nearest drug store ig A 
few cents’ worth restores original color. Your 
money refunded if not delighted. 


piel FREE <occmoy 


# 
g Mary T. Gold 142-C Gold Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. : 





MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 


Hair Color Restorer 4. 

















¥A ev abric you need 
Jor all Sp pring Sewing! 


Mai! coupon for free samples of dainty, 
diminutive prints for infants’ and children’s 
wear; the larger motifs for women’s wear 

created by foremost stylists in guaranteed fast 


colo 
"ABC FINE ZEPHYR 
ABC BUTY SATINETTE 
ABC PRINTS Silk & Cotton 


See, feel and test 


ABC PLAIN and ABC RAYSLIP 


the favored materials—that look and feel like 
silk at half the price!—for lingerie, slips and 
drapes. Every style you want and dream of 
you can have for your own at trifling cost in 


An ABC FABRIC For Every Use 





Mopning Wear Sport Wear 
Afternoon Wear Underwear 
Evening Wear Lingerie 
Children’s Wear Linings 
Draperies 
Where Satisfaction G teed Earns Pref: 
FAST COLOR ACCEPT NO 
MONEY BACK SUBSTITUTES 


The ABC Method cannot be 
We will refund duplicated. If your dealer can- 
the cost of - not show you the full name 
mate stamped on the selvage of 

ial and every yard, it is not a genuine 

if any ABC Fabric. We will tell you 


h et genuin > i 
AM = one Pgh mare sch og tg 
ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
45 White St., New York 


Please send free, postpaid ABC samples. 
(Be sure to PRINT complete information. 








IE 0 kek sicceccocveccccnacccdbcoscccsussececsess é 
PR Faitnss idack debstncnsccsscccccccccsoceccscessss 
Be SO de dsccccaccvicsscceccvcccccedes 
PII BGs obtatencosedadccededecceccceoecsesss 4 
I et dcns ciccbiatucrcccaavacescecsoncese 
Does he sell ABC FABRICS? ..............c0cccsccsceece 


Be a Tea Room Expert 


Tea room managers, assistant managers, host- 
esses, table directors, buyers, etc., needed every- 
where. Weteach you entire business in your spare 
time. You can quickly qualify as a tea room ex 
| te sendy to step into a well-paid executive posi- 
jon, or open a tea room of your own. A splendid income 
faschnating work and easy hours await you. Send NOW 
for Free 44-page Book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
__ Dept. AS-so6G Washington, D. C. 


Make dresses 
in the 
newest styles 
and save 


half 


Learn right at home in 
spare time to make your 
own clothes in the newest, 
loveliest styles for a third 
or a half of what you pay 

















in the shops 
The Woman’s Institute will 
teach you how to put real 
style into everything you 
make, just as it has taught 
more than 250,000 other wo- 
men and girls in the last eleven 
years. New, illustrated step- 
by-step method makes every- 
thing easy. 
FREE Mail the coupon 
for Free Booklet, 
“‘How to Make Beautiful 
Clothes,”” and learn how you 
can have more and prettier 
clothes and earn $20 to $40 
a week at home in spare time. 





Woman’s Institute, Dopt. 3-C, 5 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me a copy of your booklet, ‘“How to Make 

Beautiful Clothes.”” I am most interested in— 
© Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
() Professional Drecemeking (CD Cooking 


(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
4 Adress 



































Emb. No, 1120 






\ 4 
No. 5206. Child’s Set of —, No. 5214. Child’s Dress; 
Underwear; drawers and ac § a with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 
underwaist. Sizes 2 to 8 _— 8 years. Size 4, 2% yards 
years. Size 4 requires 1% of 36-inch material or 1% 
yards of 27-inch material, 5102 yards of 54-inch; collar 
1% yards of 32-inch or 1% ad and ruffling, % yard 
yards of 36-inch material ; of 36-inch. Embroidery 
lace edging, 8% yards of Jaieieiiiia No. 1120 in rambler-rose- 







1-inch. stitch may be used. 


5205 
Iemb. No. 1559 









5102 5214 4998 5199 


No. 5205. Infant’s Lay- 
ette; coat, dress and ki- 
mono. Coat, 1 yard 54-inch. 
Scalloped Embroidery No. 
4998 317 may be used. Dress, 15% 
yards 32-inch. Embroidery 
No. 1559 worked in satin- 
stitch suggested. Kimono, 
1% yards 27-inch material. 





| 
d 


Ne. 4998. Child’s Dress; No. 5102. Girl’s Night- No. 5199. Child’s Romper 


with bloomers. Sizes 2 to gown. Sizes 4 to 14 years. and Sunbonnet. Sizes 1 to 
& years. Size 4,3 yards of Size 8, 3 yards of 27-inch, 4 years. Size 2, 2% yards 
27-inch, 2% yards of 36- 2% yards of 3 2-inoh or of 32-inch, or 1% yards 36- 
inch or 2% 4 pon 40-inch; 2% yards of 40-inch; lace inch; collar and _ sleeve- 
contrasting, % yard of 36- edging, 1% yards; ribbon bands, % yard 32-inch; 

inch material. for bow 1% yards. bias binding, 4% yards. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 








McCALL'S 


smart New Negligee—this Breakfast Set—Cur- 
tains —Door-stop—as shown on cover of our 
newest Sewing Book, No. 18. Full instructions, 
= — 100 oede oon — ideas for dresses, lin- 





MAGAZINE 








leeves, hats, collars, bags), 


thin for childr children, = _— shings, novelties, etc,— 
tinge fore porn 


This comes in three qualities of Silk, Lawn, Cambric, 


Percale, Gingham gad hambray. Also the new Seryees 


ized Nainsook, ** ‘ast to every use,’ 
six-yard lengt 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
for this book [out March 1) and a three-yard 
le of tape in fast color Percale in any one of 
the ‘following colo: Yellow, Lavender, Linen, 
$i Bose Gray, Pink, Light t Blue, Co te Bing Nile, 
ec, Emerald, Reseda, Gold Yale Ine ‘i 

Poach, Red. Brown, Navy: Also Blac hite, 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS co. 


Manufacture: 
Sar:2, Dept. 18 "Senin N.. We 


MARCH 192 


















ey. 


7 > Lingeri erie V Chain 


ont 


OW easy now Any hold lin 
straps securely in place. 
is new comfort for women-- 
1 paras. dainty 
of jewel ost ical pur- 
pose} holding ete pioony without tearing 


Our. White Gold Filled 


Weses. Sane Only $1.00—or with 
amazing incomes sell; Perfumette $1.35 

ing Original “Vv” f 
Chains. No experience Feracite perfume in center medallion. 
needed. No matter Th of women declare delight 
where you liveyoucan with this new invention. Genuine 


earn much extramon- ee 'Now banish for. 
com: 
































‘100 
For Your 
Church 


ype will gladly give your 
church $100.00—or more— 
under the same plan which these 
churches have found so easy, 
pleasant, effective and dignified. 
By using the McCall Plan,the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at Westwood, 
has already secured almost $600.00, St. 
Matthew’s Church, Louisville, Ky. more 


than $300.00 and hundreds of other 
churches amounts of varying size. 

No previous experience of any kind is 
required to achieve splendid results and 
there is absolutely no expense of any 
kind involved in the use of this plan. 


Mail this $100 Coupon 





Dept. 3-D, McCall’s Magazine 
Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me without obligation or expense 


how my church may receive $100.00 under the 
McCall Church Plan, 


Local 
FS ED oe EE PEPE A EI DEE re 


City and 
DCS Coihathdtebi nese ac 2 sbcowsnwan ean 


Name of 
SERA ee er ee ind ee URLS ae 
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(CHORE 


Knit 


GIRL 
ae 








“10¢ at Wool- 
8, 


_ Kress’, Mc- 


pe Oe Depart: 
ment, Hardware 
& Grocery stores. 










a trail of 
spotless... 
cleanliness 








t—Cur- 
of our 
uctions, 
ses, lin- 
. bags), 
28, etc.— 








Saves time, labor, soap and cleansers. 
Knit from continuous pure copper rib- 
bon. Can’t rust or splinter. Usable to 
the last shred. Ends the worst of kitch- 
en chores. 


Made by Metal Textile Corp’n, Orange, N. J. 

















‘ m, x ile, 
an, 
ind White. 


sco. 
re, N. Y. 








Maud Tousey Fangel 


SIMMONS 


Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe, 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons, 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 





















































Your Kitchen Can Be Your 
Candy Shop. SUCCESSFUL 
manufacturer teaches you sec- 
rets of candy-making in your 
spare time. Thecandy business 
is the only business where the /zti/e feilow has the 
big fellow at a disadvantage. You can start in 
your own {kitchen—earn big money from the very 
beginning. We furnish tools and show how to quick- 
imey sell your candy at a big profit. Many now 
wealthy started with practically no capital 
YOU CAN DO THE SAME! Write for 
scinating FREE book which gives full details. 


Capitol Candy 


DEPT.We2729 WASHINGTON,D.C. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Nearly a century old, is the most 

widely known and most popular 

sauce in the world. Wherever the 

banner of civilization has been 

raised you will find it an estab- 
lished favorite. 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. A,238 West St., N.Y. 
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4983 





No. 4983. Child’s Dress; 
with bloomers; with vest 
and short sleeves. “Sizes 2 
to 8 years. Size 6 requires 
25% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial, 24% yards of 36- 
inch; collar, vest, arm- 


bands, *% yard of 36-inch 
material, 





rr re 
seer. rj 
Sooes) 
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§111 
Emb. No. 1528 


No. §111. Child’s Dress; 
with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 
6 years. Size 4, 2% yards 
27-inch or 1% yards 36- 
inch; contrasting, % yard 
36-inch. Appliqué Embroi- 
dery No. 1528 suggested. 











2 
g 5144 


Emb. No, 1426 





5036 5111 5154 


5144 


No. 5154. Child’s Slip-On 
Dress; kimono sleeves 
lengthened by gathered 
sleeves. Sizes 6 months to 
6 years. Size 4 requires 
2% yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial or 1% yards of 40- 
inch; collar and _ sleeve- 
bands, % yard of 40-inch. 


No. 5144. Girl’s Combina- 
tion Undergarment. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 8, 1% 
yards 32-inch or 1% yards 
40-inch. Embroidery No. 
1426, in eyelet- and satin- 
stitch may be used. 

















No. 5086. Child’s Pa- 
jamas; shirred at the 
ankles. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 
Size 8 requires 3% yards 
of 27-inch material or 24%4 
yards of 36-inch; facings 
for collar, cuffs and pocket 
band, % yard of 36-inch 
material. 


4982 





4982 


No. 4982. Child’s Romper ; 
dropped back. Sizes 6 
months to 2 years. Size 2, 
1% yards of 27-inch, or 
1% yards of 32-inch; col- 
lar and sleevebands, %4 
yard of 27- or 32-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 


} Cause discomfort. 
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About Babies 





ing in infants’ and 
ent FREE immed- 





ec % 
“*The Health- of the Baby”’ 

Our catal illustr ates and describes th t 
plete lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well as 
the ap) d lines of Materni 0 
Fitting ,. Kimonos, Dressin ‘§ Dainty 
Lingerie, together with the newest Fifth venue styles 
in dresses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 


We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send et money refunded. Go on fail to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catalogue. 


NATIONAL BELLASHESS © we 


205 West 24th Street 675 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City ancne City, Mo. 


(it you live epet,« the yes west ot the 





Mississippi River mailte our Kansas 


FOOT PAINS 


ENDED IN 10 MINUTES 
—or costs you nothing 














Trouble starts in weakened muscles. Tin 
1 of Jorward ‘oveb are displaced. Pain 


i 


bones 
‘ollows. 





2 A super-elastic band 3 You walk, stand and 
assists and strengthens dance with ease. Wear 
weakened muscles, replaces stylish shoes with comfort. 
bones. Pain stops instantly, 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 

from weakened muscles. Now a way is dis- 
covered to assist and strengthen these muscles. 
Results are almost immediate. That burning, 
aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— 
cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, 
calf or knee—shooting pains from back of toes, 
spreading of the feet, or that broken-down 
feeling—all can now be quickly ended, Pain 
stops in 10 minutes when an amazing band is 
used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is highly 
elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet strong 
and durable. For severe cases an exceedingly 
soft cushion rubber lift is attached to the brace 
and is urgently advised. Slip it on, that is all. 

Pain stops like magic Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably. 
The secret is in the tension and stretch of the 
band. Nothing stiff to further weaken and 
Nothing to mis-shape shoe. 

Results are permanent. Soon band may be 
discarded. Feet are well to stay. Nearly 
2,000,000 now in use. Specialists, amazed at 
results, urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe 
store or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you 

® use coupon below and 

J U N G Ss pay postman. a 
The" Origina: or free book on 

ARCH BRACES | troubles. 


* J * 
r-~-----FREE if it fails--------, 
Jung Arch Brace Co., 273 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send one pair of bracesmarked below: . . 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 
FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
—with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
O BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 | O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 


O Money enclosed. O Send C. O. D. plus postage. 

















Shoe Size.......sseeeeesees Shoe Width...........<seese+ 
Name ....00sse000ees eocccvececccescccsescccessccoees usees 
CF oc crcdscoccs cccsccccegescdcdbaoe are 








Canada: M. L. C. Bldg., Montreal. Add 25¢ to above prices, 


Feet are permanently well. — 
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Littie 


Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
BLUING comes in concen 
trated liquid form—there’s 
nothing to dry out and be- 
come inefficient—for each 
drop is ail blue. 

There are no particles to 
drop on your clothes and 
streak or spot them. It’s 
the safest bluing, the most 
economical, and the hand- 
iest to use—because of the 
handy dropper cap. 

JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS Co, 
Chicago 





Lancing sunbeams in 


YOUR HAIR 


Keep them there—or bring 
them back—this simple way! 


Youthfulness — that charm that brings popularity, ro- 
mance, happiness—now you can keep it always, in your 
hair! Just one Golden Glint shampoo will show you the 
way! Rich generous lather cleanses each hair. You rinse— 
remove all trace of soap. Your hair appears shades lighter. 
Then you apply the extra touch—the “plus” that makes 
this shampoo different! Instantly—new gloss—new finish! 
All trace of dullness gone! Now your hair is worthy of the 
face it frames! Millions use regularly! Nothing to bleach 
or change natural color of your hair. Just a wonderful 
shampoo—plus! At yout favorite dealers’, or if not, send 
25 cents to J. W. Kobi Co., Dept.C, 606 Rainier Ave., 
Seattle, Woshingens Money back if not delighted. 


Golden Glint 


the SHAMPOO plus 


MAGIC KEY TO YOUTHFUL “LOCKS” 














At last! An automatic, simple little 
AGENTS ean opening machine for the home! 
This revolutionary invention in only 
Men and Women a few short months has banished old 
make $6 to $12 can openers from over 50,000 kitch- 
an hour, full or ens. And no wonder! Imagine an 
spare time. Big, amazing, lifetime device that holds 
worthwhile come the can and cuts out the top leav- 
Ls “peas on every ing can rim slick, smooth and clean. 
ale. Exclusive Just turn a crank, that’s all. Ap- 
Territories. Send proved by Good Housekeeping Inst., 
quick for FREE Modern Priscilla, ete. Write today for 
ouT F a and special, introductory advertising offer. 
FREE TES CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., 
Losers. __ Dept. C-981, 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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No. 1634. Hat A_ shown 
above is made of beige felt 
(the new shade of light tan). 
The cut-out design with gros- 
grain ribbon showing under- 
neath is covered with lovely 


amber colored jewels. 




















No. 1634. Hat A. A profile view of 

one of the season’s smartest felt hats. 

Delightfully different and not difficult 
to make. Description above. 








No. 1634. Felt Hats no longer 
contain any mysteries of mak- 
ing. Both of these extremely 
smart hats are in 22 to 22% 
inches head size. Hat A takes 
3 yard of 72-inch felt or % 
yard of 36-inch felt. Flower 
petals may be cut from left- 
over hat material, with 4% 
yard of contrasting felt for 
leaves and stems. Hat B takes 
the same amount of felt as 
Hat A. The instructions for 
making flower and hats are 


most helpful. 





























No. 1634. Hat B shown 
above is made entirely of 
black felt. The trimming 
band coming from the back 
rolls back as it curves to the 
top front, where a smart 
twist is given to the ends. 





No. 1634. This smart 


shoulder flower will 
appeal to the taste 
that is discriminating. 
The petals may be cut 

















Back view of Hat A. 





Profile view of Hat B. 


from the same felt as 
the hat itself. 











Back view of Hat B. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 152. 
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One Touch 


of “Freezone’”’ stops 
the pain instantly, 
then shortly the corn 
lifts right off. Re 
moves hard or soft 
cornor callous. Costs 
only a few cents at 
druggists. 
































Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by rege 
larly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and 
use as directed. Fine, almost invisible particles o 
aged skin peel off, until all defects, such as pimple, 
liver spots, tan, freckles and large pores have disap. 
arch iy Skin is beautifully clear, soft and velvet, 
al face looks years younger. Mercolized Wa 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove 
wrinkles and other age lines, use this face lotiot 
1 ounce powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch haze, 
At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. 










The Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 


3 Bears 2 Full Crops Yearly a 
Spring s and Epil. Gre Great Se Sat of big beogit 
Plants, Trees, 








ines, Perennials, 


L. J. FARMER, Box 260, Pulaski. 


“*The Strawberry Man’’ for 45 years. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EASTER GIFT 


Our latest novelty, ype new for Easter We 
made of Clusters of 

Brilliants. This 
most successful nov- 
making them up to 
city. Send yourname and address for 0 
Free illustrated sheet showing the lov’ 
colors available, with plain directions for making. 


8 Winter St., ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, Boston, 
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DAYSPRING MISHANDLED 


[Continued from page 128] 


of this really interesting stuff and then 
return to his overdue “recognition.” The 
changes sickened me but Manallace de- 
fended him, as a master in his own line 
who had revealed Chaucer to at least 
one grateful soul. This, as far as I re- 
membered, was the Autumn when Manal- 
lace holidayed in the Shetlands or the 
Faroes, and came back with a stone 
“quern”—a hand corn-grinder. He said it 
interested him from the ethnological stand- 
point. His whim lasted till next harvest, 
and was followed by a religious spasm 
which, naturally, translated itself into lit- 
erature. He showed me a battered and 
mutilated Vulgate of 1485, patched up the 
back with bits of legal parchments, which 
he had bought for thirty-five shillings. 
Some monk’s attempt to rubricate chapter 
initials had caught his forlorn fancy, and 
he dabbled in shells of gold and silver 
paint for weeks. 

That also faded out, and he went to 
the Continent to get local color for a love- 
story, about Alva and the Dutch, and, 
the next year or so I saw 
practically nothing of him. This 
released me from seeing much 
of Costerley, but, at intervals, 
I would go there to dine with 
him, when his wife—an unap- 
petizing ash-colored woman 
with one side of her face out 
of drawing—made no _ secret 
that his friends wearied her al- 
most as much as he did. But 
at a later meeting, not long 
after Manallace had finished 
his Low Countries’ novel. I 
found Costerley charged to 
bursting-point with triumph 
and high informations hardly 
withheld. He confided to me, 
that a time was at hand when 
great matters would be made 
plain, and “recognition” would 
be inevitable. I assumed, nat- 
urally, that there was a fresh scandal or 
heresy afoot in Chaucer circles, and kept 
my curiosity within bounds. 


N time, New York cabled that a frag- 

ment of a hitherto unknown Canter- 
bury Tale lay safe in the steel-walled 
vaults of the seven million dollar Sun- 
napia Collection. It was news on an in- 
ternational scale—the New World exultant 
—the Old deploring the “burden of Brit- 
ish taxation which drove such treasures, 
etc.,” and the lighter-minded journals dis- 
porting themselves according to their pub- 
lics; for “our Dan,” as one earnest Sunday 
editor observed, “lies closer to the national 
heart than we wot of.” Common decency 
made me call on Costerley who, to my 
surprise, had not yet descended into the 
arena. I found him, made young again by 
joy, deep in just-passed proofs. 

“Ves,” he said, it was all true. He had 
of course been in it from the first. There 
had been found one hundred and thirty- 
one new lines of Chaucer tacked onto an 
abridged end of The Persone’s Tale, the 
whole the work of Abraham Mentzius, bet- 
ter known as Mentzel of Antwerp (1388- 
1438/9)—I might remember he had talked 
about him—whose distinguishing peculiari- 
ties were a certain Byzantine formation of 
his g’s, the use of a “sickle-nibbed” reed- 
pen, which cut markedly into the vellum 
at certain letters; and, above all, a ten- 
dency’ to spell English words on Dutch 
lines, whereof the manuscript carried one 
convincing proof. For instance (he wrote 
it out for me), a girl praying against an 
undesired marriage, says: 


“Ah Jesu-Moder, pitie my o peyne. 
Daiespringe mishandeelt cometh nat 
agayne.” 


Would I, please, note the spelling of 
“Mishandeelt”? Stark Dutch and Ment- 
zel’s besetting sin! But in his position one 
took nothing for granted. The page had 
been part of the stiffening of the side of 
an old Vulgate, bought in a parcel by 
Dredd, the big dealer, because it had some 
tubricated chapter-initials, and by Dredd 
shipped, with a consignment of similar 
odds and ends to the Sunnapia Collec- 
tion, where they were making a glass-cased 
exhibit of the whole history of illumina- 
tion and didnot care how many books 








they gutted for that purpose. There some 
one who noticed a crack in the back of 
the Vulgate had unearthed it. He went on. 
“They didn’t know what to make of the 
thing at first. But they had heard of me! 
They kept quiet till I’d been consulted. 
You might have noticed I was out of 
England for three months. 

“T was over there, of course. It was what 

is called a ‘spoil-—a page Mentzel had 
spoiled with his Dutch spelling—I ex- 
pect he had the English read out to him 
—then had evidently used the vellum for 
trying out his reeds, and then, I suppose, 
had put it away. The ‘spoil’ had been 
doubled, pasted together and slipped in as 
stiffening to this old book-cover. I had it 
steamed open, and analyzed the wash. 
It gave the flour-grains in the paste, 
coarse, because of the old millstones, and 
there were traces of the stone itself. What? 
Oh, possibly a handmill of Mentzel’s own 
time. He may have doubled the spoilt 
page and used it for part of a pad to 
steady woodcuts on. It may have lain 
about his workshop for years. 
That indeed is practically cer- 
tain because a beginner from 
.the Low Countries has tried 
his reed on a few lines of some 
monkish hymn— not a bad lilt 
tho’—rather like Dies Irae 
which must have been com- 
mon form. Oh yes, the page 
may have been used in other 
books ‘before it was used for 
the Vulgate. That doesn’t mat- 
ter but this does. Listen! I 
took a wash, for analysis, 
from a blot in one corner— 
that -would be after Mentzel 
had given up trying to make a 
possible page of it, and had 
grown careless, and I got the 
actual ink of the period! It’s 
a practically eternai stuff com- 
pounded on—I’ve forgotten his 
name for the minute—the scribe at Bury 
St. Edmund’s of course—hawthorn bark 
and wine. Anyhow, on his formula. That 
wouldn’t interest you either but, taken 
with all the other testimony it clinches 
the thing. (You'll see it all in my State- 
ment to the Press on Monday.) Over- 
whelming, isn’t it ?” 

“Overwhelming,” I said, with sincerity. 
“Tell me what the tale was about, though. 
That’s more in my line.” 

“T know it; but J have to be equipped 
on all sides. The verses are relatively easy 
for one to pronounce on. The freshness, 
the fun, the humanity, the fragrance of it 
all, cries—no, shouts—itself as Dan’s work. 
Did you see that Manders Rogate said it 
might be Skelton. He would! Why ‘Daie- 
springe mishandeelt’ alone stamps it from 
Dan’s mint. Plangent as doom, my dear 
boy—plangent as doom! It’s all in my 
Statement. Well, substantially, the frag- 
ment deals with a girl whose parents wish 
her to marry an elderly suitor. The mother 
isn’t so keen on it, but the father, an old 
Knight, is. The girl, of course, is in love 
with a younger and a poorer man. Com- 
mon form? Granted. Then the father, who 
doesn’t in the least want to, is ordered 
off to a Crusade and, by way of passing 
on the kick, as we used to say during the 
War, orders the girl to bé kept in duresse 
till his return or her consent to the old 
suitor. Common form, again? Quite so. 
That’s too much for her mother. She re- 
minds the old Knight of his age and in- 
firmities, and the discomforts of Crusad- 
ing. Are you sure I’m not boring you?” 

“Not at all,” I said, though time had 
begun to whirl backward through my 
brain to a red-velvet, pomatum-scented 
side-room at Neminaka’s and Manallace’s 
set face intoning to the gas. 

“You'll read it all in my Statement next 


- week. The sum is that the old lady tells 


him of a certain Knight-adventurer on 
the French coast, who for a consideration, 
waylays Knights who don’t relish crusad- 
ing and holds them to impossible ransoms 
till the tourist-season is over, or they are 
returned sick. He keeps a ship in the 
Channel to pick ’em up and transfers his 
birds to his castle ashore, where he has a 
reputation for doing ’em well. As the old 
lady points out: 


[Continued on page 152] 
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IASHIONS for the tiny folk! This FREE . 
Style Book—“Baby’s Own Book” — 
brings you adorable styles for Baby. And 
for children up to eight years of age. 
The same little garments that are sold 
in our retail stores. Rompers, dresses, 
underwear, stockings, shoes, sweaters, 
coats, suits, hats and smart play togs. 
Practical, serviceable, yet exclusive styles. 


Lowest Prices—Style Book Free 


Everything your children need. At prices lower 
than you could make them for. Just imagine— 
children’s coats $2.69 to $8.95. Infants’ dresses 
59c to $3.98. Garments of exceptional quality at 
money-saving prices. Every purchase guaranteed. 
The Book is FREE. Write for your copy today. 















RETAIL STORES: 
YORK BROOKLYN 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
DETROIT BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 





FREE TRIAL UNTIL MAY 
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Pianos 


Richest, purest tone 
40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 
tochoose from. omens # direct-from-factory 
Easy terms. Returnal 
Write Today for ““The Book of Com- 
lete Information About 
”? and our offer— 


WING & PON, Dene. 20-83 
13th St. and 9th Ave. 
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BEEF STEW 


That good old standby, popularwith 
dad and the kiddies too, full of vege- 
tables, is a fine, well rounded, bal- 
anced ration. Give it the flavor 
can’t resist. Season it well wi 


LEA & PERRINS” 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. A ,23 8 West St., N.Y. 


























We ship you any home you select, ready to 
erect, and ADVANCE YOU CASH to help you 
build. You pay us in small amounts monthly, 
just as you pay your rent—and your rent money 
is saved instead of spent. Any Sterling home, 
rom a cosy 5-room cottage a sumptuous 
two-story dwelling, can be purchased in this 
easy way. And, at the same time, you get a 
home at a much lower p than your lk 
builders would charge. 


Fen comtney Es heaele 
NOW for as low as 


Wait no longer to build your new home, This year, re- 
duced prices and extra liberal terms make it easy for 
anyone to own a home who wants one. If you are able 
to pay rent, you are able to buy a Sterling Home on 
our easy-payment plan. Our customers claim average 
savings of 47% by buying from us instead of from their 


loc 


You 
per 
vari 


Prices include everything complete, FREIG 
te your railroad station. Not ‘, 
extras—not even for nails, 
in coin 


n 
Home Plans and you can be living in a home of your 
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al builders. 
Other Homes at $15 to $60 Per Month 

can buy a Sterling Home for as low as $15 , 

month or as high as $60 per month, A great 
ety of styles to choose from—at $474 to $2888. 
HT PAID 


a@ penny’s expense for 
paint or putty. Send 25¢ 
for beautiful Color Book of Sterling 





before another month is over, 


Mill & Timber Co. 
8315 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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Formerly large numbers of chil- 
dren were deficient in their 
studies because of simple goiter. 


Now Morton’s Iodized Salt is 
protecting youngsters from this 
common cause of mental back- 
wardness, thus enabling them to 
enjoy higher grades. 


Made by one of America’s most 

reliable salt makers, each package of 

this beneficial salt contains exactly 
2/100 of 1% of tasteless iodine . . . 
sufficient to make goiter virtually im- 
possible but not enough to disturb 
the most delicate system. 


When you consider that goiter threat- 


Children everywhere 


highe 
grade 


thanks to the 
help of this 
. health salt 











ens 2 out of every 3 children of school 
age, the need for protection is obvious. 
Change at once to Morton’s Iodized Salt 
and use it on the table and in cooking. 


Morton Salt Company, Chicago 
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“And if perchance thou fall into his 

honde 

“By God how canstow ride to Holi- 

londe ?” 

“You see! Modern in essence as Gilbert 
and Sullivan, but handled as only Dan 
could. And she reminds him that ‘Honor 
and olde bones’ parted company long ago. 
He makes one splendid appeal for the 
spirit of Knighthood: 

“Lat all men change as Fortune may 


fire. “What else?” 

“After you woke up, you recited what 
you had made out of the cuts—the. whole 
tale! So—you see ?—” 

“Ve-es, I see.” He nodded. “What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“What are you?” 

“T’m going to help him get his Knight- 
hood—first.” 

“Why ?” 

“T’l] tell you what he said about Dal’s 


send, mother—the night there was that air-raid 
“But Knighthood beareth service to on Whitehall.” 
the end,” He told it. 


and then, of course, he gives in: 
“For what his woman willeth to be 


“That’s why,” he said. “Am I justified ?” 
He seemed to me entirely so. 


don, “But after he gets his Knighthood?” I 
“Her manne must or wauken Hell went on. 
anan.” “That depends. There are several things 


Then she hints that the daughter’s young 
lover, who is in the Bordeaux wine-trade, 
could open negotiations for a kidnapping 
without compromising him. And then that 
careless brute Mentzel spoils his page and 
chucks it! But there’s enough to show 
what’s going to happen. You’ll see it all 
in my Statement. Isn’t it immense? Was 
there ever anything in literary finds to 
hold a candle to it? . . . And they give 
grocers Knighthoods for selling cheese!” 

I escaped before he could zet into his 
stride on that course; for I wanted to 
think, and to see Manallace. But I waited 
till Costerley’s Statement came out. He 
had left himself no loophole. He had taken 
the literary hide off a Chair of Early Eng- 
lish who had suggested that a poet called 
Skelton might have been the father of the 
piece. And when, a little later, his (nom- 
inally the Sunnapia people’s) “scientific” 
account of their analyses and tests ap- 
peared, criticism ceased ; and some journals 
began to demand “public recognition.” 
Manallace wrote me on this subject, and 
I went down to the Cottage, where he 
at once asked me to sign a Memorial on 
Costerley’s behalf. With luck, he said, we 
might even get him a K. C. B. in the next 
Honors List. Had I read the Statement ? 

“T have,” I replied. “But I want to ask 
you something first. Do you remember the 
night you got drunk at Neminaka’s, and 
I stayed behind to look after you?” 

“Oh, that time,” said he, pondering. 
“Wait a minute! I remember Graydon ad- 
vancing me two quid. He was a generous 
paymaster. And I remember—now, who 
the deuce rolled me under the sofa—and 
what for?” 

“We all did,” I replied. “You wanted to 
read us what you’d written to those 
Chaucer cuts.” 

“T don’t remember that. No! ’Fraid I 
don’t remember anything after the sofa- 
episode . You always said that you 
took me home—didn’t you?” 

“I did, and you told Kentucky Kate 
outside the Empire that you had been 
faithful, Cynara, in your fashion.” 

“Did 1?” said he, “Good Heavens! Well, 
I suppose I have.” He stared into the 


I think of. It interests me.” 

“Good Heavens! I’ve always imagined 
you a man without interests.” 

“So I was. I owe my interests to Coster- 
ley. He gave me every one of ’em except 
the tale itself.” 

“How did that come?” 

“Something in those ghastly cuts touched 
off something in me—a sort of possession, 
I got drunk that night. I’d been Chaucer 
for a week! Then I thought the notion 
might make a comic opera. But Gilbert 
and Sullivan were too strong.” 

“So I remember, you told me at the time.” 

“I kept it by me, and it made me in- 
terested in Chaucer—philologically and so 
on. I worked on it on that line for years. 
There wasn’t a flaw in the wording even in 
14. I’ve hardly had to touch it after that.” 

“Did you ever tell it to anyone?” 

“No, only Dal’s mother—when she 
could listen to anything—to put her to 
sleep. But when Costerley said—what he 
did about her, I thought I might use it. 
’Twasn’t difficult. He taught me. D’you 
remember my birdlime experiments, and 
the stuff on our hands? I’d been trying to 
get that ink for more than a year. Coster- 
ley told me where I’d find the formula. 
And your falling over the quern too?” 

“That accounted for the stone-dust un- 
der the microscope ?” 

“Yes. I grew the wheat in the garden 
here, and ground it myself. Costerley gave 
me Mentzel complete. He put me on to an 
MSS in the British Museum which he said 
was the finest sample of his work. I copied 
his Byzantine g’s for months.” 

“And what’s a ‘sickle-slanted’ pen ? I asked. 

“You nick one edge of your reed till it 
drags and scratches on the curves of the 
letters. Costerley told me about Mentzel’s 
spacing and margining. I only had to get 
the hang of his script.” 

“How long did it take you?” 

“On and off—some years. I was too 
ambitious at first—I wanted to give the 
whole poem. That would have been risky. 
Then Costerley told me about spoiled 
pages and I took the hint. I spelt ‘Day- 
spring mishandeelt,’ Mentzel’s way—to 

[Continued on page 153] 


Price List of ‘New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 


McCall 


Patterns. If you find that you can’t 


secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City, or 
to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated 


below in stamps or money-order. 


Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIll., 609 


Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., Spring & Baker Sts., Atlanta, Ga., 819 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada; 204 Gt. Portland Street, London, England. 





No. Sizes Price | No. Sizes Price | No. Sizes Price | No. Sizes Price 
4776 2-4-6-8-10 ..35 | 5097 14-16, 36-42..50 | 5150 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5188 14-16, 36-46.35 
4874 2-4-6-8 ..... 30 | §099 14-16, 36-50..45 | 5I5I 4-14 woeeenee 35 | §189 14-16, 36-42.45 
4875 4-6-8-10-12 ..35 | 5102 4-14 ....0e. 30 | §152 6-8-10-12-14 35 | 5191 12-20 ....... 45 
4889 4-6-8-10-12 ..30 | §103 14-16, 36-42 45 | 5153 4-14 «eeeeeee 35 | 5194 14-16, 36-42.45 
4893 4-6-8-10-12 ..35 | 5105 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5154 6 mo., I-2-4-6 30 | §197 14-16, 36-46.35 
4905 4-6-8-10-12 ..35 | 5109 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5155 14-16, 36-42.35 | 5198 14-18, 36-42.35 
4952 4-6-8-10-12 ..35 | 5111 2-4-6 ....... 30 | 5156 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5199 I-2-3-4...... 25 
4966 4-6-8-10-12 ..35 | 5115 14-16, 36-42..45 | 5157 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5200 14-18, 36-46.45 
4977 2-4-6 wsccees 25 | §123 14-16, 36-42..50 | 5158 2-4-6-8 .....30 | 5201 14-18, 36-46.45 
4982 6 mos., 1-2..25 | 5124 14-16, 36-46..35 | 5159 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5202 6-8-10-12-14.35 
4983 2-4-6-8 ..... 30 | §125 14-16, 36-42..50 | 5160 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5203 14-18, 36-42.45 
4998 2-4-6-8 ..... 30 | 5127 14-16, 36-46..50 | 5161 14-16, 36-50.45 | 5204 14-18, 36-42.45 
5005 14-16, 36-46..30 | §129 14-16, 36-50..45 | 5162 14-16, 36-42.50 | 5205 Infants ..... 30 
$010 14-16, 36-42..35 | 5130 14-16, 36-42..45 | 5163 6-8-10-12-14.35 | 5206 2-4-6-8 ..... 25 
5018 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5131 14-16, 36-42..45 | 5164 1-2-4-6 ..... 35 | 5207 14-18, 36-42.45 
$021 6-8-10-12-14 .35 | 5132 14-16, 36-46..45 | §165 1-2-4 ....... 25 | 5208 14-18, 36-42.45 
§022 14-16, 36-50.35 §135 14-16, 36-46..45 | 5166 12-20 ...... 45 | 5209 14-18, 36-46.45 
§036 2-3-4-6-8-10 .25 | §136 14-16, 36-42..50 | 5167 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5210 14-18, 36-46.45 
5045 14-16, 36-42.35 | §137 14-16, 36-50.45 | 5168 14-16, 36-46.45 | 521r 14-18, 36-42.45 
5051 14-16, 36-42..50 | §138 14-16, 36-46.50 | §172 2-4-6-8-10 ..35 | s232 14-18, 36-42.45 
5059 14-16, 36-42..45 | 5139 14-16, 36-42.50 | 5173 14-16, 36-42.45 | 5213 14-18, 36-42.50 
§061 14-16, 36-42..45 | 5140 14-16, 36-42.50 | 5174 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5214 2-4-6-8 ..... 30 
SO7S 4-14 coccccee 35 | 5143 14-16, 36-46.50 | 5175 2-4-6-8-10 ..30 | 5215 14-18, 36-42.50 
5074 6-8-10-12-14 .35 | 5144 2-14 «1.2.05. or ee eee 35 | §216 14-18, 36-42.45 
ae a! ee ree 35 | 5345 1-2-4-6 ..... 25 | 5177 1-2-4-6-8 +30 | 5217 14-18, 36-42.50 
§089 34-48 ....06. 30 5146 14-16, 36-42.45 | §183 12-20 ....... 45 | §218 14-18, 36-42.50 
§090 14-16, 36-42..35 | 5147 14-16, 36-42 50 | 5384 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5219 14-18, 36-42.50 
$093 6-8-10-12-14 .35 | 5148 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5187 14-16, 36-46.45 | 5220 6-18 ........ 35 
5094 4°14 weceeees 35 | 5149 14-16, 36-42.45 
Embroidery Patterns 

No. Color Price | No. Color Price | No. Color Price | No. Color Price 
a. 2 15 | 1540 Yel. or Blue 25 | 1590 Yel. or Blue 30 | 1617 Blue ........ 45 
1120 Yel. or Blue 25 | 1553 Yel. or Blue 40 | 1602 Yellow ..... 35 | 1625 Yellow ..... 40 
1426 Yel. or Blue 25 | 155g Yel. or Blue 25 | 1615 Yel. or Blue 30 | 1634 ............ 45 
1528 Yel, or Blue 











No Wonder 
the Tears 


) Gray 
Hair 


Is Tragic 


It lies, it cheats, it doesn’t play 
fair. It ema to the world 
a story of age that, too often, 
has not the slightest foundation 
in fact. 
But no woman need struggle 
along under its handicap or need 
she pay the high price of a hair- 
dresser for tinting false age away, 
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§ Only One Application of 


‘ BROWNATONE 


4 to gray, streaked or faded hair and the charm of 


youth is restored. It is guaranteed absolutely 
. harmless. It won’t wash out or fade. It is un- 
t detectable in strongest lights. Five short min- 
4G utes and you are done, Any shade desired— 
blond to medium brown, dark brown to black. 
& 50c and $1.50 at toilet and drug counters every- 
where. Trial size, 10c for postage and packing. 


THE KENTON 
PHARMACALCO., 
Dept. S-7 
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Brownatone Bldg. 
Covington, Ky. 


Canada Address: 
Windsor, Ontario 








SMARTEST SHADES IN 
Corticelli Silks 


. : Fascinating designs, new 
Fai 








shades, marvelous quality 
eye in Corticelli Dress 
Ss. 





Ask your dealer to show 
you the new spring prints. 
Corticelli’s name is your 
guarantee of beauty and 
utmost quality. Spool 
silk makesastrong smooth 
seam and nicely fitting 
garments, 


FREE SAMPLES 


Makers of Corticelli 


and Brainerd & Arm- of latest dress silks sent 
strong Spool Silks, on request. Corticelli 
Corticelli Dress Fab- Silk Co., Nonotuck 
rics and omen’s St., Florence, Mass. 


Fine Silk Hosiery. 














Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


[ A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
b which may be easily followed right at home 


Lm 


or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
Le K-208 








GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 


Whiteenamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 







Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 


lawn. Safe. At dealers or 
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‘DANDRUFF 
A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is to dissolve 
it, Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 


By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 


You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 


You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 


This simple remedy has never been known to 


Coldsand Coughs 


Quick, Soothing Relief 


OTHERS, don’t let your children suffer from 

colds and coughs. They are dangerous if left to 
themselves. Stop them early and easily with time tried 
and proven Vapo-Cresolene. Medicinal vapors pene- 
trate every passage, soothing, healing, while the child 
sleeps! Throat tickling ceases. Wracking cough and 
chest pain stops. Phlegm quickly loosens and natural, 
free breathing resumes. Write for new booklet, “‘Free 
Breathing,” and learn the wonder- 
ful results of Cresolene: vapors in 
telieving colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, whooping cough and 
asthma. Complete outfit sold by 
good druggists everywhere for$1.75. 
If you fail to get the genuine easily, 
tell us when writing for booklet. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., Dept. 153, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


EST. Y 1879 


| How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Hands 


Many women will undoubtedly be glad 
to know how they may have beautiful, 
white, soft, pretty hands regardless of 
the work they have to do. The secret lies 
in rubbing a little Ice-Mint into the hands 
occasionally preferably just before retir- 
ing at night. In the morning you will be 
agreeably surprised at the pleasant trans- 
formation that has been wrought by even 
a single application. Ice-Mint is made 
from a Japanese product that is simply 
Marvelous for its beautifying properties 
Whether used on the hands or face. Re- 
Sardless of what kind of work a woman 
does she should have pretty hands as 
they are really the true marks of refine- 
ment. A few applications of Ice-Mint will 
actually make any woman proud of her 
hands and skin. It costs little and is sold 
oe recommended by good druggists every- 
Where, 
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Ask Your Dealer to Show You the 
Latest Model 


Imperial 


Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner 


You Will Certainly Be Surprised 


Price with On 
all Attach- *‘69°” Easy 
ments Payments 
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‘plangency’ of it? 

" “Never mind him. Go on!” I said. 

He did. Costerley hac been his unfailing 
guide throughout, specifying in minutest 
detail every trap to be set later for his 
feet. The actual vellum was an Antwerp 
find and its introduction into the cover of 
the Vulgate was begun after a long course 
of amateur bookbinding. At last, he bedded 
it under pieces of an old deed, and a 
printed page (1785) of Horace’s Odes: 
legitimately used for repairs by different 
owners in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and at the last moment, to meet 
Costerley’s theory that spoiled pages were 
used in workshops by beginners, he had 
written a few Latin words in fifteenth 
century script—the Statement gave the 
exact date—across an open part of the 
fragment. The thing ran: “Illa alma Mater 
ecca, sero afferens me acceptum. Nicolaus 
Atrib.” The disposal of the thing was 
easiest of all. He had merely hung about 
Dredds’ dark bookshop of fifteen rooms, 
where he was well known; occasionally 
buying but generally browsing; till, one 
day, Dredd Senior showed him a case of 
cheap black-letter stuff, English and Con- 
tinental—being packed for the Sunnapia 
people, into which Manallace tucked his 
contribution, taking care to wrench the 
back enough to give a lead to an earnest 
seeker. 

“And then?” I demanded. 

“After six months or so Costerley sent 
for me. Sunnapia had found it, and as 
Dredd had missed it, and there was no 
money motive sticking out, they were half 
convinced it was genuine from the start. 
But they invited him over. He conferred 
with their ‘experts,’ and suggested the 
scientific tests. J put that into his head, 
before he sailed. That’s all. And now, will 
you sign his Knighthood Memorial?” 

I signed. Before we had finished hawk- 
ing it round there was a host of influential 
names to help us, as well as the impetus 
of all the literary discussions which arose 
over every detail of the glorious trove. The 
upshot was a K. B. E. for Costerley in the 
next Honors List, and Lady Costerley, her 
cards duly printed, called on friends that 
same afternoon. 

Manallace invited me to come with 
him a day or so later, to convey our 
pleasure and satisfaction to them both. We 
were rewarded by the sight of a man re- 
laxed and ungirt—not to say wallowing 
naked—on the crest of life’s success. He 
assured us that ‘The Title’ should not make 
any difference to our future relations 
seeing it was in no sense personal but as 
he had often said, a tribute to Chaucer 
“and after all,” he pointed out, with a 
glance at the mirror over the mantelpiece, 
“Chaucer was the prototype of the ‘veray 
parfit gentil Knight of the British Em- 
pire’ so far as it the existed.” 


N the way back, Manallace told me 

he was considering either an un- 
heralded revelation in the baser Press 
which should bring Costerley’s universe 
crashing on his head some breakfast time, 
or a private conversation, reasons given, 
when he would make clear to Costerley 
that he must now back the forgery as long 
as he lived, under threat of Manallace’s 
betraying it if he flinched. 

He favored the second plan. “If I pull 
the string of the shower-bath in the pa- 
pers,” he said, “Costerley might go off his 
veray parfit gentil nut. I want to keep his 
intellect.” 

“What about your own position? The 
forgery doesn’t matter so much. But if 
you tell this you’ll kill him.” I said. 

“T intend that. Oh—my position? I’ve 
been dead since—April, fourteen, it was— 
going on for twelve years now. But there’s 
no hurry. What was she saying to you 
just as we left?” 

“She told me how much your sympathy 
and understanding had meant to him. She 
said she thought that even Alured did not 
realize the full extent of his obligations 
to you.” 

“She’s right, but I don’t like her putting 
it that way.” 

“It’s only common form—as Costerley’s 
always saying.” 

“Not with her. She can hear a man 
think.” 

“She never struck me in that light.” 

“You aren’t playing against her.” 
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“Guilty conscience, Manallace.” 

“H’m! I wonder. Mine or hers? I wish 
she hadn’t said that. ; 

“‘More even than he realizes it.’ I 
won't call again for awhile.” 

He kept away till we read that Sir 
Alured, owing to slight indisposition, had 
been unable to attend a dinner given in his 
honor. 

Enquiries brought word that it was but 
natural reaction, after strain, which, for 
the moment, took the form of nervous 
dyspepsia; and he would be glad to see 
Manallace at any time. Manallace re- 
ported him as rather pulled and drawn, 
but full of his new life and position, and 
proud that his efforts should have mar- 
tyred him so much. He was going to col- 
lect, collate and expand all his pronounce- 
ments and inferences into one authorita- 
tive volume. 

“T must make an effort of my own,” said 
Manallace. “I’ve collected nearly all his 
stuff about the Find that has appeared in 
the papers, and he’s promised me every- 
thing that’s missing. I’m going to help 
him. It will be a fresh interest.” 

“How will you treat it?” I asked. 

“TI expect I shall quote his deductions 
on the evidence, and parallel ’em with my 
experiments—the ink and the paste and 
the rest of it. It ought to be rather in- 
teresting.” 

“But even then there will only be your 
word. It’s hard to catch up with an estab- 
lished lie,” I said. “Especially when you’ve 
told it yourself.” 

He laughed. “I’ve arranged for that— 
in case anything happens me. Do you re- 
member the ‘Latin Hymn’ ?”* 

“Surely. There’s quite a literature about 
it already.” 

“Well, you write those ten words above 
each other, and read down the first and 
second letters of ’°em; and see what you 
get. My Banker has the formula.” 

*Tila 
alma 
Mater 
ecca 
secum 
afferens 
me 
acceptum 
Nicolaus 
Atrib 


He wrapped himself lovingly and lei- 
surely round his new task, and Costerley 
was as good as his word in giving him 
help. The two practically collaborated, for 
Manallace suggested that all Costerley’s 
strictly scientific evidence should be in one 
place, with his deductions and dithyrambs 
as appendices. He assured him that the 
public would prefer this arrangement, and, 
after grave consideration, Costerley 
agreed. 

“That’s better,” said Manallace to me. 
“Now I shan’t have so many hiatuses in 
my extracts. Dots always give the reader 
the idea you aren’t dealing fairly with 
your man. I shall merely quote him solid, 
and rip him up, proof for proof, and date 
for date, in parallel columns. His book is 
taking more out of him than I like, 
though. He’s been doubled up twice with 
tummy attacks since I’ve worked with 
him. And he’s just the sort of flatulant 
beast, who may go down with appendi- 
citis.” 

But we learned before long that the 
attacks were due to gallstones, which 
would necessitate an operation. Costerly 
bore the blow very well. He had full con- 
fidence in his surgeon, an old friend of 
theirs; great faith in his own constitution; 
a strong conviction that nothing would 
happen to him till the book was finished, 
and above all, the will to live. 

He dwelt on these assets with a voice at 
times a little out of pitch, and eyes brighter 
than usual beside a slightly-sharpening 
nose. 

I had only met Gleeag, the surgeon, once 
or twice at Costerley’s house, but had al- 
ways heard him spoken of as a most cap- 
able man. He told Costerley that his 
trouble was the price exacted, in some 
shape or other, from all who had served 
their country; and that, measured in units 
of strain, Costerley had practically been 
at the front through those three years he 
had served in the Department of Co-or- 

[Continued on page 154] 
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Troublesome 
Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised 
when you learn how Infra-Red 
Rays relieve congestion or 
troubles causing aches and pains 
in the body. The Campbell Infra- 
Red Ray Lamp concentrates a 
mild beam of Infra-Red Rays up- 
on the affected area of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply 
into the tissues. As they pene- 
trate they create an active circu- 
lation of the blood. Most ail- 
ments are due to congestion— 
relieve the congestion and you 
relieve the ailment. Nature her- 
self does the healing by active, 
normal circulation. 


Needed in Every Home 
If you have a deep seated bod- 
ily ill, let us tell you whether 
Infra-Red Ray will relieve 
it. There 
are many 
uses in ev- 
ery home 
for the 
Campbell 
Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp. 

If you or 


some one 
im y our Relist i ce, rence 
home have and many other ailments with 
a trouble- soothing Infra-Red Rays 

some ailment, a lamp like this is 
a blessing. Once used you will 
never be without it. It may be 
used safely by any one. Entirely 
unlike ultra-violet or X-ray. Posi- 
tively cannot sunburn or blister. 


Let Me Send You Our Book 
on Infra-Red Rays 
We have an interesting book on 
the use of Infra-Red Rays which 
we shall be glad to send free to 
any reader upon request. Our 
book quotes leading authorities 
as well as users of our lamp. Full 
directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also 

explained. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought 
such wonderful results for others 
you are sure to be interested, 
Write today for our book tell- 
ing more about it. 








1043 Union Avenue 


Hawe You Sader 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Alliance, Ohio 
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dinated Supervisals. However the thing had 
been taken betimes, and in a few months he 
would worry no more about it. 

“But suppose he dies?” I suggested to 
Manallace. 

“He won't. I’ve been talking to Gleeag. He says he’s all 
right.” 

“Wouldn’t Gleeag’s talk be comgnon form?” 

“I wish you hadn’t said that. But, surely, Gleeag wouldn’t 
have the face to play with me—or her.” 

“Why not? I expect it’s been done before.” 

But Manallace, insisted that in this case, it would be im- 
possible. 

The operation was a success and, some weeks later, Coster- 
ley began to recast the arrangement and most of the mate- 
rial of his book. “Let me have my way,” he said, when 
Manallace protested. “They are making too much of a baby 
of me.I really don’t need Gleeag looking in every day now.” 
But Lady Costerley told us that he required careful watch- 
ing. His heart had felt the strain; and fret or disappointment 
of any kind must be avoided—“Even,” she turned to Manal- 
lace, “though you know ever so much better how his book 
should be arranged than he does himself.” 

“But reaily,” Manallace began. “I’m very careful not to 
fuss—” 

She shook her finger at him playfully. “You don’t think 
you do; but remember, he tells me everything that you tell 
him, just the same as he told me everything that he used 
to tell you. Oh, I don’t mean the things that men talk about. 
I mean about his Chaucer.” 

“T didn’t realize that,” said Manallace weakly. 

“J thought you didn’t. He never spares me anything; but 
I don’t mind,” she replied with a laugh, and went off to 
Gleeag. who was paying his daily visit. Gleeag said he had 
no objection to Manallace working with Costerley on the 
book for a given time—say, thrice a week—but supported 
Lady Costerley’s demand that he should not be over-taxed 
in what she called “the sacred hours.” The man grew more 
and more difficult to work with, and what check he had 
heretofore set on his self-praises went altogether. 

“He says there has never been anything in the history of 
Letters to compare with it,” Manallace groaned. “He wants 
now to inscribe—he never dedicates, you know— inscribe it 
to me, as his ‘most valued assistant.’ The devil of it is that 
she backs him up in getting it out soon. Why? How much 
do you think she knows?” 

“Why should she know anything at all?” 

“You heard her say he had told her everything that he 
had told me about Chaucer? (I wish she hadn’t said that!) 
If she puts two and two together, she can’t help seeing that 
everyone of his notions and theories has been played up to. 
But then—but then . . . Why is she try- 
ing to hurry publication? She talks about 
me fretting him. She’s at him, all the time, 
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ing at, of course And then she asked Gleeag, before me, if 
he didn’t think the delay over the book was fretting Alured. 
He didn’t think so. He said getting it out might deprive him 
of an interest. He had that much decency. She’s the devil!” 

“What do you, suppose is her game, then?” 

“Tf Costerley knows he’s been had, it’ll kill him. She’s at 
me all the time, indirectly, to let it out. I’ve told you, she 
wants to make it a joke between us. Gleeag’s willing to 
wait. He knows Costerley’s a dead man. It slips out when 
they talk. They say, ‘He was,’ not ‘He is.’ Both of ’em know 
it. But she wants him finished sooner.” 

“T don’t believe it. What are you going to do?” 

“What can I? I’m going to have him killed, though.” 

Manlike, he invented compromises whereby Costerley 
might be lured up by-paths of interest, to delay publication. 
This was not a success. As Autumn advanced Costerley 
fretted more, and suffered from return of his distressing 
colics. At last, Gleeag told him that he thought they might 
be due to an overlooked gall-stone working down. A second 
comparatively trivial operation would eliminate this bother 
once and for all. If Costerley cared for another opinion, 
Gleeag named a surgeon of eminence, “And then,” said he 
cheerily, “ the two of us can talk you over.” Costerley did 
not want to be talked over. He was oppressed by pains in 
his right side, which, at first, had yielded to the liver tonics 
Gleeag prescribed; but now they stayed—like a toothache— 
behind everything. He felt most at ease in his bedroom study, 
with his proofs around him. If he had more pain than he 
could stand, he would consider the second operation. Mean- 
time Manallace—‘“the meticulous Manallace,” he called him 
—agreed with him in thinking that the Mentzel page fac- 


simile, done by the Sunnapia Library, was not quite good . 


enough for the great book, and the Sunnapia people were, 
very decently, having it re-processed. This would hold things 
back till early Spring, which had its advantages, for he could 
run a fresh eye over all in the interval. 

One gathered these news in the course of stray visits as the 
days shortened. He insisted on Manallace keeping to the 
“sacred hours,” and Manallace insisted on my accompanying 
him when possible. On these occasions he and Costerley would 
confer apart for half an hour or so, while I listened to an 
unendurable clock in the drawing room. Then I would join 
them and help wear out the rest of the time, while Costerley 
rambled. His speech, now, was often clouded and uncertain— 
the result of the “liver-tonics”; and his face came to look 
like old vellum. 
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ee was a few days after Christmas—th 
operation was proposed for the following 
Friday—that we called together. She met 
with word that Alured had picked up ay 
irritating little Winter cough, due to a cold 
wave, but we were not, therefore to abridge our visit. We 
found him in steam perfumed with Friar’s Balsam. He waved 
the old Sunnapia facsimile at us. We agreed that it ought 
to have been more worthy. He took a dose of his cough 
mixture, lay back and asked us to lock the door. There was, 
he whispered, something wrong somewhere. He could not 
lay his finger on it, but it was in the air. He felt he wa 
being played with. He did not like it. There was something 
wrong all round him. Had we noticed it? Manallace and | 
severally and slowly denied that we had noticed anything oj 
the sort. 

With no longer break than a light fit of -coughing, he fell 
into the hideous helpless panic of the sick—those worse than 
captives who lie at the judgment and mercy of the hale for 
every office and hope. He wanted to go away. Would we 
help him to pack his Gladstone? Or, if that would attract 
too much attention in certain quarters, help him to dres 
and go out. There was an urgent matter to be set right; 
and now that he had The Title and knew his own mind it 
would all end happily and he would be well again. Pleay 
would we let him go out, just to speak to—he named her 
—he named her by her “little” name out of the old days? 
Manallace quite agreed, and recommended a pull at the 
“liver-tonic” to brace him after so long in the house. He 
took it, and Manallace suggested that it would be better if, 
after his walk, he came down to the cottage for a week-end 
and brought the revise with him. They could then retouch 
the last chapter. He answered to that drug and to the dry 
of his work, and presently simpered drowsily. Yes, it wa 
good—though he said it, who should not? He praised himse{ 
awhile till, with a puzzled forehead and shut eyes, he tol 
us that she had been saying lately that it was too good— 
the whole thing, if we understood, was too good. He wished 
us to get the exact shade of her meaning. She had suggested, 
or rather implied this doubt. She had said—he would let us 
draw our own inferences—that the Chaucer find had “an. 
ticipated the wants of humanity.” Johnson, of course. No 
need to tell kim that. But what the Hell was her implication? 
Oh God! Life had always been one long innuendo! And sh 
had said that a man could do anything with anyone if h 
saved him the trouble of thinking. What did she mean by 
that? He had never shirked thought. He had thought sus 
tainedly all his life. It wasn’t too good, was it? Manallace 
didn’t think it was too good—did he? But this pick-pick- 
picking at a man’s brain and work was too bad, wasn’t it? 
What did she mean? Why did she always bring in Manallae 
who was only a friend—no scholar but? 
lover of the game—Eh ?—Manallace coull 
confirm this if he were here, instead o 
loafing on the Continent just when he wa 


















to be quick.” 





Costerley must have overworked for, 


needed. 





after a couple of months, he complained 
of a stitch in his right side, which Gleeag 
said was a slight adhesion, an almost in- 
evitable result of the operation. It threw 
him back awhile, but he returned to his 
work undefeated. 


CONTENTS 


“T’ve come back,” Manallace inter 
rupted unsteadily. “I can confirm ever 
word you’ve said. You’ve nothing t 
worry about. It’s your. find—your credit- 
your glory and—all.the rest of it.” 


HE book was due in the Autumn, 

Summer was passing, and his publisher 
urgent, and—he said to me, when after a 
longish interval I called—Manallace had 
chosen this time, of all, to take his holi- 
day. He was not pleased with Manallace, 
once an indefatigable aide, but now dila- 
tory, and full of time-wasting objections. 
Lady Costerley had noticed it, too. 

Meantime, with Lady Costerley’s help, 
he himself was doing the best he could to 
expedite the book; but Manallace had mis- 
laid (did I think through jealousy?) some 
essential stuff which had been dictated to 
him. And Lady Costerley wrote Manallace, 
who had been delayed by a slight motor- 
accident abroad, that the fret of waiting 
was prejudicial to her husband’s health. 
Manallace, on his return from the contin- 
ent, showed me that letter. 

“He has fretted a little, I believe.” I 


said. 

Manallace shuddered. “If I stay abroad, 
I’m helping to kill him. If I help him to 
hurry up the book, I’m expected to kill 
him. Ske knows,” he said. 

“You’re mad. You’ve got this thing on 
the brain.” 

“T have not. Look here! You remember 
that Gleeag gave me from four to six, 
three times a week to work with him. She 
called them the ‘sacred hours.’ You heard 
her? Well, they are! They are Gleeag’s 
and hers. But she’s so infernally plain, and 
I’m such a fool, it took me weeks to find 
it out.” 

“That’s their affair.” I answered. “It 
doesn’t prove she knows anything about 
the Chaucer.” 

“She does. He told her everything he 
had told me when I was pumping him, all 
those years. She put two and two together 
when the thing came out. She saw exactly 
how I had set my traps. I know it! She’s 
been trying to make me admit it.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Didn’t understand what she was driv- 
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crawled sideways through the noiseles 
closing door-flaps, I saw Lady Coste 
eyes turn towards Gleeag. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Continuously strenuous work, even in an office 
where the atmosphere is one of beauty and 
calm, can be very wearing. 

“Finally I had a breakdown. My weight 
dropped to 101 pounds. For six years I strug- 
gled along, trying everything I knew to build 
myself up again—but without success. 

“When at last Fleischmann’s Yeast was rec- 
ommended to me I grasped at the hope as a 
drowning person clutches at a straw. But there 
the comparison ends, for in less than a year the 
Yeast had restored me to my normal weight 
and brought back my health. I am now vig- 
orous and well. And happy in my work.” 

Mae Hennessy 


V 1COR, stamina, a cheery outlook 
depend largely on regular and 
complete elimination of food waste. 


Doctors for years have known this. 
And more and more they are recom- 
mending Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, as 
fresh as any green vegetable. It helps 
to keep the intestines free of poisons. 
Strengthens the sluggish intestinal 
muscles. Banishes constipation. 


Your new intestinal health soon re- 
flects itself throughout your body. 
Your blood clears. Your digestion im- 
proves. Your skin is freed of embar- 
rassing eruptions. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time 
from your grocer and keep in any cool 
dry place. Send for latest booklet on 
Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. F-50, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New 
York City. 


RIGHT 
Mr. Devaney at his linotype machine in the composing 
room of a Cincinnati newspaper. It looks like a big type- 
writer, but it’s a man’s size job to operate one, The work 
is both exacting and confining, 

“I began to suffer from severe indigestion caused by 
constipation,” Mr. Devaney writes. “I became so badly 
run down that I lost twenty pounds in weight ... Being 
advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast, I began to eat three 
cakes a day. In twoor three months’ time I recovered my 
normal weight and entirely overcame my constipation. 
And my stomach trouble has never bothered me since.” 

Epwarp J. Devaney, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Do this—to be energetic, well: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one cake before each meal or between meals. Eat it 
plain, or dissolved in water—hot or cold—or any other 
way you like. For stubborn constipation drink it in a 
glass of hot water (not scalding) before meals and before 
going to bed. Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary. 
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Miss Mae Hennessy, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















ABOVE 


Mr. C. B. Webber, manufacturer of ball bearings, in the 
office of his plant at Boston. He writes: 


“Some years,ago I was sick in bed for about a week. 
After I got up I still didn’t feel my old self, so I called for 
the doctor. He said that I hadn’t got rid of all the poison 
from my recent illness, and ordered me to eat three cakes 
every day of Fleischmann’s Yeast, one before each meal. 
At that time I had never heard of eating Yeast for health, 
but I followed the doctor’s suggestion and gave it a fair 
trial. I can truthfully say that Yeast did all he said it 
would do. I am now entirely well.” 


C. B, Wesser, Boston, Mass, 


stvu egled to get 
back my health 


ABOVE 


“When I graduate from school I hope to become an athletic 
instructor. (I now hold high points in running and jumping 
and the highest athletic average in my class.) When I take up 
my instruction duties one thing you may be sure of is that I 
shall recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast. Here is why: 


“Some time agoI was bothered with severe skin eruptions, 
all the way up my left arm. Tonics and salves had no effect 
whatever. At last, seeing in a newspaper what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast had done for many others, I began to eat it myself. In 
a few weeks there wasn’t a blemish of any kind on my arm. 
This was about three years ago, but I still eat Yeast every day 
about mealtime, and am in the best of health.” 


Bessie Bracxie, Cleveland, Oho 
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longest letter 


APPILY few readers have the question-asking 

talent of this young Chicagoan whose letter, 

if printed complete and answered in detail, 
would fill all of McCall’s. The following is merely a 
fragment of the original: 


Dear Mrs. Post: 


“If you will be kind enough to answer all of these 
questions I will appreciate it very much: 

1. At a dinner table, from which side of the chair 
does one seat oneself? 

2. From which side of the chair does one rise from the 
table ? 

3. If there are several people sitting on one side of the 
table and you are the last one on the right, is it correct to 
sit down from the right side of your chair? 

4. If a glass of wine is passed to you should you thank the 
hostess ? 

5. Should you eat the nuts and peppermints after every 
course ? 

6. Should you drink out of a bouillon cup or eat all soups 
with a spoon? 

7. Are tooth picks permissible at informal dinners and 
Juncheons ? 

8. Is it correct to eat everything on one’s plate? A friend 
of mine who is very cultured tells me one must leave a little 
food on one’s plate ‘for manners.’ 

9. It is a sign of ignorance of etiquette, isn’t it, to put 
one’s elbows on the table? 

10. When serving sandwiches at a party or in a tea room, 
is it correct to place the knife and fork (which will be used 
for cutting the sandwich) both on the right side of the plate 
or should the fork be placed on the left side and the knife 
on the right as usual? 

11. Is it ever correct to have napkins in a holder on the 
table in a tea-room? 

12. How are poached eggs served and eaten? 

13. When serving a dinner at home and there are no ser- 
vants, is it permissible to pass dishes around the table 
from hand to hand? 





“A saucer is always used with a cup”, says Mrs. Post 


he POST BOX 
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14. When do you pass olives and relishes? 

15. When are jellies and preserves to be passed? 

16. Are jellies placed on the bread and butter with a fork? 

17. Is coffee served with the main part of dinner or with 
the dessert ? 

18. After the main course is everything taken from the 
table, including olives, relishes, etc., before the dessert is 
brought ? 

19. If you have a fruit cocktail, is it permissible to omit 
soup? 

20. Do you always serve from the left and take the dishes 
from the right? 

21. What kind of coffee is a demi-tasse ? 

22. When do you use a saucer with a cup?” 


1, 2 and 3. It makes not the least difference. 

4. Yes, always thank every one for everything. But do 
not repeat it half a dozen times in immediate succession. 

5. Nuts are eaten throughout the meal from gsoup to 
salad. Peppermints are eaten after the dessert. 

6. Drink out of all cups that have handles, and small tea 
bowls without. 

7. Tooth picks like tooth brushes should be used only in 
bath or dressing room. 

8. On the contrary, you are supposed to eat everything on 
your plate, leaving it neatly empty. The “manners” bit of 
food is supposed to be left in the dish from which you 
serve yourself. 

9. With elbows on the table and head in hand is not the 
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way to sit at table. But an elbow on table when tum- 
ing the talk to one’s neighbor is quite all right and both 
elbows on table when talking across a small one ini 
restaurant is in highest fashion and entirely allowab 

10. Knife and fork NEVER used to cut sandwiches 
unless possibly a club-sandwich. But even that shoulfl 
be cut in the pantry into triangles that can be managé 
in the fingers. The best way to serve a club-sandwidl 
is to cut it X-shape. Other sandwiches are cut on 
once making two triangles. 

11. Rather put one at each place. 

12. On toast and with a fork. 

13. Necessarily yes. 

14. While eating soup. % 

15. Currant jelly, mint jelly, cranberry jelly, apple saucy 
or spiced fruits, with mutton, lamb, turkey, tame ducks afl 
roast beef respectively. Preserves at afternoon tea or a lund 
or supper with dessert and always with bread or rolls 
toast and butter. The condiments that belong with meat 
put on the meat piate and a small amount added to the mé 
with the tip of the knife. 

16. Jellies or jams to be eaten on bread are spread with 
silver knife. NEVER with a fork. (Unless at a picnic ané 
you haven’t any knife). 

17. After dinner coffee is correctly served in the living 
room after the meal is over. When you are alone with youl 
family, if you like breakfast coffee or tea with your lunch of 
even with you dinner, there is no reason why you should no 
have it. If I am giving a lunch party, however, I conte / 
myself without it. ; 

18. With proper service the table is “cleared” of sali 
pepper-pots, nut dishes, place plates, all flat silver. The table 
is then crumbed and dessert plates with dessert spoons anigy- 
forks on them are brought in. C, 

19. Probably yes. Depends upon your menu. A few sub 
stantial dishes or more “‘mere trimming” ones. 

20. Serve from left and take from side easiest. 

21. Demi-tasse is French for half a cup. It means a small 
cup of black coffee served in sitting room after meals. With 
sugar but no cream. 

22. ALWAYS. 











Make Your Own 
Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within the easy reach 
of your paint brush—with Valspar in Colors. 

Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not just the color 
you want, or your car needs to be refinished or you want to 
“do over” your bedroom furniture in an entirely new color 
scheme. With Valspar you can accomplish every one of these 
things for Valspar puts all the colors of the rainbow at your 
disposal ! 

Valspar not only beautifies but protects. Valspar is amaz- 
ingly durable, accident-proof and absolutely waterproof — 
indoors or out. Valspar is easy to apply and dries overnight. 
Its lustrous finish can be rubbed down to a satin-like appear- 
ance. Send the coupon below for samples. 


The Beautiful Valspar Colors 


The colors 1—24 are the regular Valspar Colors reproduced as accurately 
as is possible with printers’ ink. You can obtain them from your dealer. 


1 Black Valspar 7 Light Blue Valspar 2 Deep Green Valspar 19 Mahogany Valspar 
2 Orange 8 Yellow 14 Brown 20 Cherry 
3 Ivory - 9 Deep Blue “ 15 Clear _ 21 a Green “ 
4 Medium Blue “ 10V yeniee - 16 Light Oak re 22G - 
5 Light Red ait 11 Deep Red = 17 Dark Oak os 23 Ticatinie 
6 Medium Green “ 12 Gray oe 18 Walnut a 24 Bronze 

W White (not illustrated) 
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You can mix your own Valspar Colors 


Each color from 25 to 51 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by mixing two 
of the regular Valspar Colors in equal proportions. 
25 I2and3 30 3and2 36 4gandw 3 and 10 48 2and7 
26 14and8 31 Iandw 37 6andw 7 and 10 49 i4and3 
27 =Sand3 32 13 andw 38 12and10 6and 8 50 sSandw 
28 7andw 33 7and8 39 i1rand3 3 and7 51 1i2and9 
29 i2and8 34 2and 14 40  3andw 12 and w 52 8andio 

35 i2and14 41 S8andw 14 and w 

_ Agood example of color mixing is the popular Chinese Red (No. 52) shown 
in the tin Cup:—it is made by mixing equal parts of Valspar Yellow (No. 8) 
and Valspar Vermilion (No. 10). Countless other beautiful 
combinations are possible. 

Special Offer !—To introduce the wonderful, new 

Valspar Polish, for automobiles and furniture, we 

offer a 50c can for 25c. See coupon below. 
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VALENTINE’S 
T enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c 


' sample can of colors specified at right. (Not over three 

Nee . samples of Valspar, Numbers 1-24 supplied per person 

nN f at this special price). Print full mail address plainly. 

Special:—One 50c can of Valspar Polish E 2c. 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White cnet 56 
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our whole Appearance 
depends upon Your Hair 





OU can have hair that is charming 

Y and attractive if you simply shampoo 
it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes your 





Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. 
Soft, silky hair radiates loveliness and is the most ALLURING CHARM 
any woman can possess. It makes the plainest features appear soft 
and sweet. Fortunately, beautiful hair is now easily obtained. 


kept hair, make it a rule to set a certall 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanuté 
shampoo. This regular weekly shampod 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair f 








hair soft, silky and beautiful. It brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular wash- 
ing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful you can make 

your hair look, just follow this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


MULSIFIED 


C4 SOA Ma-¢ 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This should be.rubbed in thor- 
oughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a lather and rubbing 
it in briskly as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, 
warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair even be- 

fore it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and 
silky. Even while wet it will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. If you 
want to always be remembered for your beautiful, well- 


OIL 


and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy 
wavy and easy to manage—and make it fairly spark 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 
You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at afi 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in # 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 7 
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